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FORKWORI) OF TI! 

T O Mrs. 1*'va A. Injjer.soll (w 
Ingt-r-si^l!), Mrs. Kva R. I 
(ilaughtfr of Ct>ltniel Iiig< 
Clinton I’incknoy Inirrell (brotlifr-i: 
Injo-rsoll), who have furnished hi 
illustr.itive material, and who liav 
necessary, data derived from others 
Lai la IS. Inj^'ersull (widow of Mr. Joh 
nephew of Colonel Ingersfdll, for U 
of letters and photographs ; to IMrs. 
(widow of Oeneral John A. Lo^ai 
recollections of Colonel Inger.soll 
John Inger.soll, in Marion, Ill,, 
Inger.soir.H early life and as.soci 
Shawneetown, and Leoria; to Itlis 
Ward {author of llu' llisimy of 
Tttbotnnth' Chunk), who ha.s helj 
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and for other personal rcminiscenc< 
long friend; to the late hlr. Eug 
donald, editor of The Truth Seeker^ 
Ingersoll As He Is, for excerpts fro 
lications; to Mr. W. A. Kelsoe, of 
Post-Dispatch, who has collected nu 
cerning Colonel Ingersoll’.s youth, i 
his father, in Greenville, Ill.; to R 
McKee, pastor of the Congrcgjitional i 
moreland, N. Y., for extracts from 
records of that church, relative to t! 
services of Colonel Ingersoll’s fathe 
Mr. Charles Carroll, of Shawnoctowi 
recollections of Colonel Ingersoll’s 
that place, and in Greenville, M( 
Marion; to the Adjutant-General of 1 
has supplied, fi'oin the files of hi: 
details of Colonel Ingersoll’s inilitj 
could not be obtained from the pulili 
tion of the Official Records of th 
Confederate Armies, nor elsewhere; 
General Thomas W. Scott, adjuta 
Illinois, who has generously loaned 
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;ident, and narrative that has beeti a constant s 
n the purely biographical pages of this work. 

As to the other pages,—those of ci'itical “stud 
Lud “ appreciation,”—I am happily able to real 
hat which Huxley regarded as “ the most saci 
.ct of a man’s life,” namely, “ to say and to fe 
I believe such and such to be true.’ ” 

HERMAN E. KITTRKDGE 


Washington, D. C., May, 1910. 
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CHAPTER L 


FROM EIGHTEEN THIRTY-THREE TO 
EIGHTEEN FORTY 

E ngland has her Stratford, Scotland hi 
her Alloway, and America, too, has h^ 
Dresden. For there, on August it, 183 
as born the greatest and noblest of the Wcstci 
/"orld; an immense personality,—unique, lovabl 
iblime; the peerless orator of all time, and as tn 
poet as Nature ever held in tender clasp up< 
er loving breast, and, in words coined for tl 
losen few, told of the joys and sorrows, hope 
reams, and fears of universal life; a patriot who; 
olden words and deathless deeds were worthy 
le Great Republic; a philanthropist, real ai 
entiine; a philosopher whose central theme w: 
uman love.—who nlaced “the holy hearth 
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lies a tranquil village on the r 
Seneca Lake. Passing over its 
would take us back to the stirring 
and Tory—to “old, unhappy fai 
battles long ago,”—we may note tl 
typical of the hundreds which have 
from the modest wants and nece 
New York and New England. 

In this handful of buildings wit! 
there is little to recall the splendc 
city. No palace “ of rare and na 
tells of imperial grandeur; and i 
gallery has any master left his we 
finest street would never remind ot 
or the Prager; and through its mic 
dreamful of the sea. Indeed, tb 
either within or around, which ' 
oblivious of its name to associate 
the American lake with the Dresde: 
river, nor to suspect that it was ent: 
place in the memory of raanki; 
its embellishments, its environme 
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-een with its tears “ the banks and braes o’ born: 
oon ” ; as in the “ woods of Kentucky ” no cc 
.ry-storied rock reveals the secret of him w. 
•oke the shackles of a race and preserved t' 
iblime unity of a nation: so at Dresden,—th 
;riest misnomer,—there is naught to account f 
m who possessed at once the language of Shal: 
)eare, the tenderness of Burns, the justice ai 
Lsdom of Lincoln—the genius, the goodness, tl 
iroism, to strike the mental manacles fro 
illions of his fellows and create an epoch : 
tellectual progress. 


§ 2 . 

Ingersoll himself has said, that “ great men ha- 
:en belittled by biography. ” He might have add e 
lat great biographies have been belittled by geii 
ogy. Why? Because, in the present state 
uowledge, the utmost possibility of genealog 
amely, the establishment of heredity, is irrcleva 
i biography, the story of a life. Primarily, bio 
iphy deals with the w/iai and the how. T' 
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heredit3^ If we are to demonstrate the 
—the ultimate cause,—of his genius, w( 
show why she was as she was. It wi 
say that he was metaphysical becaus 
Scotch, nor that he was witty becau; 
Irish. Maybe the Scotch are someti 
So the question still is, W/i^ was she 
ical ? or Wkjy was she witty ? And i 
able to answer such questions, our de 
genealogy cannot rise in importance a 
above mere curiosity. 

Why is it, that, while a vast major: 
kind merely vegetate,—manifest onh 
mental power as is requisite to prov 
gratification of their physical appet; 
occurs, once in a few hundred years, s 
bination of the elements as to produc 
speare, a Bums, a Lincoln, or an Inge: 
do not know; and if we could demonstr 
ancestors of such men are invariabl}; 
should still be in darkness. In the u: 
vaults of being, nature has locked th 
p’enius. and into the Stvjc of human itrr 
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boat forty-nine and one-lialf ounces ; that, usual 
brain weighing from twenty-three to thirty-fc 
unces belongs to a very inferior person; tl 
brain weighing less than twenty-three oun< 
elongs to an idiot; and that, usually, a bi» 
reighing sixty-five ounces or more belongs eiti 
5 a very wise man or to a fool. Perhaps we ni 
e somewhat more definite and sa}'', that, betwe 
[le two extremes of normality (thirty-four oun< 
nd sixty-five ounees), the manifestations of 
rain depend upon its form, the number and t 
epth of its convolutions and sulci, and, probal 
bove all, upon its chemical composition. But t 
hysicochemical constitution that is essential 
ny particular form or degree of genius, or, iude< 
0 mediocrity, is unknown. 

There is cause to believe, that an exact kno\ 
dge of the latter will some day be acquired a; 
educed to intelligible terms. Then, may gei 
.logy reasonably occupy a conspicuous place 
(iography. Meantime, it seems that, in telling t' 
tory of a life, we should concern ourselves chiel 
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for one mystery by another.” This c 
indifference to genealogy when he s: 
knew as much of his ancestors as they 
and it is in harmony with the followi 
from his lecture on Shakespeare :— 

“ It has been said that a man of genius should seL 
with great care—and yet there does not seem to be as 
as most people think. The children of the great 
Pigmies are born in palaces, while over the children 
roof of straw. Most of the great are like mountains, v 
ancestors on one side and the depression of posterit 

(iii 7 y 

** We account for this man as we do for the highe 
greatest river, the most perfect gem. We can onlj 
(iii 17) 

§ 3 - 

But wHle the several reasons indica 
quotations and the paragraph preceding 
be accepted as the basis of his belief iu 
of endeavoring, in the traditional way 
the secret of genius in general, anc 
Shakespeare in particular, they afford 
tion of his lack of interest in a persona 
nor of his decided aversion to autobiop-: 
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)leasure born of tbe assurance of pei'fect iiitiinac 
andor, and authenticity, the most instructive ai 
aspiring of stories. But such explanation is 1 
.0 means hard to find. Indeed, it is instantly a 
arent to all who are familiar with the personal i 
f Ingersoll. It stands out, with a clearness th 
[most transcends modesty itself, in that inhere] 
lodesty of true greatness which was his, and ; 
serene, abiding content to be known through h 
orks alone. We need no stronger proof of th 
lan is contained in his invariable oral reply, “ IN 
ography,” to writers, who frequently besougl 
im for personal data, and in a private lettc 
iswering a communication in which the presci 
ithor had inclosed, for authorization, the main 
ript of an article of a biographical and compl 
entary nature. Aside from the cotitents of th 
tter itself, from which I quote, its date, Augn.s 
1,1898, clearly indicates how great was its writer’ 
difference to biography and contemporary praise 
e author’s communication, written in the earl' 
ring, evidently not having awakened suflicicTi 
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'' I have never given to any one a sketch of my life, 
my idea a life should not be written until it has been li 

§ 4 . 

As perhaps a majority of geniuses b 
families of more than two children wer 
oldest or the youngest of those families 
may not he interesting to note that 
Ingersoll was the youngest of five,— 
and three brothers ; but it certainly is 
and amusing as well, that fate, with wc 
should decree that his father was to be i 
preacher, and that a part of his own ns 
be borrowed from another preacher,—1 
Green. 

Rev. John Ingersoll, upon whom 
stowed by far the greater of these h 
greatest that was ever bestowed upon a 
—was born at Pittsford, Rutland Cou: 
July 5, 1792, his parents being Eb 
Margaret (Whitcomb) Ingersoll, both 
descent. He graduated from Middlebi 
(then and still non-denominational), I 
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Studied theology with Rev. Josiah Hopkius, D. 
New Haven, Vt, he was ordained a Congregati 
al preacher, in 1823, and was pastor of the C 
^regational Church at Pittsford from that y' 
until 1826. 

In addition to the education and culture 
iinarily implied by the regular collegiate and 1 
private theological studies above indicated, R 
[ohn Ingersoll possessed superior native endc 
tnents, and was most proficient in Hebrew, and 
;he Greek and the Latin classics. Moreover, 
vas an extensive reader,—withal a man of w: 
ind profound learning. 

However, that he was, in the beginning of 1 
ninisterial career, as absolutely orthodox, in sp 
)f all his learning, as Jonathan Edwards, for < 
imple, had been in spite of his, is certain. T1 
le was intellectually hospitable in his later ye* 
s equally certain. “ He was grand enougl 
vrites Robert, “ to say to me, that I had the saj 
•ight to my opinion that he had to his. He w 
jreat enough to tell me to read the Bible for n: 
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a place in the mind of an intellig 
infamous dogma of eternal fire; that 
with abhorrence many passages in tl 
ment; that he believed man, in a 
would have the eternal opportunity o: 
and that the pity of God would last j 
suffering of man.” (v 149). Even me 
is the fact that, on his death-bed, 1 
quested Robert to read to him, not 
nor the Christian Scriptures, but pa 
immortality. 

It has been widely stated, and perh 
believed, that Rev. Mr. Ingersoll w 
tyrannical, particularly in his domes 
and that it was this circumstance ■ 
his gifted son to rebel against the fa: 
point, I quote, as far as pertinent,: 
Robert to a friend :— 

" The story that the unkindness of my father 
fidelity is simply an orthodox lie. The bigots, u; 
arguments, are endeavoring to dig open the grav 
the dead. This they are willing to do in defense 
dogmas. * * My father was a kind and loving n 

children tenderly and intensely. There was no sac 

*lr\A /lild T^/^+• J .1 YT _ 1 1 
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And elsewhere:— 

“He was a good, a brave and honest man. I loved him living, 

[ love him dead. I never said to him an unkind word, and in 
leart there never was of him an unkind thought." (v 148) 


However, it is admitted that, with all 1 
ixcellent qualities. Rev. Mr. Ingersoll, like 
nany other parents of his generation, was undu 
:xacting; that he adhered too literally to t 
hblical injunction concerning rod and chii 
rhere is good evidence that this attitiidc, doul 
ess always unjustifiable, was particularly so 
he case of Robei't. That the youngster iu who 
aaturity found a sense of humor and a commai 
f wit and raillery which would have obliged tl 
leverend Ingersoll himself to laugh at the Mosa 
osmology (even while he proclaimed its divinity 
^as aglow with life, and given to fun and prank 
here is no doubt. But there certainly was not 
ig wanton or perverse in Robert Ingersoll tl 
oy. There were the same good heart and tl 
ime great candor with which Robert Intrerso 
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Robert would enter a demurrer; but 
man’s faith in his informants was 
strong, for a time at least, to bring the 
rod into immediate requisition. Afte 
would discover that Robert had told t' 
just as many another clergyman has 
covered. The effect of these chastise 
anything but good. With most boys 
perhaps, have been at least indifferent 
mere thought that an own parent could 
with physical suffering, whether or not, 
parlance, he “deserved” it, was itself 
punishment than should have been imj 
the uncommonly sensitive and affectioi 
of Robert Ingersoll. Nevertheless, t 
man’s parental love (no doubt reciprocs 
rest of his children also) was, as alre: 
returned in generous measure by R( 
when, on Sunday May i, 1859, at I 
Mr. Ingersoll breathed his last, at th 
another son, it was in the arms of t 
“ Great Agnostic.” 

Robert G. Ingersoll’s mother, Mary 
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jf the signers of the Declaration, and Robert 
Livingston, who was one of the committee of fi 
ippointed to draft that document, and who, 
chancellor of the State of New York, administer 
he oath to Washington as the first president 
he United States. 

If Robert G. Ingersoll resembled any of I 
mcestors, either direct or collateral, it was Edwa 
vivingston, the jurist, statesman, and phila 
hropist. At any rate, it is interesting to note, 
his late day, the opinion of one who was coi 
letent to pass judgment on. such a matter, ai 
rho had observed both Diviiigston and Inger.so' 
ohn Church Hamilton, the biographer and hi 
jrian (a son of Alexander Hamilton), once can 
pon the platform, at the conclusion of a Icctir 
y Ingersoll, and, in the course of the ensuiii 
mversation, assured the latter of the resemblain 
ist mentioned. At this the orator was by i 
leans displeased, since the ancestor referred to w; 
tie (and the only Livingston) for whom he ente 
lined high admiration. He was always incline 
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For it is said that her intellect was « 
her sympathies were wide and profou; 
love of liberty was intense. Of the la 
ample evidence in the fact that, shortl 
birth of Robert, she prepared and circn 
state of New York, a petition to the I 
gress, praying that slavery in the 
Columbia be abolished. It is claime 
petition was the first of its kind to be 
America by a woman. 

We are therefore inclined, after all, 1 
fate was not, as we supposed, the sol 
the decision that the middle name oi 
making babe should begin with “ G 
Beriah Green was an “ uncomprom 
tionist.” But whether our suppositior 
or not, we do know that fate soon j 
as inexorably cruel in this case as s 
ironical in it, or in any other; for Mar 
Ingersoll, at Cazenovia, Madison Coun 
December 2, 1835,—scarcely more thf 
after the decision mentioned,—passi 
great shadow, not with the proud mei 
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§ 5 - 

After the death of the wife and mother, the li. 

Rev. Mr. Ingersoll and family was destine 
run, as indeed it had already run,—even bcfoi 
e birth of Robert,—a shifting and precariov 
urse. For, orthodox though this clergyma 
IS, especially in his earlier days,—heartil 
ough he favored mental slavcr3r,—he was a 
rongly opposed to physical slavery as were eve 
s wife and Rev. Beriah Green ; and as he ha 
he courage of his convictions,” he was coi 
lually at odds with the pro-slavery clement c: 
e church. Furthermore, he was, by nativ 
titude and acquired reputation, an evangelis! 
ider those conditions, it was of course inevitabl 
at his “ calls ” should be many and nca 
tween. 

In endeavoring to trace the resulting career, on 
only too often reminded of the statement o 
)bert, that ‘ history, for the most part, is a dc 
led account of things that never occurred.’ Am 
e is finally forced to aslc: If so little can b. 
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How tnucli of it consists, indeed, of 
account of things that never occurre 
But in the case of Rev. Mr. Ing( 
is very meager “ account ” of any 
however, is easily explained. The Co 
denomination, of which he was a n 
fewer organizations than the Presbytei 
larly in rural communities); and, C' 
he was often obliged to accept “cal 
less temporary, from Presbyterian chu 
services incident to such calls, bein 
by one who had not been regularly 
into the presbyteries concerned, were 
by the latter, nor in the minutes of 
general assemblies. If the local ( 
societies, themselves kept any writ 
such records have been, in many cas( 
by fire, mislaid, or otherwise rendered 
The same is true of the Congregatior 
or societies, that he served, whether 
as pastor, or temporarily as evangeli 
these difficulties, however, we shall 
means of the following outline, pr< 
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ipring of 1833, Rev. Mr. Ingersoll was pastor 
L Congregational church at Hanover, then in tj 
own of Marshall, now in the town of Deansboi 
)neida County, N. Y. There, in a house (ai 
oom) still pointed out, was born, on December i 
831, his second son, Kbenezer Clark (“ Ebon ” ' 
Clark,” as he was familiarly called), who becan 
, Republican representative in Congress, fro 
llinois, in 1864, succeeding Owen Eovejoy, d 
eased, and being thrice reelected. 

From Hanover Rev. Mr. Ingersoll removed 
*ompey, in Onondaga County. Remaining on- 
month or so, he was called to what is no 
)resden, Torrey Township, Yates County, wher 
n August nth, as already stated, Robert first sa 
be light. The village was then known as Wc 
)resden. There the father was pastor of tl 
hesbyterian Church; also of the Presbytcria 
Church at Bellona, both West Dresden and Belloi: 
ben being in the same town, Benton. 

After a stay of scarcely six months, or abot 

bree months subsequent to Robert’s birth, tl: 

_ „ 
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tion, the former was on a voyage 
ranean, for his health. 1 his 
was organized on Tuesday Fcbi 
with forty-one members, mostly 
the First Free (Presbyterian) Ch 
first place of worship, Broadway 
Canal Street. It soon leased and 
exclusive use, at a subscribed 
$10,000, the Chatham Street Th 
April 23, 1832, was dedicated as 
Chapel (“ Chatham Chapel ”). Il 
Robert G. Ingersoll was baptize 
probably in 1834. Six years la 
Free (Presbyterian) Church had 
present Broadway Tabernacle 
Church. Rev. Mr. Finney rctur 
and resumed his duties late in ( 
in November, 1834; but Rev. Mi 
tinued as associate pastor, or 
February 4, 1835, when he resign 
To what place he removed cam 
stated; but he probably went direc 
in Madison County, where, in th' 
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ispecially for a free pew, and for a free platforn 
my one wlio desired to speak on moral questic 
[t advocated temperance and the abolition 
slavery. 

From Cazenovia, in February, 1836, Rev. ! 
!ngersoll was again called to Oneida County, t 
ime on special evangelistic service with the C 
ifregational church at Hampton (now Westim 
and). While a revival was in progress, the regt 
)astor withdrew. Rev. Mr. Ingersoll remaining 
‘ stated supply,” from March, 1836, until Mai 
[838. 

In the following year, he was preaching to 
Presbyterians of Belleville, in Jefferson County, 
He had moved again by 1840, being a residen 
Dberlin, O. He does not seem to have been 1 
ilarly connected with any church, but to h 
ireached occasionally in Oberlin and adjacentpla< 
From Oberlin he removed, in 1841, to Asl 
)ula, succeeding Rev. Robert H. Conklin as pas 
if the Presbyterian Church, and supplying 
)ulpit at Saybrook. The house which he oc 
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After a residence of about one y€ 
bula, Rev, Mr. Ingersoll remove 
Madison, to become pastor of wliat 
First Congregational Cburcli, wliicli 
in 1819, and which was called the “ 1 
because it was the first in the townshi 
to possess a bell. Having served “ 
more,” at a salary of two hundred cl 
he transferred his pulpit elsewhere, 
Illinois. 

In 1851 he went to Greenville, in ] 
as pastor (“ stated scipply ”) of the Ci 
Church, remaining about a year. 

From Greenville he removed to Ma 
son County, where, during 1853 an 
pastor (“ stated supply ”) of the 
Church, preaching also at Mount 
Benton. 

In 1855, four years before his d 
residing at Belleville, St. Clair Com 
charge.” 

During his ministerial career, he pr 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, and K 
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father of Robert G. Ingersoll was his facial res 
blance to one who, in most things, was doubt 
his exact opposite. Call to the mind’s eye a cl 
acteristic portrait of Dr. Oliver Wendell HoIb 
extinguish the spark of humor with the “ sin 
ness ” of joy, weight down the curves with “ f 
ordination,” and you have a close likeness of J 
John Ingersoll. That the latter, however, wc 
have consented to be seen through the feature 
another, no matter how distinguished, is q' 
unthinkable. Indeed, carefully weighing the 
ceding personal history and the testimony of r 
tives, friends, hosts,. and converts who came i 
close relations with him, we are able to synthe; 
a very distinct individuality. That he was an 
dividuality—that you would have had to co 
him as a separate and sovereign unit in takin 
census of the universe—there is no doubt, 
was always himself—dignified, reticent, aust 
People,—young people in particular,—“ looked t 
to “ Doctor ” Ingersoll. He was regarded a 
learned man. Exceedingly pious and devout, e 
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abolition-leaders and clergymen of a: 
sentiment were subjected to mob-violcir 
dampen bis ardor nor bridle bis tongue, 
never allow anything derogatory of tbe i] 
uttered in bis presence. 

He was a man with strong convictio 
spoke them fearlessly, wbetber as i 
citizen, or as pastor. 

As a preacher, he was earnest, elo( 
pressive. Many whom he converted 
so until they heard his son; then thej 
stantially the following tribute to the 
both: “ Your father me religion 
you have taken it away.” Surviving m 
Rev. Mr. Ingersoll’s congregations : 
“restlessness” in the pulpit, or rather 
around it; for often, in hermeneutic i 
would leave the pulpit, stepping down in 
pacing alternately to the right and the 
sometimes even walking down an aisle, 
then he would suddenly pause and “ loc 
you.” 

At Hanover (Deansboroh N. Y.. he e 
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a all the way back. He made salvation seem s< 
lin, so easy, I wanted to take it to my hcar 
tbout delay.” He is also said to have pos 
ssed great physical endurance, sometimes preach 
r from morning until nearly sunset, with onl;; 
)rief intermission. 

rhe records of the Congregational Church a' 
estmoreland, N. Y., fortunately afford wha: 
)bably may be safely accepted as a view of hif 
irage ministerial work and envii'onment. Aftei 
ting forth that he came to the cluirch as ai 
ingelist, and that while his meetings were ii: 
)gress the regular pastor withdrew, the recordi 
itinue:— 

The meetings were in no way interrupted, Mr. Ingersoll assuniinf; 
re control; and on the 26th of the same month (Feliruary) tIuT< 
wadded to the church, on profession of faith, about tliirty inemhors 
lut the same time, new and considerably modified articles of f.iiti 
i adopted. Mr. Ingersoll continued to occu[)y the pulpit as statec 
)ly. He was an able and attractive preacher, his audituua* nevri 
g on account of long sermons, to which he was not a little liable 
forte was doubtless as an evangeli.st. Few men can read char- 
r with the accuracy that he did. * ^ It wa.s during his luinistr] 

the church was called upon to meet the widespread era/e of per^ 
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■espect, was far ahead of liis time that, even ii 
he early forties, he was an occasional exemplar o: 
vhat is now termed “muscular Christianity.’ 
Whih residing at North Madison, O-, knowledg* 
)f his earlier feats as a wrestler became current 
mile or so from the place lived a notoriou! 
vrestler weighing about two hundred and twenty 
ive pounds. One day, by a mischievous pre 
irrangement of the village boys, the two men met 
ind, after some talk, engaged in a wrestling bout 
The clergyman was victorious I The saints wer 
scandalized; they demanded an apology from tliei 
pastor. On the following Sunday he complied, ii 
substantially these words; “ Dear friends, I wa 
tempted to wrestle this man, which was not be 
coming in a minister; but I threw him in less tha: 
a minute.” This closed the incident. 

The physical prowess of Rev. .Mr. Ingersoll wa 
doubtless reflected in the heroic presence of hi 
youngest son. 


CHAPTER IL 


FROM EIGHTEEN' FORTY-ONE TO 
EIGHTEEN FIFTY-SEVEN 

) F HIS boyhood, Ingersoll seldom spoke: 
it was a subject too reminiscent of strug¬ 
gle and hardship,—of unutterable sorrow. 
; the story of a man necessarily involves, to 
le extent, the story of a boy; and the right 
)eruse the story of the man here concerned was 
r since included among those rights inalienable 
he human race. 

t is in Ashtabula, as a town of scarcely a thou- 
i souls, in the old Western Reserve, that we 
the first definite impressions of the “ mis- 
vous” boy who was so human that people 
sted, then and ever after, upon calling him by 
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catecHst nor a preacher is ubiquitous 
village, we hear of sundry doings, here 
by a youngster whose face is tiot al 
whose shoes (when he wears any) do 
ably “shine”—of leap-frog iii the t 
dust of the circus-ring—of niiscellan 
issuing from the old tannery—of : 
going off where they shouldn’t. 

Be it noted, however, that, “ what 
‘ Bob’ might be up to, there was iievei 
ness in it.” Thus commented the afoi 
catechist, Mr. Robertson, in later life, a 
best of first-hand knowledge; for, aside 
the boy’s Sunday-school teacher, am 
in Rev. Mr. Ingersoll’s church, he k' 
where Robert, in whom he took a persoi 
and who was in and out from d:iy to < 
had his pockets filled with nuts and i 
the proprietor. 

The latter’s testimonial to the boy 
integrity is most interestingly confirmc 
For example, the late Samuel W. Weti 
of Buffalo, N. Y., writing in 1899, said 
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of slavery than did his very o; 
party of Lincoln.” While Judge 
that he would enforce the kuv in 
Ingersoll declared that he would 
favor of liberty. While Judge E 
that, as a law-abiding citizen, he ' 
Fugitive Slave Law, Ingersoll de< 

“ Rather than interfere between any human 
would be condemned to be chained in the lov 


A graphic account of the Ingci 
test is given by Colonel Carr, ^ 
already been quoted, and who w; 
ticipant in the campaign in wl 
occurred. After setting forth 
position on the question of .slave 
states, in another importaitt histo 

“We Republicans, therefore, regardrc! Ki^ll 
freedom and supposed that, as a matter of eta 
appear as the champion of slavery. Never w 
ished than were we in Galesburg wlien we 
heard Robert G. Ingersoll 
“Immediately upon his nominatton Inge 
Kellogg to joint discussion, face to face, ihrtm 
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ate of Missouri, as an * abolition hole/ * * * In the debate in 
ty, Judge Kellogg had the opening and closing. * * 

^ ♦ :i£ :jc * * 

After * ♦ * giving the audience to understand that he was not 
>olitionist, and that he favored the Fugitive Slave Law, Judge K 
gg went on to show what a sacred compact the Missouri co 
omise was, * * * and intimated that this young gentleman w 
IS running against him would have difficulty in persuading i 
lople of Galesburg and that Congressional District to vote for h 
d by so doing favor the extension of slavery into the new T 
ories. 

“ I remember with what interest I looked at that young man, wh< 
i had regarded up to that moment as a pro-slavery Doug 
smocrat, apparently unconsciously listening to what seemed to 
us to be beyond the power of any one to answer. I shall ne^ 
rget how he looked as he commenced speaking, and as he warm 
;o his subject. It seems to me now after the lapse of all these yen 
at even then he was the most brilliant, the most inspiring, the nn 
ijestic, and, withal, the most convincing of orators. As the ye; 
int by while he and I were young, and as we advanced to and I 
nd middle life, it was my fortune to hear him frccpiently, and fn 
it hour at Galesburg I have always believed that Rol)ert G. Ing 
ll was the greatest orator who ever stood before a public audienci 
" His first sentence, as he commenced S})eaking, was ' 1 ' 
igitive Slave Law is the most infamous enactment that ever d 
iced a statute book; ’ then he exclaimed—‘ The man who appro\ 
or apologizes for that infamy is a brute ! ’ 

“ This [the author continues, later] was only one of the appalH 
:tures the young orator painted of slavery and the Fugitive Sla 
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about twenty similar debates^ Cob 
comments upon IngersolPs effort 

It may be doubted whether there was eve 
human being so terrific a phiUpjnc against lu 
Fugitive Slave Law. I myself had heal'd lleet 
Wendell Phillips and Lovejoy and (luldings, hut 
equalled.’' 

Even had we only the prececlitij 
Ingersoll’s political and sociologic 
time, the question of how trul}' he 
fleeted the ideals of his Democrat 
had he been elected, might be saf 
inference of an intelligent public, 
to inference is here required. Indee 
record of events just subsequent t 
in question,—a record which, more 
written in the memories of many s 
ipants,—provides its with the strt 
that Ingersoll, as a Democrat j( 
would have stood for precisely wh; 
among other things, as a candidate- 
and the sublime integrity of the Gr 

In this immediate connection ii 
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le greatest of American orators * * * . This wonderful man \ 
me other than Robert G. Ingersoll, then the Democratic candid 
r Congress in our District^ Douglas man although he was, no ( 
as so eloquent in denunciation of human slavery and of those v 
ere plotting against the Union. To those of us who knew s 
;ard Robert G. Ingersoll at that time, it was not surprising that 
e day of the firing upon Fort Sumter he declared himself for 
iuntry and against her enemies, and that from that day forward 
as a Republican in politics. No man can estimate the power a 
fluence of Ingersoll in arousing the American people to a sense 
eir solemn responsibilities when the war came upon them, or 
wakening them to a sense of justice and a proper appreciation 
e rights of men. One must have heard him before a great audiei 
the open air, as we in Illinois so often did, to appreciate his gn 
iwer. Every emotion of his soul, every pulsation of his heart, was 
3 country and for liberty; and no other man has ever been able 
high a degree to inspire others with the sentiments that animat 
[Ti. No just history of Illinois can be written without placing hi 
ion the scroll of fame the name of Robert G. Ingersoll.” 

It will accordingly be seen, at least on tlie fa' 
’ events, that Ingersoll was a Denioci'at until tl 
tack upon Fort Sumter, April 12, 1861, and 
epublican thence to the day of his death. Bi 
those who have alike the capacity and the candi 
see beneath the superficiality of a niei-e politic 
momination, it will be convincingly evident, mo: 
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§3. 

In the same year (i860), Tngers( 
Pekin, Ill., the first of his anti-theol 
of which any report has been prcs^ 
entitled Progress. This lecture, wl 
with some slight additions, was agai 
Bloomington, Ill., in i864,defincs Ih 
the goal of progress, discusses the co 
tial to the latter, and presents a nu 
ment of superstition, and of both 
mental slavery in all their forms, 
must have recognized in this peror: 
with the grace and ardor of flame f 
and brain of early manhood,—a hai 
who, just twenty years later, was “ x 
pronounced, by another great oral 
brilliant speaker of tlie English ton 
on this globe:—‘ 

‘'We are standing on the shore of an infinite oc 
waves, freighted with blessings, are welcoming < 
Progress has been written on every soul The 
vancing. 

"Forward, oh sublime army of progress, forwar 
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hich, in the immutable succession of cause a 
Tect, occurrences of great import have follov 
le most trivial incidents,—according to which 1 
ves of very great individuals have been influenc' 
ir good or for evil, by the acts of very small on 
ut of all men of genius, Ingersoll is probably t 
ily one the supreme event of whose life hing 
)le]y on the wanton pranks of perhaps the m< 
ispised of the animal kingdom. Nor does t 
ladow of tragedy that regrettably darkens t 
•ief narrative now to be related detract from : 
imance. 

In the autumn of i86i, in Peoria County, II 
me pigs belonging to a farmer, got astray ai 
2 re impounded. Their owner, endeavoring to fr 
em, ripped some boards off the pound, whci 
)on the poundmaster interfered and was sh< 
n indictment for murder followed; and Ingers( 
is retained as counsel for the defense. The 
ling much public feeling over the case, a chan; 
venue was made in favor of Groveland, in Tas 
ill County. 
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preceded to Groveland by Mr. Park 
and mother. The latter, Mr.s. San 
Parker, was then the widow of a weal 
merchant—a descendant of Captain 
who opened the Battle of IvCxinj^P 
words: “Stand your ground; don’t fir 
upon; but if they mean to have a wai 
here.” Another descendant of Captai 
Theodore Parker, the Unitarian. T 
Tavern at Lexington, where jnet the 
where the wounded were taken, and 
of the battle are still visible, was kept 
of Mrs. Sarah Buckman Parker. Th 
remarkably intelligent and liberal-nii 
At least one of her ancestors was tinu 
for his day. Joseph Weld, of Englam 
estant when all the rest of his family w 
He came to America with his brother; 
1637, Anne Hutchinson was tried foi 
sentenced to banishment from the Is 
Colony, Joseph Weld gave her refu 
three months, or until the wintry < 
abated sufficiently to permit of h' 
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irthodox believer. Even the wife of her son 
amin Weld Parker, who was Miss Harriette 
^yon, daughter of a prominent resident and pa] 
aanufacturer of Newton Lower Falls, Mass., v 
.ot a Christian. In fact, if Huxley had been pr' 
nt to offer it, both Mr. and Mrs. Parker doubtlc 
'■o;ild readily have accepted, as the best-fitting : 
illectual garment, his title of “ Agnostic.” A 
ot only were they intellectual; they were me 
illy and socially hospitable. The latter seei 
^ell evidenced by the fact that one Boston frie: 
ime for a visit and remained forty years, 
ther nine years, and still another three yeai 
[any persons came long distances to conver 
ith Mrs. Sarah Buckman Parker, who frequent 
isited her son. At the Parkers’ was such 
brary as very few possessed in those days ; ai 
lato says that “ a house with a library in it has 
)ul.” Certainly there was soul of strongly ma 
itic quality in this house ; for the latter was tl 
:nter of a very brilliant and influential circle, 
ood on the post-road between Springfield ai 

• n-r-tA o -<-1 4-1, .-V 1, ^ f* . t 
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thoughts worthy of the men whose 
crated the frontmost shelves of tl 
When, therefore, he visited Groveland 
mission already mentioned, it was in 
Parker having been an eager listenei 
quent defense) that he should receive 
to dinner. 

At the Parkers’ that evening, Robu 
soil was impressed by two incidents 
more deeply than the other; lie sav 
on which were the names “ Volney,” 
and “ Thomas Paine,” and he looked, 
time, into the eyes of the woman he lo> 
13th of the following February, in the 
Eva A. Parker, “a woman without s 
became his wife. 

Referring, in after-years, to the c 
under which they met,—to the shoe 
poundmaster, and the consequent tri 
land,—^Ingersoll was wont to say, in < 
epigram: “ In the echo of that shot 
of my babes.” 


§5. 
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mightier,” for the sacred cause of “ Union a: 
iberty ” at least, than either tongue or “ pci: 
ccordingly, he was one of the first to respond 
le Nation’s call, being instrumental in raisii 
ree regiments of volunteers, during the sinnm 
id autumn of i86i. But we are concerned chid 
ith the last of these organizations. 

Having obtained (in conjunction with Mr. Ba.si 
. Meek) permission to form a regiment 
valry, Ingersoll “joined for service” on Se 
inber i6th, and began recruiting in October. I 
IS commissioned colonel, to rank from the 2: 
the latter month, by Richard Yates, governor ■ 
linois. Recruits for the regiment began to arrii 
Camp Lyon, Peoria, about November ist; ai; 

December 20th, the Eleventh Illinois Cavalt 
duuteers, consisting of twelve full companic 
donel Robert G. Ingersoll commanding, w; 
istered into the service of the United vSLal( 
d mounted. It remained at Camp Lyon unt 
bruary 22, 1862, when it broke camp an 
irched overland to Benton Barracks, Mo., ncc 
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t may be doubted wlietbcr there ever was anotbei 
.ggregation of officers and men more absolutel] 
ievoted to their commander. 

March 26th must have furnished a “crowde( 
lour” of mingled sadness and patriotic devotioi 
or Colonel Ingersoll; for on that day the last 0 
lis regiment departed, by boat, from St. Louis, fo 
^‘ittsburg Landing, near the seat of war ; and onl; 
;ince February 13th had “the one of all tli 
vorld ” been “ wooed and woti.” Mrs. Ingersol 
lad accompanied her husband to St. Louis 
vhence she was to return home.— 

“ And some are talking^ with wives, and endeavoring with bra\ 
vords, spoken in the old tones, to drive from their hearts the awfi 
’ear.” * 

On April ist the regiment landed, the firs 
battalion at Crump’s Landing, where it joined tli 
forces of General Lew Wallace ; the remainder c 
the regiment, at Pittsburg Landing, about t\v 
miles from which it encamped. It was in the hes 
of the Battle of Shiloh, on the 6th and 7th, mee 
ing with severe losses in both killed and wounde< 
In that battle, the greatest that had thus far bee 
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m for his soldierly conduct and courage. Hi 
g-iment was on duty between Pittsburg Landing 
d Corintli until the capture of the latter, an( 
rticipated in the celebrated raid in its rear. I 
)k part in the engagements at Bolivar, Tenn., oi 
igust 30th, and at Davis Bridge, on the Hatchi< 
ver, Tenn., on September 25th, sustaining seven 
IS at the latter. In the Battle of Corinth, 01 
tober 3d and 4th," Colonel Ingersoll exeinplificc 
i same admirable qualities the possession o; 
ich he had demonstrated on the field of Shiloh 
addition to his services in these two memorable 
;tles, and in the less memorable engagementt 
licated, he of course performed his full share oi 
; extremely active and arduous duties of recon- 
bring, scouting, and skirmishing that ordinarily 
'^olve upon cavalry in the field. 

During the winter of i862-’63, his regiment 
3 stationed at Jackson, Tenn. Having been 
used that Brigadier-General (subsequently Hieu- 
ant-General) Nathan B. Forrest, of the Gen¬ 
erate army, who was on an expedition into 
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jective point, apparently, was Jackson 
about fifty miles to the northwest of C 
cordingly, Colonel Ingersoll left Jack 
evening of December i6th, taking wi 
hundred of liis own regiment and one 
guns) of the Fourteenth Indiana Battei 
morning of the 17th, he arrived at Lexin 
is a few miles north of the middle of j 
between Jackson and Clifton, and wh 
joined by two hundred and seventy- 
Second West Tennessee. Having ri 
march, he halted, soon after noon, aboi 
east of Lexington. At nightfall, 1 
scouts having reported the appeara 
enemy in large force a few miles in f 
back to within half a mile of Lexingtoi 
was joined by two hundred of the ] 
making his total force, including a rc 
party which had been sent ahead three 
about eight hundred ofiicers and men 
about three hundred w^ere poorly eqi 
had never been under fire, while two hi 
were raw recruits, having never been 
nor even drilled. Colonel Ine^ersoll’s t< 
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lirmishing, an engagement ensued. In Iiis firs 
sault, the enemy, who was now seen to be i: 
eat numbers, was gallantly repulsed; but Cole 
1 Ingersoll deemed it best for the main par 
his force to fall back and concentrate its effort; 
another direction, in which the enemy was rc 
rted to be approaching in even greater number.s 
means of a bridge,' which, contrary to Colone 
gersoll’s orders, one of the ofScers under hi; 
nmand had failed to destroy during the previoiu 
ining. No sooner had Colonel Ingersoll gainet' 
! new position than he found that the eneni} 
s pouring in from all directions. It was then 
it Colonel Ingersoll exhibited, even more ad- 
rably than he had done at Shiloh and Corinth, 
dierly judgment, remarkable coolness, and 
•very. Sending a detachment to hold the 
ige, he planted his two guns in the Lexing- 
road, deployed the remainder of his little 
idful of men in a single line at right angles to 
road, on either side, and awaited the as.sault. 
r did he wait long; for, in a moment, the forces 

__ 1 -r-s ^ 
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“ rebel yell ” ; and it was impossible to 
Meanwhile, a part of Colonel Inger; 
cavalry, in the rear of tlie guns, was 
advance and, as soon as those on the n 
out of the way, charge the enemy, whicl 
and again repulsed. About this time, C< 
ersoll dismounted and stood by the gu- 
aging his men, and personally directing 
until a desperate cavalry charge was ti 
into a hand-to-hand encounter, and until 
swept over and around him. But as we 
child have attempted to arrest the prog 
avalanche. For, despite Colonel Ingei 
sonal gallantry, and that of many of 1 
and men, particularly those of his own c 
of the artillery, many others, when n: 
atively needed, could not be successfu' 
and even had the conduct of the latter 
the opposite, the outcome of the engage) 
hardly have been different from what it 
the enemy was in overpowering num 
ously estimated, in official Federal rcpoi 

til on .cin n tn tw(=‘nt'«r 
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t is significant that General Forrest, reportii 
3 General Bragg, six days later, coiiceruing tli 
nd the several other engagements in West Tc 
essee, commends his oflEcers “ for their gallant] 
1 the fight at Lexington,” one of them, Capta 
'rank B. Gurley, of the Fourth Alabama Cavalr 
ho captured the guns, having lost “ his onlerl 
irgeant by the fire of the gun when within 15 fei 
■ its muzzle.” General Forrest mentions, in th 
)nnection, only one other fight.' 

It is thoroughly characteristic of Ingcrsol 
lat, even at the frightful crisis of his captnn 
is wit was in active evidence. “Stop firing! ” b 
routed to Major G. V. Rambant, of Geuen 
orrest’s command. “ I’ll acknowledge yon 

-old Confederacy.” Immediately after tin'; 

.e General himself rode up, and substantially th 
flowing colloquy occurred :— 

“Who’s in command of those troops?” crie 
>rrest, pointing toward some of the flyiii] 
valrymen. 

The Life of General Nathan Bedford Forrest, by John Albi 
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“ I don’t know,” replied Inger? 

“ Who was in cominaiul ? ’ 
General. 

“If you’ll keep the secret,’ 
blandly, “ I’ll tell you. I was.” 

At that moment began a ■ 
which terminated only wnth tin 
Forrest. He never lost an opj 
the Federal colonel who, “ in th 
willingly but wittily became his ; 

Three days after his capture, 
was paroled by General Imrre.sl 
Louis, to command a camp of ol 
oners. There, despairing of exc 
to active duty, he resigned his 
was honorably discharged, on Ju 
the Republic by no means lost 
returning to civil life in Peoria, 1 
ardent and patriotic devotion, eve 
further, with his incomparable cl 
prestige, the cause of “ Union am 


CHAPTER IV. 


FBOM EIGHTEEN SIXTY-SEVEN T 
EIGHTEEN SEVENTY-SEVEN 

■# 

O N FEBRUARY 28,1867, Ingersoll be 
attorney-general of Illinois, servin 
such until January ii, 1869. He wa 
pointed by Governor Richard J. Oglesby, 
undoubtedly would have succeeded himself 
the ofl&ce was made elective, had he not renm 
the candidacy therefor. The reasons for the n 
ciation indicated will be noted later. Mean tin: 
come, in proper narrative sequence, to anothc 
an act which, for manliness,—for uuswe: 
fidelity to the dictates of conscience,—has i 
been surpassed in the history of American po’ 
On May 6,1868, the Republican state conve 
met in Peoria to select a candidate for the go 
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Standing their high personal regr 
could not afford to launch the bark 
tions without some assurance that 
dashed against the jagged rock of 
They wanted a pledge from their pi 
who, he it marked, had yet to 
renown. Accordingly, a committc 
to confer with him, the conventio 
await the result. It had not long ; 

Gentlemen, I am not asking to be govern 
have in my composition that which I have cle« 
my views upon religion. My position I would i 
stances, not even for my life, seem to renouiu 
fuse to be president of the United States 
religious belief is my own. It belongs to rn 
Illinois. I would not smother one sentiment cj 
emperor of the round globe.’' 

In these days, when the gaxe 
extended without revealing a polit 
of a priest, this reply is as strange 
would be a fountain that should 
fevered breast of the desert. 

For the sake of narrative co 
historic justice, I may add that 


eighteen sixty-seven to seventy-sev. 


ersoll to become one, and who, to say tbe leas 
not prevent bis friends, in that very convei 
from making political capital of the fact that 
ersoll was an “ infidel.” 

And this is not the worst: the same indivi( 
who sought to stake the mental manhood of k 
soil upon a “ tower of silence,” to be pccke 
the unclean vultures of politics, now dcsin 
retain him as “ guide, counselor, and friend.” 
wisdom, his eloquence—his prestige—must nt 
lost to them. And so, by the strange aid 
of hypocrisy, his disqualifications for the gi 
natorial candidacy suddenly became qualifica 
for that of attorney-general. Accordingly, ii 
followed injury; and he was asked to accept 
nomination for the latter ojEce. But Robert G. 
ersoll still stood sponsor for his manhood ; an< 
reply on this occasion was about as evasive 
difficult of comprehension as had been his repl 
the committee from the convention, and pre; 
ably, for that reason, did not afford as n 
pleasure to him who became the successful cs 
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concerned, sealed Ingersoll’s doo 
Illinois, but throughout the Unitcc 
There occurred, in connection 
paign, a little incident which, reve; 
sense of justice,—his tenderness ; 
—even more impressively than 
replies to the politicians revealed 1 
hood, it is here impossible to omit, 
house of English is filled with pric( 
long before I heard of this inciden 
(for myself alone) as to which w 
which the tenderest, expression ir 
that the greatest was Shakespeai 
no darkness but ignorance,” and t 
est^ most compassionate, was Whitn 
the sun excludes you, do I exclude 
incident of Ingersoll changed my i 
ticulars of that incident are as folk 
Soon after the campaign, Ingerst 
of his associates were gathered : 
Peoria. Some one mentioned tlr 
orthodox political opponents had 
charge that he had referred to Cl: 
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But Ingersoll replied :— 

“ Gentlemen, it isn’t to have you think that 
rould call Christ ‘ an illegitimate child ’ whi 
.urts me: it is to think that you should tliii 
bat I would think any the less of Christ if 
new it was so.” 

It has been stated by many whose judgment 
ntitled to great weight, that, had Ingcr.soll kc 
[lent on religious questions, any place within t' 
ift of the people might have been his. For c 
mple, the resolutions of the memorial mcetii 
hich was held in Peoria on July 23, 1899, ai 
hieh was participated in by the most prominc 
isidents of that place,—his lifelong acquaintanc 
ud former fellow-citizens and neighbors,—conta 
le following:— 

* At a time when everything’ impelled him to conceal ] 
►inions, or to withhold their expression, w/um the hiyjirst hmwrs 
e state were his if he would bid avoid the discussiiyn tf the qu 
ms that relate to futurity^ he avowed his belief; he did not In 
5 knee to superstition, nor countenance a creed from which I 
Lellect dissented. 

“ Casting aside all the things for which men most sigh—politit 
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feel that he was greater than a martyr, greater 
than a mere hero—he was a thoroughly lumesi?^ 

Hon. Clark E. Carr (ex-ministe 
wko is intimately and personally < 
tke last fifty years of the polit’ 
Illinois, said, in an eloquent addre 
soil memorial meeting in Chicago, 
1899 

‘‘We remember how, on account of his splen 
sublime patriotism, we in Knox county and in <ii 
united in seeking to place him in the. chief cxet* 
remember that by modifying certain vinos he 
been nominated by acclamation and elected to the 
nor of Illinois, which would have opened the 
emoluments and positions ; and we rerncndir'f 
and firmness he held to his convictions, and th; 
timent, the appeal of friends, nor the allure men 
move him to accept as true what he could not be 

“It is my strong conviction,” v 
cure D. Conway, in the Souih P, 
London, “ that but for orthodox ai 
nel Ingersoll would have been Pn 
United States, Certainly no man 
ever occupied that office.” 
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he following, if, indeed, in mucli more intim: 
arms : ‘ Were it not for your attitude on rcligic 
ou could, with your ability and personalitj'', ha 
ny honor that it is possible for the Aincric 
eople to bestow.’ 

Strange as it may seem to some, the recipient 
lese intended compliments never appreciated thei 
md what an alternative mediocrity did j)ut at 1: 
:etl As a matter of fact, there was no ])lace 
lis Republic that could have honored Roliert ( 
igersoll. And he could no more have preserv( 
fence on religion, than Slielley could have r 
ained from pouring forth the marvelous ])oc‘ti 
lat now glorifies the realm of fancy. Whore 
le man with imagination enough to picture Ih; 
on frame of ample proportions, that chissic ho;: 
id fine, frank face—that embodiment of all tl 
adations of temperament, from clown to king™ 
tting acquiescent at the feet of a Talmago I 
And suppose that Ingersoll had liecomc pre.s 
int of the United States. Suppose that, unhee< 
g the silent voice within, he had agreed t 
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How many can recall the names o 
dents? We remember Washingto 
first. We remember Jefferson, who 
the sublimest of human clocumei 
the noble sage, whose lamp of wisdo 
And we remember Lincoln, in w' 
the sadness and sorrow, the anguii 
and the consolation, of a people; 
kept unscattered in the skies the 
the Republic; who caused the bow 
to arch alike the white and the bh 
like lightning, always taking the ! 
often struck in the highest plac' 
humor, like sunshine, silvered an 
clouds of war”;—Lincoln! in his I 
fetters, at his feet the bowed slave 
the ruthless fields, his hand the la 
dying soldier’s brow. 

The truth is, that, in levying 
there is no extrinsic substitute for 
In the inexorable necessity of thin 
can ultimately be otherwise than 
No office per se can be gpreat enou] 
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:hey should also consider, that rarely, wi 
copies, has the greatest been chosen to lead 
3 rule. Nor should this excite surprise; for t' 
adividual who bears the unniistalcable stainj) 
loral and intellectual grandeur almost invariab 
iffers sufficiently from his fellows to incur tlu 
isapproval, if not their contempt. Nature do 
ot make and break a special die to please t’ 
mltitude. 

Far from regrettable, Ingersoll’s declination 
le nomination for the governorship of Tlliiu; 
as one of the richest blessings that ever befc 
le cause of intellectual freedom. It was an i 
Ident which, to the real friend of progress, mu 
rer recall the spirit of the Declaration and of tl 
Mancipation, 

In the first place, Ingersoll yearned for ine 
mably higher things than the governorship i 
ly state, or the presidency of any count r 
hatever. He could not liave been satisfied wit 
nng the mere servant of a people. He himse 
assessed not only ears, but a voice. lie had 

essacre for manhind and umnld dolnr/.*- 
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would have been extinguished—lit 
upon a flame of morning-glories! 
drunk a subtle poison which, unlike 
would have sought out and destre 
of his moral being. He would hav 
self,—would have thrust an ignoin 
gag into his own mouth; and ev 
glass of conscience,—the mirror ( 
would have seen that gag projectiii; 

And suppose, again, that he h: 
dent of the United States, as he : 
would have done had he listened 
sirens of Illinois. What, in gene 
been the result? A splendid h}' 
White House; a vast number c 
Federal troops in attendance at pro; 
ing-bees ”—that is, the protection c 
zens at home; some allegations 
citizens in China and Turkey ho 
tected in their “ rights ; a fi 
snubs for the royal tyrants a 
Europe; a volume or so of really 
papers ” (not to mention the fon 
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[ead ” ; the record of one who did more for 1 
mancipation of the human mind than all 1 
•overnors and presidents of history ; the recc 
f a man who pursued the straight, unswervi 
ourse that wins the hatred of the many and t 
)ve of the few,—the execration of the prcse: 
nd the oak aud laurel of the future. 

§ 2 . 

On September 14, 1869, at Peoria, on the oc< 
on of the unveiling of a statue to that deathk 
ivant, Ingersoll first delivered his lecture < 
lumboldt —a life dedicated to the dcmoustrati< 
: “ the sublimest of truths,” that “ the universe 
3verned by law.” 

And in the following 3rear came the lecture < 
lio", 7 tas Paine ; for “ with his name left out, tl 
story of liberty cannot be written.” 

In 1872 was published The Gods, a lecture, whic' 
monstrating that “each nation has created a god 
tio “ has- always resembled his creators,” natu 
ly lays down, as an initial proposition, this stril 
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erty, a word without which all o 
vain.” 


13 - 

In the autumn of 1875, aceom 
wife and children (Bva and Ma 
made a brief tour abroad, visiting' 
land, and France. Upon his rctur 
Peoria, on November 16th, for t 
“The National Blues,” a local mili 
tion one of the most cluiractcri.st 
ins lifetime. It was entitled: 
mat I Did Not See, in England 
France. In it, we have many an 
of his attitude at the shrine of dei 

Of his visit to Westminster Abbcv 
he says:— ^ ’ 


i upon a statue of .Shakcsn 

‘“And like the b.useh-.ss ful.n,. „f 
The cloud-capp'd towers, the 

The solemn temple.s. the K,,..ntVi:; 

Yea all which it inherit, .shall .liss^ 
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While in Paris, Ingersoll asked the supcriiit 
ent of Pere Lachaise if he could direct him to 1 
3mb of Auguste Comte; but the superintcnd( 
ad never even heard of the author of the “ Posit: 
hilosophy.” Ingersoll then asked the super 
mdent if he had ever heard of Napoleon Boi 
arte. 

“ Of course I have,” he answered, in a lialf-i 
ilted tone. “ Why do you ask me such a qu< 
on ? ” 

“ Simply that I might have the opportunity 
tying,” replied Ingersoll, “ that when everythii 
mnected with Napoleon, except his crimes, .slu 
ive been forgotten, Auguste Comte will be lovin 
’ remembered as a benefactor of the human race 
Whether or not Ingersoll then found the obje 
his inquiry, he found the tomb of Najioleoi 
id his now world-famous “ Soliloquy ” there, fir 
ven in the lecture above mentioned, wa.s tl 
suit. 
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be innocent; while only two days k 
“to fulfill a promise made many ; 
pronounced at the grave of his faf 
Benjamin Weld Parker, the first of 
which, for purity, simplicity, and clr 
and for pathos and truly poetic rec 
nothingness of all animate nature i 
of the inevitable tragedy of death, ■' 
posterity unequaled in our tongue. 

§ 5 - 

But Ingersoll’s chief accomplish 
dramatic act, his most consummate t 
a whole, during this year, and, in i 
influence for his personal prefenne 
oratorical triumph of his life, was 1 
of Blaine for the presidency, at t 
national convention, in Cincinnati, 
From a reputation that was hardly i 
he sprang to a reputation that was 
oratorical wonder of his state, he bei 
half-hour, the Cicero of his countr 
As ne Elegy ^ in a moment, made ( 
as The Cotter's Caturdov N7crht \v\s^ 
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ipon His brow tbe fadeless laurel of Poljuiu] 

IS be tossed from his fervent lips the “sliiui 

ance ” and argent “ plume ” of Janies G- Blaine 

That Ingersoll’s triumph was inevitable is 

ertain now, when we consider the man and t 

ime, as it was surprising then. The year,—it v 

listoric—a year of patriotic memories; the i.ssu 

-they were fraught with as much gravity a.s a 

hat could concern the citizens of the Rciiuldi 

he party,—although in power, it was liegiimi; 

3 show symptoms of internal discontent, of dis.st 

ion, of weakness, and, for the first time in twel 

ears, its most hopeful wisdom beheld what 

Jared were the shadowy portents of defeat; t’ 

onvention,—it was, both because of those presei 

nd of those whose interests were there at .sttih 

ne of almost unexampled dignity, but withal 

invention in which the tides and currents 

nbition and intrigue surged fierce and wild ; tl 

respective nominee,—he was the most audaciou 

le most impetuous, and the most iusjiiriug • 

aders—the idol of the hour. Such a year, sue 
_ _ 1 . 1 -1 « 
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took on an increased volume of sound : and for t 
ing fury of acclamation, the wild waving of fan*^ 
chiefs, transformed the scene from one of iielil 
bedlam of rapturous delirium. Ingerstdl wait 
serenity until he should get a chance to ho lu 
then began an appeal, impas.sim\ed, artful, h 

give. ♦ * * 

“ Possessed of a fine figure, a face tjf winnir 
Ingersoll had half won his audience Ijcfore he spi 
attestation of every man that heard him, that s 
stroke was never uttered before a political amvv.t 
indescribable. The coolest-headed in the IiaU 
wildest expression. The adversaries tif Illaine, :i 
listened with unswerving, absorbed attention. C 
his eyes and mouth wide open, his figure nu)vin|j 
tremendous periods that fell in a measured, ex(|ui 
from the Illinoisan's smiling lip.s. The matchless 
of the man can neverbe imaginexl frotn the repor 
the prodigious force, the inexpressil^lc power, the 
of the audience, requires actual sight. 

“Words can do but meager justice to the wi/. 
traordinary man. He swayed and moved and ini 
and worked, in all ways, with the mass before hi 
some key to the innermost mechaiusm that tnov 
and when he finished, his fine, frank face as calr 
the overwrought thousands sank back in an exiuu 
wonder and delight." i 

The speech:— 

“ Massachusetts may be satisfied with the loj 

"Rrictriw • cn T • Kut if 
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-The Republicans of the United States demand as their leader in 
reat contest of 1876 a man of intelligence, a man of integrity, a n 
f well-known and approved political opinions. They dcniand a stat 
lan; they demand a reformer after as well as before tlie clecti 
'hey demand a politician in the highest, broadest and best semse 
lan of superb moral courage. They demand a man actpiairUed vv 
ublic affairs—with the wants of the people; with not only the 
uirements of the hour, but with the demands of the future. Tl 
emand a man broad enough to comprehend the relations of t 
rovernment to the other nations of the earth. They demand a 11: 
ell versed in the powers, duties and prerogatives of eticii aiui ev< 
epartment of this Government. They demand a man who v 
icredly preserve the financial honor of the United States; orui w 
lows enough to know that the national debt must be throu 
le prosperity of this people; one who knows enough to ktunv tl 
1 the financial theories in the world cannot redeem a singje dt»llar; 0 
ho knows enough to know that all the money must be made, not 
w, but by labor; one who knows enough to know that tl»e people 
le United States have the industry to make the money, and the hoii 
• pay it over just as fast as they make it. 

“ The Republicans of the United States demand a man who kme 
at prosperity and resumption, when they come, must eome to|»esl»i 
at when they come, they will come hand in hand through the gold 
irvest fields ; hand in hand by the whirjing spindles and the ttumi 
heels; hand in hand past the open furnace doors ; hand in h.uui ! 
e flaming forges; hand in hand by the chimneys filled witli rag 
e, greeted and grasped by the countless sons of toil 
“ This money has to be dug out of the earth. You cannot nntke 
■ passing resolutions in a political convention. 

‘'The Republicans of the United States want a man who krun 
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“ Our country, crowned with the v*ist niui in:i 
of its first century, asks fur a man wurtliy of th 
of her future; asks for a man who has t!u» aiu 
for a man who is the grandest cumlnnatiun of I 
brain beneath her tlag—such a man is James (h 
^‘For the Republican host, led by this intrepid 
defeat. 

‘‘This is a grand year—a year filled wdh nx 
olution ; filled with proud and teruler menunh- 
sacred legends of liberty—a year in which the, 
drink from the fountains of enthusiasm ; a year 
call for the man who has preserved in Congr<' 
won upon the field; a year in winch they c. 
has torn from the throat of treason the tunppj 
man who has snatched the mask of Ihmunitw 
face of rebellion; for the man who, like an i! 
stood in the arena of debate and challenged al 
still a total stranger to defeat. 

“ Like an armed warrior, like a plumed kni 
marched down the halls of the American Co 
shining lance full and fair against the hra/,en 
famers of his country and the maligners of 
Republican party to desert this gallant leader 
army should desert their general upon the lieU 
“James G. Blaine is now and has been for 
sacred standard of the Republican party. I cal 
human being can stand beneath its folds withoi 
out remaining free. 

“ Gentlemen of the convention, in the name < 
the only republic that ever existed upon tliis t 
all her defenders and of all her supporters ; in 
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)f this speech, which, as is so well known, awaken 
mprecedented enthusiasm, not only in the Unit 
states and other Bnglish-speaking- countries, I 
n France, where it was translated into the nati 
ongfue, are of the deepest interest. 

Not only Blaine, but Morton also (who was 
^arm friend of the orator, and whom the latt 
reatly admired), had requested Ingersoll to pla 
is name before the convention. Being favoral: 
j both, and the matter not being subject to 1: 
ersonal preference, he informed them that, as 
lember of the Illinois delegation, he would prose 
le name of that delegation’s choice.' 

It was nearing the midnight preceding the non 
ation when Ingersoll and his brother “ Clark 
iached their apartment at the hotel iu Cinciuua: 
bt a sentence of the speech that Robert mu 
; ready within twelve hours to deliver had bee 
-st in final form, nor even roughly sketched c 
iper. His brother, aware of this, was filh 
ith affectionate anxiety. He feared that Rober 
rough mere negligence, might not rise as gloi 

I5s1\7 Tia lrTIA.tTtr ■fy-w 'Ll J . a 
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permitted himself to worry about the 
of a speech. So the two brothers ret: 
soon asleep. 

Suddenly Robert awoke. It was s 
he felt refreshed,—alert. Quietly 
stepped into the adjoining room, ch 
behind him, lit the gas. It was three 
sat down, and the subject-matter and 
of the prospective speech passed be 
like a panorama—the year, the issr 
the candidate, the vast assemblage i 
Hall. The picture was complete. I 
it; now he must hear it—it must sati 
the poet-orator. He picked up a pen 
tention, here and there, to rli\-lhm 
tone-coloring, cadence, and—genius 
work! Then Robert lugersoll, wit 
that “Clark” didn’t even dream of 
light and returned to bed as iioiseles; 
risen. 

Suddenly he woke again, or rather,' 
—“ Clark ” was tugging at his arm 
portunate anxiety. ‘ It was nine o’cl 
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ly rejoined, as he drew a manuscript from 
pocket and began to read. 

“When did you write it?” asked his aniaj 
ind delighted brother, at the close. 

“ Oh, last night, while you were asleej 
inswered Robert. 

Thus was written in solitude, and delivered fi- 
oan audience of one, the “ Plumed Knight Speed 
rhus was kindled, in the pale glimmer of t 
■ midnight oil,” the most brilliant flash of eloquen 
hat ever electrified a political convention. 

§ 6 . 

On July 4th, “ one hundred years ” after “ o 
ithers retired the gods from politics,” Ingcnst 
elivered at Peoria the Cenfcmnal Oraiion. W^'Iii 
be latter, from opening to close, breathes the mo 
)fty, inspiring, and worshipful patriotism, it co 
lins one passage in particular which, because 
beer simplicity of diction, and tendernes.s . 
athos, it is here impossible to omit. This of tl 
len who bore the Stars and Stripes from the litt 
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wife to defend herself, and he left the prattling ha 
by their mother and by nature. The mother n: 
planted the corn and the potatoes, and hoed ther 
the children, and, in the darkness of night, toU 
brave father and the ‘sacred cause.' She told l 
while the war would be over and father would ^ 
with honor and glory. 

“Think of the women, of the sweet children w 
footsteps of the dead—who waited through the 
years for the dear ones w^ho never came." (ix 78) 

If the time ever comes when the nmj< 
cans can read without emotion the 
graphs, then will the Declaration of 
have been in vain. 


§ 7 - 

The campaign followiiig the speed: 
was, for Ingersoll, as fur as purely pc 
was concerned, a period of uuparallelc 
influence. Of his reasons for this a' 
told us very plainly. He entered tli 
paign, he says, not as a politician, b' 
cate and defender of certain principle 
he believed rested the welfare of tin 

TV”! I 
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he campaign,” he says, “simply because the righ 
if American citizens in at least sixteen states 
he Union were trampled under foot. * * * I fc 
hat it was necessary to arouse the North. I fc 
hat it was necessary to tell again the story of tl 
Lebellion, from Bull Run to Appomattox. I ft 
hat it was necessary to describe what the Sotithei 
eople were doing with Union men, and with colon 
len ; and I felt it necessary so to describe it th; 
le people of the North could hear the whips, ai: 
5uld hear the drops of blood as they fell upon tl 
ithered leaves.” (ix 228) That he did all tin 
ud much more, the written and traditional a 
mnts of the most remarkable political campaig 
i our history are ample proof. The number < 
jeeches that he made in New York, New Jersey 
ennsylvania, and especially in Maine, Ohio, III 
jis, Indiana, and Wisconsin, is simply enonuou.s 
id, what is far more significant, the size, charactei 
id enthusiasm of the assemblages that he at' 
■essed are alike unprecedented in America; 
atory. Every speech, no matter how many ha. 
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“* * * noreportcoulildojustiaaosiu-haaw 

of the great western orator, ami we- have mu ati 
any adequate impression of an achlrc-ss which is i-u„ 
to be the most remarkable for originality, power ai 
heard in this section. 

"Such a speech by such a man-if there; is anothei 
the magnetism of the speaker must he felt ■ the imle- 
must be experienced, in order to appreciate his 
During portions of his athlress there w i 
eyes of every person in the audie.um, a.ul from <,,h 
eld the assemblage by a spell more potent than th 
have ever heard speak. It was one of the gra.nlest,' 
thnlhng appeals in behalf of the gr,-,tt prindi-les <: 
and justice to all men, ever tiehvered, ami we vvish it 
heard by every citizen of our helovetl ReiJuhlic." (ix 


. that, after one of Iiifrerso' 

lu Mame, the professor of Greek in a c 


“ If Demosthenes 
properly reported.'' 


was ever as eloquent as In|rersa] 


The speech at Cooper Union, 

beptember loth, was, according- to 

UdlLv • 


Net 

Tlu 
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«;i< * ^ the presiding" officer wisely decided to submit no otl 
peaker to the too severe test of speaking on the same occasion w 
Ir, Ingersoll." 

The New York Speech, like tlie Bangor Spree 
ras published without revision by the orator. 

Eleven days later, at Indianapolis, in the cour 
f an address “ to the veteran soldiers of the R 
ellion,”—almost before the enthusiastic echoes 
ie “Plumed Knight Speech” had died away ,—1 
ave voice to that imaginative flight which has sim 
ecome universally known as A Vision of I Vo 
nd which, beyond the uttermost reach of dispute, 
re most inspiring, the sublimcst, the :uost trul 
athetic, the most perfect, of wai'-paiutings. T1 
sader who does not fully realize the latter wou: 
o well to turn from Hugo on Waterloo, or fro: 
dncoln at Gettysburg, to Ingersoll at ludiauapoli 

It is not uninteresting, as a test of clocpiene 
lat, during the address last indicated, (the and 
ace being in the open air) two heavy showei 
:curred without causing any one to seek shelte 
lany indeed remaining rapt and motionless whi' 
le water actuallv “ trickled down their bnel-q 
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mmmate ease, the most eloquent orator of th 
Buglish tongue. 

On October 5th, twenty thousand people,—sai^ 
to be the largest political audience that had eve 
gathered in northern Indiana,—greeted him a 
Elkhart, special trains being run on all railwa; 
branches centering there. He was welcomed wit! 
the most eager enthusiasm; for the occasion, fa 
from an ordinary incident of the campaign, wa 
rather an ovation to Ingersoll individually, afte 
his triumphant tour of the eastern states. 

Passing over the details of the day, it is no les 
“ curious ” now than then “ to watch the immens 
crowd, moved with the thought of the orator ”; t 
witness its “ tremendous outbursts ” and, anon, it 
breathless suspense, ‘ as eye seeks eye in silen 
wonder.’ Bven more absorbing is the view al 
forded by the account of a member of the part; 
that journeyed from Chicago to participate iu th 
welcome:— 


" Ingersoll began in his characteristic way. lifting his auriience t 
climax after climax, until men and women who had been state 

# T ..I.,..-..- _ . _ . _ 
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►wn from his lofty flight with an easy grace, and seemed to se 
:e a bird on wing over the group of women in drab/' 

His final political speech of this year was del 
■ed in Chicago, on October 20th. No full stei 
raphic report was made. Extracts, however, w< 
ithoritatively preserved and published. 

Intent on choosing the most trustworthy medii 
r conveying, at this late date, something akin 
1 adequate impression of the appreciation of t 
•ator on the occasion indicated, the temptation 
aote from the Chicago Tribune of October ; 
376, the words of one who was present, is 1 
rong to resist:— 

“Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll spoke last night at the Exposition Bu 
I to the largest audience ever drawn by one man in Chicn 
om 6:30 o'clock the sidewalks fronting along the building w 
nme.d. At every entrance there were hundreds, and half-an-h 
er thousands were clamoring for admittance. So great was 
issure the doors were finally closed, and the entrances at either < 
utiously opened to admit the select who knew enough to appl) 
3se directions. Occasionally a rush was made for the main d( 
d as the crowd came up against the huge barricade they were sw 
ck only for another effort. Wabash Avenue, Monroe, Ada; 
:kson, and Van Buren Streets were jammed with ladies and gen 
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political meeting in Chicago. Tin-y c.tn,c K, f .r hu 
speaker looked down from lus priva iii-Hu !..■ n . 
faces, stamped with the most xnu n.v xuu-u- .i .u ..... 

-The galleries were packed. The liam- -J the 
creaked, groaned, ami swayed with the i. . .'i . 

trusses bore their living weight, 't he p,.i.lr! t.u.s; 1. 
The roof was crowded, and the sky-iight .* ii-rii, - ! « i 

and there an adventurous youth etepi inu ..;i t!..' 
Towards the northern end of the hitd.ho):, .ei the 
smaller gallery, dark, and not p.titi. nlolv ■■•i ■'e 1 
fairly packed-packed hke a s.ir.hnr ..M-h -.o.-u 

in the organ-loft around the side-, of the oi e in, r ., 
human being could sit. st.md. or li.mg. wa . | tr m,;. 

“ It was a magnificent onip.'tiiini;. .it e-.i;,>•<> n 
pliment alike to the principle it lepie-.eni.-.!. ..i,.; thr , 

Another writer* who w.i-: psf'.rtu i 
porter) stated, iu a stihseijiii'Ut ih- .ct ij 
meeting, that he “neviT.saw uti.vfhitit' 
with the wild excilenicnt and ••ttihif 
fested by the people’* when it w.f; ann 
Ingersoll was approaching. * Ii',’ r., 
description, ‘the queen t»f I'h»i;I.in«l <• 
Russia had been coming inii» thr 
one end, and Ingersoll at the tdlim’, i 
believe, would have been turm-tl tou as . 
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§ 8 . 

In tlie following year (1877), national qnestic 
3t distracting liis attention, Ingersoll coutinu' 
ith renewed vigor, liis anti-theological crusui 
1 his first lecture, 77 ir Libi'rty of Jl/an, Womc 
id Child, he made, not for himself alone, but 
ihalf of his fellows, clerical and hi}’', what 
terwards advised every other man and eve 
Oman to make,—“ an individual declai'atiou 
dependence.” He said :— 

“I have made up my mind to say my say. I shall do it kiia 
;tinctly; but I am going to do it. I know there arc tliou.saiuLs 
;n who substantially agree with me, but who arc not in a corulil 
express their thoughts. They are pour ; tli(‘y arc in busine.ss; : 
*y know that sliould they tell their honest thought, persons will 
;e to patronize them—to trade with them ; tht‘y wish to grt bn 
• their little children ; they wish to take care of tlieir wives; t! 
sh to have homes and the comforts of life. ICvery .such persor 
:ertificate of the meanne.ss of the community in wltich he resii 
id yet I do not blame these jieople for not expressing their th<m|. 
ay to them: ‘ Keep your ideas to yourselves; feed and clothe 
2S you love; I will do your ttilking for you. The church can 
ich, cannot crush, cannot .starve, cannot stop or stay me; I \ 
)ress your thoughts.' " (i 354) 
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eyeless sockets with their flcshlcss huii 
forever from the imagination of lucn," 1 
Ingersoll having delivcrea this (as 
preceding) lecture in San I'rancisco, ll 
that city, eager to discover a vulncnU. 
which to attack him from the pulpit, i 
forthwith to the late Mr. William Reyn 
prominent religious worker, at the leiti 
(Peoria), asking to be furnished with :u 
information reflecting upon the hit ter 
character. Mr. Reynolds replied that, 
Ingersoll’s anti-theological views, the 
such information. But the clergy 3 
attack just the same 1 Inger.soll retort 
27th, with Ify Revinvi'rs /u ; iruYi/, 
ablest and lengthiest lectures. 

His address About I'arou'oj' in Hi- 
during this sea.son, contains the folio 
ing epigram: “To plow is to pray, to 
prophesy, and the harvest answers suit! 

The Eight to Seven Addre&i^ .so cal 
eight of the congres.sional electoral etn 
fifteen declared for the tdection of 
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ving city; William Llcj'^d Garrison, James 
ields, and tlie governor of Massacliusetts bei 
nong tliose present. “ The lecture,” as B 
nians insisted upon calling it, opened with 
incise statement of Ingersoll’s reasons for parti 
iting in the campaign of Hayes, and “ contaii: 
witty, philosophical, and intensely patriotic vi 
the political contest preceding and following t 
cent election, with wise and timely suggestio 
r preventing similar perils in the future.” 
Dston paper stated that Ingersoll’s reputation 
.e greatest living orator was conceded to be iirn 
id justly establi.shed. 

Ingersoll also published during this year a F 
'cation of Thomas Paine, it being a reply to t 
ew York Observer's attack upon the “ Auth' 
ero of the Revolution.” 


§ 9 - 


Not long after the inauguration of Hayes, Ii 
soli’s friends, including the entire congressioi 
legation from Illinois, requested the president 
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That the matter aHonhd liiiii no I 

ment is shown by the h^lhuvuii; v\u 
letter to Dr. Moiicure D. Conway, thru 
London:— 

'‘You have probably seen by the tlrNy. 4 !, hr% fh.ii 
the mission. The religious prens rar.r*! a 
pious anguish. Hypocrites of tiu* wvnla p4p:'-j j. i:.'.' 
believers in denouncing the ap|Hnfifinrii? It w.4-. I. 
the panic occasioned by so small a m.iftrr, | *v,r. 
would be said. Upon the wbi.4r. ihr ,4 

were very gratifying indeed. Noi murh p.-fl. 
kindness to me, but for the reason ih.ii thr-v i,..:/., , 

ligion was purely a persiutal matter wirh v,ih’- 
right to meddle, one way or thr ythn.'’ 

His name was also iiu'ntioju’ti with n 
tlie Paris mission :uul tin* j»i<-4t;Mn 
general, and, in Illinois, with n-fcirsuc t 
States senatorship. 


§ 

In November of this yoar, ho r?-nsovf!i 
ington. Twenty years hehue, !»»' If: i' 
cial and slumberous confuirs «»| Sh.tw su-t- 

1 1 _i* _ * #* * • » . 
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lat all Ills powers and attributes luid bcconi' 
aided aud coherent force. There, he had iiu' 
le greatest intellects of the world,—the phi! 
)hers, statesmen, inventors, poets, dramatis 
)velists, and scientists of all ages,—his consta 
luipanious. There, his political, religious, a 
lilosophical opinions had taken dcfiiiitc ftn- 
here, he had laid the foundation broad aud dc( 
ot only this: upon that foundation, he had sto 
e uncompromising champion of both ph^’sic 
id intellectual liberty, had won the honors of t 
Idier, had stood in the political arena un.sulli 
id incorruptible, had stood peerless at the b; 
id, as an orator, had been crowned with fan 
. Peoria, he had written not only his first lecfui 
it one of his very greatest, 77 ir LiboTy of ]\[a 
^onian^ and Child. There, he had first praetis' 
d expounded that social and domestic philosop] 
lich was to make him the universal champion 
e fireside, and the friend of the unfortunate - tl 
01', the imprisoned, the wretched, the despise 
) his fellow-citizens, he was nature’s nobleman 


CHAPTER V. 


FliOM EIGHTEEN SEVENTYN'. 

eighteen eh; ht\ ■- ei 

I N 1878 Ingersoll \vn»ti‘ liis AVA 
lecture. It was publisluHl pusth 
unrevised original “ notes ” of it 
among the orator’.s papers. 

Robert Ingersoll adored Rol>erl U 
was doubtless quite another eireui 
prompted Rev. Henry Wanl Iti-eelu 
as an epitaph for the Great Agtio‘aie 
name of “ the ploughman poet.” 
Ingersoll once said — 

•• * * * the first main that kt lip ihr rmiMu 

ever opened a blind, that ever albwrtl a litilr 
was Robert Bums* I went in grf iiiy , 

with them. And I had tti wail lilt thrf %¥rir thmr. 

“When I went into the ilwp fd ilw tdd 
reading a book, and when he Imik ffif alifiri hi li.itu 
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‘‘Burns you know is a little valley, not vciy wide, but full of ; 
line; a little stream runs down makin|^ music over the rocks, 
lildren play upon the banks; narrow roads overrun with vi 
ivered with blossoms, happy children, the hum of bees, and I 
rds pour out their hearts and enrich the ain That is Bun 
ii 172) 

In further description of the first impressi 
hich the latter made upon him, he else\vh< 
lid:— 

“ I was familiar with the writings of the devout and insincere, 
DUS and petrified, the pure and heartless. Here was a natural her 
in. I knew the works of those who regarded all nature as depriu 
d who looked upon love as the legacy and perpetual witne.ss t^f o 
il sin. Here was a man who plucked joy from the mire, ni 
ddesses of peasant girls, and enthroned the honest man. One wli 
mpathy, with loving arms, embraced all forms of suffering life, \ 
ted slavery of every kind, who was as natural as heaven’s blue, v 
mor kindly as an autumn day, with wit as sharp as Ithuricrs sp< 
d scorn that blasted like the simoon’s breath. A man who lo 
s world, this life, the things of every day, and placed above all < 
5 thrilling ecstacies of human love, 

“ I read and read again with rapture, tears and smiles, feeling t 
>freat heart was throbbing in the lines.” (iv 37) 

The lecture (which begins by placing Bur 
ixt to Shakespeare) considers, \vith rare poe 
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orators do not produce pro.se~-(As u m 
prose is about all that most of tlu-m tl 
and Ingersoll is not generally reen 
literary critic. Neverthele.s.s, his eo 
Burns and Tenny.sou i.s at tmee one 
masterly pieces of prose, ami mie of tl 
sympathetic, and illuiuinating pu-ees 
to be found in English letters. 

Ingersoll was abroad this year, for 
and last time, visiting Ivnglan<l, Se 
France; and it was on Augu-.t loth 
sojourn at the birthplace of Hum ;, th. 
the following poem, with which the 
eludes:— 


“THE niRTHl'I.ACK nV ilURNS, 

** Though Sc»tl4ri4 4 lutn 

of pAtriot* king .iihI pm. 

The graiitlr’ii r»f ilirm 4 !! 

W;iH lijvrd rr,y^ll*'4 lirif ; 

Here lived the gmilr |i -4 'r. 

The bviog rt»iirr*liitsg. 

Comnarec! with wliiiiii tlir 
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Within this hallowed hut I feel 
Like one who clasps a shrine, 

When the glad lips at last have touched 
The something deemed divine. 

And here the world through all the years, 

As long as day returns, 

The tribute of its love and tears 
Will pay to Robert Burns." 

It bespeaks a praisewortliy mental breadth in 
ast tw'-o adherents to the faith which both Bur 
id Ingersoll unreservedly condemned, tliat It 
•hn E. Milholland, of New York, and /an M 
ren (Rev. Dr. John Watson) were in.struraen 
, securing for this poem its rightful place on t 
alls of the Burns cottage at Alloway. 

Their action came about, as follows. On a vi 
Ayr, Mr. Milholland was given a copy of t 
)em, in ordinary print, minus the name of 
ithor. Resenting the literary wrong thus bei 
irpetrated, he took with him, on a subseque 
sit, a photographic copy of the original mar 
ript, on cardboard, with marginal portraits 
urns and Ingersoll. With this, he appealed 
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the dark and silent valley, «>n Dccoi 
not knowing that, in the (.lmh}>_\ lui<t 
patiently wondering at her tearful el 
—her kisses, so many and au tent 
dowered mankind with the noblest of 
she left behind another ehihl ti> win 
her kisses, her strange white stillne 
quite so wonderful, yet wontieifnl ! 
mamma “sleep ” so long? He wtmhl 
years old—would mamma be “ aslet 
day? Perhaps not. But on Deeenib 
Robert, prattling, played with his I 
while Bbou Clark Ingersidl stout! 
looked on—wondering. In a lit!]*- 
knew that mamma would not wake 
she would always lie still and eoh 
thought kept their hearts w.irut to 
“Love is a flower that grow.s tm the 
grave.” 

And so, from day to day, fntin yea 
here and there,—in sunshine and in 
the memory of mother tt> gniilc thei 
and “ Robin.” as thev eaine to t all v: 
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scussing tliem until, upon all of tlie questio 
volved, tliey tliouglit substantially as one, ai 
course, substantially as tlie preacher did not. 
It is surprising that if, in matters theologic 
le of these brothers was the more radical, it w 
Clark.” Probably this was due to a tcmpe 
ental difference; for, where his more gift 
•other would argue with the orthodox, “ Clarl 
Duld refrain from the discussion of dogmas t 
Isity of which, he felt, ought to be perfect 
ansparent to every one. He was in unqualifi 
rreement with the dictum of Thomas Paine, tl 
to argue with a man who has renounced I 
ason is like giving medicine to the dead.” B 
the light of the preceding, we can imagine In 
eal must have been the sympathies of brothc 
cupying so high an intellectual plane as “ Clarl 
id “ Robin.” Between their minds, as betwe 
eir hearts, was a golden and inseverable bond. 
When, therefore, they began to tread ambitioi 
)ward path, they were hand in hand. Togeth 
ey went to the bar at Mount Vernon—into pr.' 
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article concerning “Clark's” i-iuctu 
Washington, 

Next to Eva Ingersoll liersi'll, “( 
Robert’s most loving critic, in tin- 

long before the latter’.s genius .Si>;uei: , 
wings of recognition,”" Claik w.i-, t 
scions of the divine fire that kitulleii ar 
the great soul beside him. Atul u lien. 
cinnati convention, Robert, aheatiy tli 
wonder of a state, became, in tim.se fr\ 
able moments, the oratorical u-tnuh-r of 
“Clark” was the first to clas|) liis brotl 
in inexpressible pride and joy. ,\uujh 
a month later, brought the folltnviiur: 

**Law ciirit r, Ml" I,. !,■ | 
'nUu F :'‘i, 


'' Ever Dearest Brother ; 

“I have just read yimr grainl i 

it the tribute of my tears. It full '.uhlusir 
truths. You are always at ihr v 

and broader than anybody; and ihrn %*m air 4''}.. 
mgkdl Your thoughts have the* irfr-a'4tli|r 
the ocean, and the directnw nf a r.iy «f I wi 

rrtiiia Vila Kif ’ 
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Again, with assurance not only of personal j 
iration and devotion, but of the admiration a 
ivotion of others ;— 


1403 K St., 

‘‘ Washington, D. C 
April 3, '7/ 


ivER Dearest Brother : 

" I reccl. yours with report of your speech at Chicago. I ran it c 
rriedly and saw you liad made the best of all your political speed 
:annot tell you how proud I am of you. Your name and praise 
the mouth of every one I meet. I put the paper in my pocktT i 
;nt over to the White House. I told Rogtu's al)out it, and he 
ted that I should leave it with him, so he might read it to the Prt 
di it with him, but on condition he would return it to me. II 
t called .since, but will to-night, and get it. 'rium I will read it 
th pleasure. Before going over to the White House, I receive 
egram, addressed to you, from S—, saying, in substan 
an I rely on you to write biographical sketch of Hayes, for ey( 
sdia? Would furnish you the fact.s necessary, and you co 
hellish them.' Hayes wished me to .send you Ids b(‘st re*ganls, c 
:1 Rogers also. Gen’l Sherman called tlie other evening, at 
use, on you and me. I had a pleasant visit with hiiti, and as 
,s leaving he said : ‘ Give nty to your !)rother whett you wri 

,m lonesome without you, and am pretty blue. When sliall I h 
X to my heart again ? 

Ever your devoted brother 


Clark," 
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otlier as intensely as they, cannut, «. 
stated; but that no other tuu ever 
intensely is at least morally certain. 

When, therefore, on May iH--,). 
denly stilled the heart of Kht.u Clusk 
visited his brother with a grief nunc p. 
overwhelming than he had ever evpi- 
only, but a grief that few Isnithers, as 
ever known. It was only after p.reat « 
mastery of his feelings, that he was a!, 
take the fulfilment of the loving c«ni 
years before; and as he stoml at 1 
brother’s bier, his grief, f!e<|Ui-ntlv we 
tearful interference with his utterance, 
pelled an interruption more pathetic cv 
words:— 

“ Dear Friends: I am i!m iti.if ihr ilr 

he would do for me. 

“The loved ami lovin|«: hroilirr, InrJi.iiid. f.dlirt, fui 
manhood's morning iiiirifi. 4^4 winl 

still were falling toward the wr'.i. 

“lie had not passed on lifr’ji lni;|iW4)‘ i!ir 
highest point; but being weary hn'd mtmwvA^ hr Ir 
wayside, and using his burdni far 4 |.i!p»wy |r",| 
sleenthat kisses down .t, 
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" This brave and tender man in every storm of life was oak ; 
:k; but in the sunshine he was vine and flower. He was the fri 
all heroic souls. He climbed the heights, and left all superstiti 
• below, while on his forehead fell the golden dawning of 
inder day, 

“He loved the beautiful, and was with color, form, and nn 
iched to tears. He sided with the weak, the poor, and wron^ 
d lovingly gave alms. With loyal heart and with the purest ha 
faithfully discharged all public trusts. 

‘ He was a worshiper of liberty, a friend of the oppressed. 
)usand times I have heard him quote these word.s: ‘ Far /us 

place a temple^ and all seaso?i, stonmerl He believed that h 
Less is the only good, reason the only torch, justice the only v 
p, humanity the only religion, and love the only priest. He adi 
the sum of human joy ; and were every one to whom he did s< 
ing service to bring a blossom to his grave, he would sleep to-ni 
lealh a wilderness of flowers. 

‘ Life is a narrow vale between the cold and barnm peaks of 1 
rnities. We strive in vain to look beyond the heights. We 
tud, and the only answer is the echo of our wailing cry. From 
celess lips of the unrcplying dead tlierc comes no vvonl; but in 
fht of death hope sees a star and listening love can hear the ru; 
a wing. 

‘ He who sleeps here, when dying, mistaking the approach of dr 
■ the return of health, whispered with his latest breath, ‘ I am be 
w.' Let us believe, in spite of doubts and dogmas, of fears j 
irs, that these clear words are true of all the countless dead. 

“ The record of a generous life runs like a vine around the mem 
our dead, and every sweet, unselfish act is now a perfumed flov 
“ And now. to vou. who have been chosem from amonir the 
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§ 3 - 

On the evening of Novcnihcr 13th, 
banquet, Palmer House, Chieaj;<s I 
sponded to the toast: “The viduntee 
the Union army, whose valor :uul pats 
to the world ‘a govenuueut of the p, 
people, and for the people.’ ” Among 
(Sherman being toastmaster) weie 
Woodford, Pope, Wilson, X'ilas, and J 
Therefore, the task of respoudisig to 
toast was one of unusual dilheulty. 
“reputation a.s the first orator in An 
the Indianapolis Jourfui/, editorially, ‘ 
distinguished audience to esped a wi 
play of oratory from him. He pruvet 
to the occasion, and deliveia-d a sprerh 
ful eloquence, brilliancy, and power, 
speech is both an oralimt and a |>ofnj. 
with ideas, and .sparkle.s with e|»igr;uuii 
sions. It is full of thoughts that 1 

words that burn. The elo.-dng :u-n 
1:1.^ ..... 
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nd the Chicago Inter-Ocean observed, also e 
rially, that, when he “ rose, * * =>= a large p; 

the audience rose with him; and the cheeri 
as long and loud. Colonel Ingcrsoll ina}’’ fail 
; regarded as the foremost orator of America; a 
lere was the keenest interest to hear him, after 
le brilliant speeches that had preceded. * * 
de] had not pi'ocecded far when the old fire bro 
It, and flashing metaphor, bold denunciation, a 
1 the rich imagery and poetical beauty win 
ark his great efforts stood revealed before t 
flighted listeners. Long before the last wo 
as uttered, all doubt as to the ability of the gn 
ator to sustain himself had departed; and, risi 
their feet, the audience cheered until the h; 
,ng with shouts. Iflkc Henry,‘the forest-bo 
emosthencs, whose thunder shook the Philip 
e Seas,’ lugersoll still held the crown within 1 
■asp.” 

And why should he not have held it ? That; 
her American had lived who could have ina 
cli a masterful address on such an occasion, is 
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"The North, filled with mtcUiK<-.'u r ;ut 1 wr.i'ah 

-marshaled her hosts and asked -alv- f..i a Ira irr. 

man. silent, thoughtful, poised and calm, s-rjn.r.l j„ 

lips of victory voiced the N.it.aa-s in .! -ca i n.ss d 
ditional and immediate surrendn' {us M) 

A man, silent, thoughtful, pu:s.-d a> 
such a setting, is thi.s a portrait of ('«! 
a blurred and faded tracing of .somolK) 
And when will this vine wither on 
the great liberator ?— 

“Lincoln, greatest of our migtnv drad. w.'ntsr mr 
as the summer air when re.ipets sing a:tud (Hr ; 
(xii 83) 

If all the rhetorics and all the re.-;t 

were blotted out, where else than tot 

could we send the slndetit fur an 
perfectly balanced hypcrixde—thc \ 
patriotism?— 

'' Blood was water, mctiiry wm Ir;4vri, and lifr 
air until one flag tiuatnl ovrr a Er|iiilitir a 

out a slave/' (sti ^3) 


But shall thi.s gem of tragwlv a? 
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sir lives; to all the living and to all the dead,—-to Sherman, 
eridan, and to Grant, the laureled soldier of the world, and 1 ; 
Lincoln, whose loving life, like a bow of peace, spans and arc 
the clouds of war.” (xii 84) 


§4. 

During this year, Ingersoll also published So 7 
Mistakes of Moses^ow^ of the ablest (and the longe; 

his lectures, declaring that “ the destroyer 
seds, thistles and thorns is a benefactor whetli 
; soweth grain or not.” 

On January 24th of the following year (i88( 
; delivered in Washington the Suffrage Addre 
plea for universal suffrage and self-goverume 
r the District of Columbia. 

He participated in the campaign of Garfield, z 
essing in Wall Street, New York, on Octol; 
!th, an assemblage which, according to the N< 
ork TimeSy words were “ entirely inadequate 
;scribe,” and which “ never was equaled in ix)i 
numbers, respectability, or enthusiasm, ev' 
iring the excitement caused by the outbreak 
e Rebellion.” 
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exigency of the times cuuhi r inr du ri. I .,i 

to make a speech, but nunv i.uy 

orator of the evening. * * I i 

man among men, pleading tnr I'.tU'.r i4 Ir,,---..u*! 
We are not here as inefiasuc-.. .r. . 'iw' 

men, but as felluw-dturns. l*hr -mj i:i * v. 
is in no conventicle «r cluiifh. 11^- r* t « *■ 

citizens, and I take the litnniv id -ivnur I i 
that for a full score ami imoi^ Is.r* ‘..v ^ 

the great, broad Ikld ed htnnamlv. l-f 
I consider it an honor to tKlrml to him. a'* I 
nest, right hand of fellowship," 


As Beecher spoke t!u.s seii!eiu*i\ 
Ingersoll and cxteutled his leiie!, ilir 
two meeting with an aiuiihU* i'la.sp. 


“I now introduce tt» yon./' rMniinijr.l i!*.- 
leading the Cireat Agmcuic hn'w.ijd. ''.iiu.ui wi.-. 
flatteringly'-ds the miiHt hrdhani l *5 

men on this globe, llul a^ undrr it'i-r hi/’i--- v ^ ! 
we find the living coals of hrr. on.dri f:.- ] x:t ■ 
magnificent antithcHis wr litu-l ihr 
thought. Ladies anti CknilrninI, Ml. 

“The orator," cautimu-f; the 
his best vein, and his andisnu r w .; . ■ 
the wonderful magical uf h: 
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r. Iiigersoll, in turn, called upon tlie audience 
ve three cheers for the great preacher. Th 
;re given, and repeated three times over. M 
ived their hats and umbrellas ; ladies, of wIk 
ere were many hundreds present, waved th 
ndkerchiefs; and men, strangers to each oth 
ook hands with the fervency of brotherhood. 

IS indeed a strange seeue, and the priiieipal act( 
it seemed, not less than the most wildly e.\ci( 
in there, to appreciate its peculiar import a 
^nificauce.” 

Ingersoll’s origitial anti-theological labors duri; 
is year were comprised in the publication of t 
:ture IV/iat Must IVc Do 7 'o Be Sewed f 
In i88i came Some Reasons Why (a lecture) a: 
he Great Infidels (also a lecture), which latt 
used clergymen, throughout the country, to i 
w their attacks xipou the Great Agnostic. Tl 
:ture was posthumously published from uui 
sed “ notes.” 
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full and exact condiliiuis wrrc : 1 1) 
should write an artit U', 1 « * tlui! ; >) 
answer it; (3) that situ 

privileg'e of rcpl3'inj^, (•}) ouc 

others might answer him; and (5! ' 

should reply, thereby e!i>sing the 
Accordingly, Ingersnli wmte the th 
titling it, /s All <f Ilf'" />• ’*<''' 
afterwards did he ktu>w it. ho «as 
second. Many unsueces‘,ful t-jfmis 
the jRevuw to obtain a leplv {tain 
tative Christian thenloj'ian or thin 
those approached was Hreelifj, who, 
the proof-sheets of IjjgerNoirr; a'tii- 

above indicated), deeliiieil to atmwrr 

in substance, that, while lu- ili ’ n.-t w 
of Inger-soll’s methods, ho ai^jcrd ust 
his thought, that an an .wr? fomi I 
would be usele.s.s, lie adi i i-d tl 
secure a replj'' from .sojne t.sslj.idi 
or college president, Aftrrwun!a 
written by the late ,|ndge Jt-jrius.ih 
the Philadelphia bar. Iino-j mI’.'. 
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Lent of tliat periodical, witliout Ingersoll’s conse 
■ knowledge, to cliange tlie title of tlie latte 
>ntribution. Ingersoll’s rejoinder of fifty-eig 
iges, wliich, it is of literary interest to note, w 
ctated to a stenographer in an almost incredil 
lort space of time, and published practically wc 
r word as dictated, appeared in the Noveml; 
imber of the Review ; “ and Judge Black was : 
rmed,” wrote the editor afterwards, “ that t 
.me number of pages of the next issue would 
his disposal,” “ it being deemed inadvisable 
,1 ” any single number of “ the Rev/ezv with t 
scussion of the one question.” “ But the Jud 
luld not be induced,” continued the editor, “ 
rite a second ai'ticlc, although strongly urged 
) so.” This, Ingcrsoll deeply regretted. “ Bla 
iblished his reply in some Philadelphia papei 
rote Ingersoll, subsequently, “claiming that 
id not been fairly treated by the Revinvi T 
tter then seciu'cd a “ reply ” from Profe.s.sor Geor 
irk Fisher, of Yale University, but only with t 
;press stipulation, that Ingcrsoll be not permitt 
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§ 6 . 

In viewing’ tlie lives of the gient, x 
dwell with insistence np<>u sucli oci 
have already laid strong claim t.. po 
tion, while many others that, catttull\ 
disclose the real mental ami mural cu 
the individual concerned are but sligl 
tioned, if not entirely ignored. We sli 
ourselves to this error in viewing the I 
soli, if we failed to note, somewhat a 
incident thattotrk place in Washinp.toii 
8, 1882. It is doubtful whether tluuo 
which more clearly reveals his iini.r 
and tenderne.s.s; and certainly there 
which more clearly demonstrates his 
. fitting expression. 

A little child had suddenly tbed. 
to parents who were far below luger 
social scale ” ; but they were hi-, friem! 
the people who had been iiu ited gall 
the open grave in theCongressitnia! Ct 
in the afternoon, he was there, 'rho 
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‘he undertaker, approaching the latter, addresj 
im in tones inaudible to others. The Great / 
ostic shook his head, but immediately inquir 

Does Mr.-desire it ? " The undertaker g£ 

1 affirmative nod, while from the stricken fall 
ime a look of earnest appeal—a look that mea 
.r more than he knew. It meant that the ra 
ho had led a regiment in battle, who had irres 
bly swayed the most unwieldy of political ct 
nations, who had captured countless juries, w 
id thi'illed vast assemblages with the wild( 
ithusiasm—it meant that the man who was ; 
istomed to being the dominant figure in affa: 

such magnitude—was now called to perform 
fice the delicacy of which made it their din 
itithesis. It meant, moreover, that the man w 
id done moi'e than any other individual in histo 
destroy that which, to a vast majority of 1 
llow-countrymen at least, was the only solace 
e hour of death, was now called to solace t 
:art of a mother in the darkest moment of th 


)ur. 
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tree of life the buds and fall utTru 

common bed of eartlu \uUuiu h^* and 
‘*Why should vvt* fear that wfaJi uilU'^fur i 
cannot tell, we do not kiitiw, whult r* ilir i;ir.i!» 
death. We cannot nay that dr.ifh Vi a hhI. 
whether the grave is the cm! tif ihi** Iil'r, nr ilic il 
whether the night ht-re is iimI MUMr^^hnr rl%r ^ t| 
we tell which is the timrr foiinnatr ihr i luld | 
arms, before its lips have Irarnrd m ^ 

all the length of life’s iinevcfi roail. f aking 

with staff and crutvh. 

“Every cradle asks «h ‘Wlirm-r*^' .a:»:| rvrjy 
The poor barbarian, wrridng a!*u»,r l.r. ^ 

questions just as well as the i[M!»rd *•! thr |}j,» 

The tearful ignorance of tt$r imr, r* 4-4 t j 

unmeaning words of the oihrr. sn.in. 
of a life has touched a grave. h.i^4 any nglst f.t y:*-.--, 
with pain and tears. 

“May be that death gives all ihrjr r* •»! uoifh i,, 
press and strain within mr arni'* 
would wdther from the eaiflv May ii r. s 
out the paths bet ween our hraii-^ i-*, rr 
And I had rather live and hnr K%lirtr d‘%i4i r* * 
life where love is not. Another hfr nought nuir 
love again the ones who love m tinr. 

“They who stand with biruking 
need have no fear. The largn .mil ih^ nr^lArt 
is to be, tells us that death, rvr« 4I iH h i 

We know that through Ihr 1 i%4Jv!‘i ff hfr 

duties of each hour --thrir gnrf «i';j ii.iy f,;,. 

this crave will lit? to thrm ;t ir- *.1 
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lestion: What other orator, ancient or mode: 
ith one-half of Ingersoll’s power in the rostrn 
»uld have planted on the grave of a child a flow 
; delicate as this ? 


§7. 

Dr. Talraage, of Broohljni, having preached 
:ries of six sermons iii which he adversely review 
line of the Great Agnostic’s lectures, IiigcrS' 
iblished, in April, 1882, Six Intcrviczvs w, 
obert G. Ingersall on Six Sermons by the Rev. 
^eWiit Tabnagc^ D.D., To Which Is Added 
'almagiazi Catechism. Throughout this exhai 
ti’e work of 430 pages, Ingersoll pursues thegre 
vine with kindly humor, but with logic as mer 
ss as it is irresistible, and concludes by ironical 
tting forth, “ in the form of a shorter catechis: 
r use in Sunday-schools, the pith and marrow 
hat he [Talmage] has been pleased to say.” 


§ 8 . 

In this year. Mav Thirtieth must have been 
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The Grand Army of the Repuhli 
Ingersoll had “but one sruiinu-ut 
Cheers for the living, tears fur ilu- d 
also knew, that there was “ !mt cun- 
the intellectual amplitiuh', the hi-.tt.n 
wealth of imagination ami feel ins*, i 
brain and heart—to lay upon the hall 
of the founders and defenders uf tin 
public a fitting wreath—Robert ( 1 . I up 
some of his enemies, that is, :u»ine peo 
not know him, sought to prevent his 1 
as the orator of the ueeasiou. ! leariipr 
begged the committee in charp.i* tti < 
matter well and long. 'I'liey ddd ; an 
and longer they consideretl, the more i 
necessary seemed the follow ing it legi 
“Our committee unanimoufly renew 
tion, and urge your aeeeptaner. ,\1| 
siastic on the subject. W'e want Ro.; 
sword of Bunker Hill.'* In,yerso!]'s 
also brought over the wire this Hash of « 
“ Glory hallelujah I The day is ours ! 

The audience, which, within a few ni 
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Jilliam Curtis, and many other prominent stat 
len, soldiers, orators, and publicists being prese 
Received with an ardent ovation, Ingers 
)unded the very depths of his theme, while 
Lsily encompassed, and even transcended, its ni; 
ificence. Upon its sublimest heights fell the si 
3 -ht of his genius. From “ the first ships whc 
rows were gilded by the western sun,” he paint 
. poetic panorama the history of tlie Great I 
iblic, until “the heavens bent above and don3 
land without a serf, a servant, or a slave.” ! 
imself and others, his address was termed (a 
IS since been published a.s) a Decoration J) 
'ration. This is a misnomer. It was far me 
lan a mere “ Decoration Day oration ” : it \\ 
1 epic prose-poem. It was never equaled, cv 
j Ingersoll himself, on any similar occasie 
Lit its further consideration here is impossib 
i the atmosphere of biography, there is no roe 
)r light for this angel of eloquence to spread 
)lden wings.' 
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middle of the next, Ingersoll was the clominan 
figure in the most noted legal case lluil has o( 
curred in the Western Hemisphere, and jirohabl; 

the most remarkable, for intiiiaiy «uul niagnitud( 

in the history of criminal jnrispnuleuee. Stephei 
W. Dorsey, formerly a United vSiates senator fror 
Arkansas, his brother John W. Dorsey, Thomas J 
Brady (second assistant postmaster-gejieral), am 
four others were indicted by a grand jury, a 
Washington, under the Revised vStatutes of th 
United States, for conspiring to defraud the hittei 
in connection with certain eoutraets and stibcoii 
tracts for carrying the mails in a number of th 
western states, on what were kmnvn as “ stai 
routes.” The two trials that ensueil wi're kuowi 
as the “ star-route trials.” There were over tei 
thousand of these .star-routes. 'Fhe defendant 
were interested in 134 separate contracts and sul 
contracts; and it was alleged that the ('.overnmen 
had been defrauded to the extent of nearly fiv 
million dollars. Considering the .si/e of thi.s sun 
of public money, and the .social and ofiieial promi 
nence of some of the dcfendanl.s, I feci .safe ii 
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le costs involved. The former, as printed a; 
,ed in the Department of Justice, occupy betwc' 
ne and ten thousand roomy pages,—probably t 
ngest records in the annals of criminal procedu: 
-while the costs have been officially estimated 
;, 200 , 000 . 

The first trial began on June ist, in the Supi'ci 
mrt of the District of Columbia, Attorney-Gc 
al Brewster and others I'epreseutiug the Govci 
ent; Ingersoll and others, the defendants. Ir 
soil was the immediate counsel for Stephen 1 
id John W. Dorsey. The trial occupied near 
iree and one-half months. At the unanimo 
quest of his legal associates in the case, Ingcrs< 
ade the final appeal to the jury, for the defen; 
iginning at noon on September 5th, and endi] 
noon on the 6th. As large an audience as h 
:en able to get within range of his voice hui 
Don his every word. The jury retii'ed on Sc 
mber 8th, and, oxx the nth, after being threatenc 
j the presiding judge, with an invocation of t 
'ovisions of the ancient common law in such cas< 

-Tiamelv. denrivatioTi of fond drinb find nlano 
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Meantime, public interest in tlie ease wu.s ev( 
more intense than ever. Tlunisatuls uf citizen.s 
every grade and vocation, inelntiing edilor.s of j' 
fluential journals, in all parts of the eountry wl 
certainly had never perused the indietnieiu, an 
who probably had never heard or read a full 
of the real testimotiy, were incessantly chunorin 
for a verdict of guilt. 

In this connection, the follmving extract from 
subsequent interview with luc.et.stiU is e.spcciall 
apropos:— 

"Question.—In pur eKpninu J,,v.h.u w.i-i ih^ n,o, 

unique case in which y«ni were rvn I ? 

“Answer,—The Star Kmite trial. jrj yMmuryjiy 

one, was against the dcfciisr, ami th.a uijr ua-* a hiiir -Trri mvmfi 
by one of the dcferulants. I m*r.vrd a ft.ati a timti |ivit}|r jji ^ 
little town in Ohio rriticising mo hir tlrfruding ihr -jard, ffiVeiil' 
I wrote that I supfiosrd !ir wa% .i ’a-iiniblr m.iti iJmi fir. uf ctitirse 
knew what ho was talking ahum whrsi hr | n,,- 
§:uilty; that the (hwcnimiml nrrdr,| h men 

should come to the trial at onrr and 
Dear Colonel: I am a fmal.’ " (vm ^ pn 

In legal and govenntiental eitides u| W'ashing- 
:on, the wildcxst excitement ptvvuslrd. There were 
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It is no exaggeration to state, that this verd 
as the greatest pex'soual victory ever won by : 
merican lawyer. It was so regarded at the tin 
hundreds who were present to hear it, while j 
irently feeling but little anxiety for the acti 
ifendauts, were beside themselves with joy 
arning that Ingersoll, despite the seeminp 
rei'wheliuing advantage of the prosecution, h 
diieved so marvelous a triumph. Indeed, cv 
le dignity of eourt was impotent to prevent 
'^ation to the great lawyer. And shortly afh 
ards, as he rode homeward with his fami! 
trough Pennsylvania Avenue, he was so f 
lently greeted by the people, that he was final 
)liged to sit with uncovered head, waving 1 
inds to either side, mueh after the manner of 
nquering hero. Telegrams of congratulati' 
.me from all pails of the country. Callers, in ; 
most unbroken procession, thronged his hou 
iring the day, and concluded their manifestalio 
gladness with a serenade in the evening, wIk 
Lgersoll responded in a short .speech. 

Of thp mnttpr Tvinnnr^r aF liie i ln-AA €»c 
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the addresses coaccrued. Ti> jKiiut«» 
of the couutle.s.s avaii.iUlc vx.inipu-.-, 
exposition; of analysis u!ul iHnir.ii 
character and motive; oi |n-!irvt In; 
and flashing: repartee; of .scathing ir, 
dealing .sarcasm; of genial hnmor am! 
—in short, to do more th.m tu rs 
weapons wielded hy th • s*4jn*-nir inie 
ator in this memorahle eonili.it •.vou 
to a temptation that eon,i,intly he-; 
appreciative critic of Itjgrr-adl. ltd 
tinent, however, that tnanv peupU- 
of their superficial kianvlrilge t.f iijjji 
his depth as a couiisrlor ;iiid adv«H 
from court with the ini-iatlie.ihle toi 
the man whom they had hosg .since e. 
the most eloquent of Amn ican .o.itu! 
less marvelous fin- his ir-.unu-rfu!}) 
Haney, and his profundsiy. in the l.tw 
Notwithstanding the vrjdirt (on Jt 
of the twelve men who had pontlrird tl 
and the tt>.stitminy, and who wrre •ad 
to render a dectsson iti at*i^or4h4ni;‘i" ^vtfli 




eighteen seventy-eight to eighty-five 


They also charge Ingersoll with having beer 
ireling to one of the “ guilty ” defendants, in cc 
deration of an enormous fee. Ingersoll receiv 
5 fee whatever. As a matter of fact, he lost i 
ily the better part of two years’ time and int 
ctual labor, but many thousands of dollars 
Lsh, through the failure of Stephen W. Dorsey 
eet various financial obligations which he : 
imed during, and subsequent to, the trials, a 
r which Ingersoll, by sulTerance of abmida 
)od nature, became technically responsible. Su 
as his reward.— 

"Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back. 

Wherein he puts alms for oblivion,^— 

A great-sized monster of ingratitudes — 

Those scraps are good deeds past; wliich are devouret 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
As done * ^ 


§ lo. 

But if ingratitude, and even worse, was to 
igersoll’s portion at the hands of one individual 
,s own country, something different was prcparii 
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Between Van Wilczek Valley and old Fort Sclkirli 
British Northwest Territory, at a point which h 
bought was situated in the bed of an ancient lal« 
le came upon a large chain, or chister, of islaiuh 
these he named “ Ingersoll Islands,” “ afte 
Colonel Ingersoll of Washington.” 

§ II- 

On October 22d Ingersoll delivered in Lincol 
Ball, in the latter city, a speech on “ Civil Rights, 
1 great number of citizens having met there to ej 
press their views concerning the decision of th 
Supreme Court of the United States in which it i 
tield that the first and second sections of the C'/v, 
Rights Act are unconstitutional. He was iutn 
iuced by Frederick Douglass, as “ one that love 
bis fellow-men,” Leigh Hunt’s famous poci 
Ahou Ben Adkemy whom Ingersoll was hel 
to typify, being employed by Douglass as tli 
medium of presenting the humanitarian, orato; 
and jurist. 

Thereupon Ingersoll, the legal anatomist, wit 
the scalpel and tweezers of logic, slowly and calml 
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0, should be remembered as an “expounder 
e Constitution.” 

There was also published during this 3’^ear, : 
e Brooklyn Union^ a lengthy interview in wliic 
gersoll critieized the Brooklyn divines for the 
titude on the tendeneies of modern thought. 
Two lectures, Orthodoxy and IVhich IVay ? we: 
livered in 1884, the last concluding with th; 
irvelous peroration:— 

“This was. 

“ This is. 

“ This shall be." 

le latter has since been published as Niffht at, 
ortiinq-y with other prose-poems and sclectioi 
)m his works. 

Myth a 7 id Miracle was published in 1885. Or 
his most forceful and charming lectures, it coi 
us the prose-poems The Warp and Woof an 
e Apostrophe to Liberty. 
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that he should abandon the national capital for tli 
far wider and more congenial fields of tlie nationa 
metropolis. Natural, to be .sure; yet, sceiuiiiglj 
how anomalous—the “ Great Agnostic ” returnin: 
to the place of his baptism! How far from tli 
imagination of fifty years before I Little was i 
dreamed by that mother whose “ sweet, cold face’ 
was to keep his “ heart warm through all th 
changing years.” Still less was it dreamed b; 
Rev. John lugensoll. How distant from In 
thoughts, as he set out to spread the Christiai 
gospel in the “West,” that the molherle.ss chili 
in his arms, born to poverty, adversity, and al 
that was provincially orthodox, would return, ; 
half-century hence, the central figure of an epocl 
of intellectual progre.s.s—the most nnic}ue, and ye 
the most lovable pcr.sonalitji’, the wisest and .sanes 
thinker, the most formidable controversiali.st, o 
the modern world, and the greatest orator of al 
time! 


CHAPTER VI. 


FROM EIGHTEEN EIGHTY-SIX TO 
EIGHTEEN EIGHTY-EIG ITT 

NGERSOLL was now in his fifty-third yea 
when a large majority of geniuses have loii 
since done the most and the best of their wor 
jtir almost at the dawn, arduously toiling ai: 
■eady producing in the morning, and achieviii 
eir greatest before the sun was overhead, the 
ve rested in the calm of the afternoon,—if indec 
s night have not too early touched with cooliii 
3S their tired brow. This is the rule. Bi 
ture delights in exceptions. Why we do ik 
lOw. It may be that she tires of uniformity, < 
; ceaselessness and invariability of forces, of tl 
:vitableness of atoms and molecules—tires of tl 
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intellectually or artistically comparable 
tliis may be termed tlie exception of lii 

He did not reach the sublimest hei^^hts c 
until he was forty-two years of a^n-; ; 
not cease to produce thing's that were U 
tually and artistically comparable to hi, 
his death; these may be termetl the 
of his maturity—exceptions far tnore 
than either of the others. For, in mai 
both the quantity and the quality of hi,^ 
sidered, his accoiuplishineuts duriipg tl 
teen years of his life were greati-r tli 
the preceding twenty. During tlie fou 
referred to, he sustained undiminisbetl 
wealth and exuberance, dowering the i 
the profoundest, sublimest, anil lentiere;- 
producing many of his most jiowerfi 
and, at fifty-eight, his greatest litem 
piece, Shakespeare ^—a literary masterjh 
its being a lecture. Moreover, he did v 
never done before—entered the men! 
against the ablest and most ilarinjj 1 
knisfhts-errant of Christendom, finall' 
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ature made many exceptions witli Ingersoll; a: 
has been written elsewhere, by an eminent crit 
lat Ingersoll “ was not as other men are.” IS 
ily is the latter true in general; it is true 
amerous particulars. And had this critic deign 
le Great Agnostic entry into the jealously gtxard 
recincts of conventional letters, he certainly won 
ive written thus : “ Ingersoll was not as oth 
terary men are.” For whatever Ingersoll fe 
igersoll could think and write—anywhere. I 
d not require seclusion, nor even retircmei 
le never sought the sequestration of the study 
;ver became a literary convict. He was ui 
;rsally opposed to the penitentiary idea. In ; 
ead, he put the idea of social intercourse, 
impany. Unless some other than mere litera 
insiderations prevented, he wrote while in tl 
)Som of his family. Many of his productio 
ere written while the conversation of others w 
, his ears, or while his children were playii 
)0ut him with toys and pets, the rabbits ai 
Ittens actually capering over his manuscrij 
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literature, none is cither more tr'j 
ing than the following. On Deev 
he was traveling, by rail, from 
Washington, where he was to lectu 
into the ‘smoker,’ ‘Clint,’” he .s. 
denly, to his brother-in-law, Mr. Cli 
Farrell, a comstant companion. A 
two were reseated, Inger.soll ttjok f 
some old envelope.s or bits (tf pajn 
and began to write. After contii 
ruptedly for a con.siderable time, 
rough manuscript to Mr. h'arrell an 
you think that will do for ‘ Han 
it “do for ‘Harry’”? Yes: it w 
‘Harry’”—it would do for ptisteri 
Life^ the greatest prose-poem. an. 
greatest poems in any form, that ha 
by an Americatn It was a laurel 
speare’s brow—a pricele.ss gem wltos 
could only dim. The [wodnetion wa 
published in the Christina; numbei 
York Dramatic Mirrm\ the 
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iin to tlie gratitude aud affection, not only 
^ery genuine American,—every enlightened 1 
“ver in the sacred principles upon which tl 
epublic rests,—but of every other real friend 
liysical and mental liberty. 

During the summer of 1886, Mr. Charles 
.eyuolds arranged an itinerary with a view 
divering rationalistic lectures, or of holding fn 
lought meetings, at various places in New Jerse 
;is invitations to the public were extended throuj 
le usual media of newspapers, circulars, poste: 
id so forth ; and the resultant meetings, attend 
■f some of the best citizens, were peaceful, < 
:rly, and respectable, when, indeed, they we 
It rendered otherwise by a minor element of bi 
id bigotry, unrestrained by local officials. ]V 
eyuolds encountered no great difficulty fre 
lat source, however, until he reached Boontc 
here, while speaking,—while peacefully availi: 
imsclf of the very first rights of an Americ 
tizen,—his tent was besieged and clcstroj^ed b}; 
ob; he was pensonally attacked, with all kin 

ihiqqiIaq * finri Tia ntr xirnnlrl ci 
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blessed with ample pavautiun, it 
more, “the issue was never jnim-i 
after, but before the cxcitenicjit ij 
subsided, Mr. Reynolds appeua-il in 
few miles distant, and, without atte 
meetings, distributed .sonu* e»>pifs < 
appending thereto a.satirical cartt 
perieuce in Boonton. A nunihcr of 
from that place were instantly on 
the result that the grand jury, um 
“blue laws,” found two imlictnu-nt 
one for “bla.sphciuy ” in lioonton, 
“blasphemy” in Morristown. 
Only thirty nulc.s from the metrupo! 
only thirteen years from the twor 
on the very ground where Whitm.u 
songs of democracy, a citii'en of the 
to be tried for “ bhusphemy ” ! Ihtt 
had been found. The law wa-; th 
serpent, it had lain in leth.iryy fo 
years, beneath both the t>ld ami th 
tutious of New Jersey; ujul, .shotihl a 
tion result, it emild •imt . t 
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verdict, not merely for Charles B. Rej 
for any citizen of New Jersey, nor ye 
citizen of tlie United States, but for all 
The personal interests of the defendant, t 
public feeling, the legal aspects of the 
uniqueness—the only one of its kind e\ 
New Jersey, and the only one that had 
in the United States in over fifty years- 
niust be shut out of mind, if we wo 
appreciate Ingersoll’s effort. It transi 
outreaches the mei'ely local, the prov 
ephemeral. If one of the gods of Olyi 
on trial, it would make a fitting defetise, 
all place and all time—a symphony of 
the star-lit cathedral of the univci'sc 
listen, in passing, to some of its e: 
harmonics :— 

'‘The most important thing in tins world is liberty, 
tant than food or clothes—iuore important than gol 
lands—more important than art or seienee- more imi 
religions, is the liberty of man. * * * (dadly woul 
splendors of the nineteenth century—gladly would I ft 
vention that ha.s leaped from the brain of man—glad 

Jill bnnl'ti nil nf rtrf nil 1 
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may be worship here to-suunow, ami v 
that no man can blaspheme a Iniuk nr thi 
that, in short, thcoloffical lilasphrmy iv 
impossibility,—an nnreal crime,--he inq 

** WliAt h rc.il bLi*4|'ihriiiy ? 


And he replies:— 

"To live on the unpahl lahtir Mhrr fiirri' v. M. 

"To enslave your felhtw-rnaii. tM fua * !;4{ir4 |u>* 

blasphemy. 

"To enslave the mimb id mm. istif ii|i( 

padlocks upon the . 

"To deny what ymt hrhevr fi* h*' ifur. lir i 

believe to be a lic---lh.U in bla^tplinny. 

"To strike the weak iiful ir»!. i^s ilmi i 

the applause of the ignorant *mt| faipn-aiu-u-i ur^^U 
phemy. 

" To persecute the inleihgmi frw. 4I ilir 1 nf 

many—that is blasphemy. 

"To forge chaiiiH, to binl 4 dmigr^^ri, f.'i | 

that is blasphetrty. 

"To pollute the swub of elnhlrm thr 4».#|niJ4 i 4 r 
that is blasphemy* 

" To violate your rormcirnre- fb^i bLr.i 14 


It would take ns tw) far arru*.,-; thr l«nn 
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the penetrating and Inininous logic, the 
lightnings of wit aiid the sun-glints of h 
lie between lugersoll’s characteristic “ 
of the Jury” and his final ai'dent Ik 
will never again be necessary to sta 
temple of justice “ and plead for the 
Speech.” 

At the conclu.sion of Ingersoll’s ac 
court adjourned for luncheon. During tl 
ment, many of the people who had beci 
to the speaker crowded around him and 
agreement with what he had said. Amon 
the .son of a minister of the place. Whe 
reconvened, Inger.soll joined in a confen 
three judges as to the case; and, in cc 
on the matter, while the jury wei'e dclib' 
told the judges what the people had sa: 
added ; “You better discharge Reynold 
appeal and try the case again and c 
whole town.” 

It redounds none the less to Ingers( 
that the jury, sitting honor-bound in the 
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the fine, tu'ent3'-fivc with i-. 

in all to seventy-five (iidhirs, w.i- 
that his services wore ynMliiilnn--; 
in Morristown, in oonmvtitiu with 
fused an offer of a ihous.uul tlo’lars 
elsewhere, for a few hours, to atioi! 

§ -J- 

Many admirers of Inyvrsoll’s ji 
must often have wished, that, iu ^ 
to his genius the plaoe which they . 
it merits, a comparistui of at le.uu 
ductions with those of his t!i .liu;.*; 
poraries, on the same theme, miyjtl 
author confesses that he hasc'sprs ir 
and that the task involved miy la h.iv 
in the present work had he tiot di-..-,i 
task had already hoen perfoi ea* d. 
consciously, the coniparisoti ih -.ired 
effected by Mr. ICdwaid W. 
death of Beecher, in iHSy, re(|ut-.! 
friends to contribute to a volumi- ; 
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common tlieine; and it would be as obvion 
to present examples of the style and tlie 
any particular one of them. It is fair to 
ever, that no one who has not read the ni 
Beecher can justly appreciate the absoln 
ness and the comparative loftiness, both a 
intellectual, with which Ingersoll appn 
subject before him. In his entire tri 
longest in the volume,—not an act nor ai 
and only one date, in the life of the prea 
year of his bixlh,—is specifically inentii 
yet that tribute presents to the gnze of a 
world a clear, comprehensive, ample view 
Ward Beecher. It reveals the psycholog 
tion of the famous divine, from his cradle 
ritan penitentiary,” until he became “ tl 
orator that stood within the pulpit’s narn 
It does far more: it is an analysis, a S] 
characterization, a eulogy. It is the most 
the most beautiful, the most fitting wreat 
ever been placed by intellectual hospital 
tomb of a fallen hero of a rejected faith. 
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§ 5 - 

Througli tlie efforts <>f Mi- Alien 
Rice, who was the editor of tlu- .Mo M 
Review-^ and who enjoyed a w idc uet 
with the leading men of hi.s tlay, lagers* 
during this year, the champion of Rati* 
the most memorublc rcligi<nis con trove 
century. It wa.s the most memof.dde 
because of the eminence of those takinj 
because of scope and profundity of argui 
deed, it would be difficult to name aiiothe 
by reason of intellectual attainments : 
wide recognition, could have bronglit int 
sion of the comparative merits of Christ 
Rationalism greater dignity ami authorit 
men who, seemingly unmimlful *>1 the fat 
cessors, matched abilities with IngersuII i 
1888. 

This memorable intellectual tourney, 
be properly termed the Field4 Ihubamu 
Ingersoll Controver.sy, Iregaii in tlie X* 
ican Rnnew for Augti.st, tSS^, with 
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the last word with every antagonist, in 
but the last word in the controversy. 

As a later chapter will present Ingen 
of the “ fundamental truths of Christ 
would be not only impracticable, but 
supererogation, to indicate here the at 
he assumed toward those “ truths,” in t 
discussion just mentioned. As to the o' 
come of the latter, there is, similarly, as 
as there is space for dilation. It can be s 
ever, alike with fitting brevity and trutl 
the sincere wish of every one who is a 
the soundness of Rationalism, in gene 
Ingersoll’s controversial supremacy, in 
and who is familiar with this truly gi 
versy, that all may read, with impar 
candor, its two sides. That such is 1 
wish of the most .solicitous friends of T 
not of those of Field, Gladstone, and k 
evident in the fact that both sides of 
versy were long since published, in f 
authorized edition of Ingersoll’s works.' 
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§ 6 . 

When, on the death of Rosan* Conkliiij 
the people of the ICnipiiv State n-stilvt 
a fitting tribute to one uf her iavoj jte so 
soli was unanimously invited, by a joint I 

illustrate which he wurketl iii» ■*>;.*''* ti.-i 4-i if i 

imagined bunlen—'Yes, ernneh him, mm-h .e* =i * .il 

till there’s no life left to ftM»l with.* ** ll'dk U \^lf 1171 $:'. 
den. By Horace TraulH*!. rp. .ifol ht. 

In the same conncctum, rrofr»»‘*oi Ihulrv wimI#- a-* In 

'*4 M4RUHmn!'i;ii Aj-'trr.v Kn 

“Dear Colonei. Immmmx : 

‘‘Some unknown henefaetor has snii inr 4 nrtir-i t-f m 
North Ameriam AVri>:r contain in t'bUlr'j %uih %' 
of Bashan' in the xrt% kindiv siud 

last April alxjut iny picatUir woik ovn lir«r [ ■' l‘i i4r'.'.4'< 
Agnosticism,’ April, 1S89J. 

“ I write mainly to thank yon foi il 4154 f | 

of your admonition to I'larri^ani mnl iJivnf'ii im |r,,r » 
with one another ami to join havr-* iltr 

excuse of 'Please, sir, it waHthroilin l».My hr>;.s.is/ r.<!i-4 ■. 

but really if you will lta>k at Ir vu-; un. I t; 

see there was no help for it, 

*' However, he is farUm iinwl a iii.iti «ith i. 

have hope we .Hhiill arrive iit n trralv | ■*.- ■■ 
before long. In the meanwhile, I am |;|4<I |m r. 

..11— f*.. 
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)mmittee, to exercise again those powers wlii 
ave contributed so much to his reputation as t 
reatest of oratoi's. Himself an intimate frie: 
.id ardent admirer of the dead statesman, Ing' 
)11 gave hearty acceptance. His tribute \v 
slivered at Albany, on the evening of May 9I 
le occasion being a joint session of the leg 
,ture. The building in which the session w 
eld was taxed to its utmost capacity of soi 
500, more than 2,000 being turned awa3^ 

Those who read the tribute to Conkling with t 
epectatiou of finding a catalogue of his achicA 
.cuts, or a copy of his life’s itinerary, will me 
ith the same disappointment as those who re 
ith like expectation the trilnitc to Beecher. B 
lose who read cither with the presupposition th 
lecific treatment of act and incident affords f 


forget llie name) Iuih heeti charging me with * Brilisli insolent 
the peo|>le of the tlnited States for my remarks Mormonif^ 

all people in the worUl, I should sjiy I am the last to be fairly 
sed of want of res])ect ft>r America or Americans, and, beyond a lit 
Id raillery, I cainifd discover where I have sinned. 

“ But I expect it is only Clmistian zeal under the mask of patriotis 
“ I have now finished work for the nresent and am off to Switz 
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truer and nobler portrait will c 
knowledge. Ingersoll was imt a i 
anatomist—'lie was an arti.st. As 
of a master you belioUl the .situ 
grandeur of the familiar iiutuntaii 
by Ingersoll you bcluihi, nnhunlrn 
tail, the majestic form of a IUh-cIu' 

Endeavoring to realize in few u 
of his grace and adequacy in the j 
it is impossible to omit his int 
listen as to a Wagnerian {irehuU-: 

*'Roscoe Conklin^-Ai grruf fiuiti. 411 . 

a distinguished citi/efMsf thi* ia thr ,• 

power has reached his . .uj 4 Wf .u 

of his birth* to pay mir trtlnur i»» hr* wnfifi .1* 
and held a proud in ihr inilib* 

pendence, for courage, and al»ttvr 4II 
name was known and hafiorrd tw tu>m\ tiiiilnm 
(xii 427) 

Add to this a few of those cpi| 
acterizations of which ItqM'r.' oll w 
mate master, and we Iiave ;i piw 
Conkling. What, for example, > 
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illowing sentence prophesies for such as Con 
ng will not fall, in full measure, to Ingersc 
iniself ?— 

When real history shall be written by the truthful and the wi 
£se men, these kneclcrs at the shrines of chance and fraud, th 
azen idols worshiped once as gods, will be the very food of sea 
lile those who bore the burden of defeat, who earned and kept th 
[f~respect, who would not bow to man or men for place or pow 
11 wear upon their brows the laurel mingled willx the oak.” i 
0 ) 

As an example of the fine, nobly eulogistic to; 
lat pervades the entire tribute, nothing could 
itter than the following, on the imperious rec 
ide of the dead statesman :— 

“ Above his marvelous intellectual gifts—above all place he e 
iched,—above the ermine he refused,—rises his integrity like so 
gat mountain peak—and there it stands, firm as the earth beneti 
re as the stars above.” (xii 435) 

If, as I trust, the reader shall have deriv 
oni the preceding an adequate impression of t! 
■atorical quality of the tribute, as thus far co 
dered, then, and then only, will he be able just 

thf^ inn.iestie henntv nrid (rrnndf^nr 
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horizon, beyond the tvviliKhf-. pu. plr h.;;1- 
human harm or help ■ to that v.i-.! ..--dm .1 

the innumerable dwell, .uul In-b «-. «r,', la . >.v 

and deed-the memory «f .i bi.ue. lutsim.ui.. u.u.r .t t 

alone to deu.th.‘* (xii 437) 

With this conclusion, cx-Sprakor ('.on 
and Senator Coggcshall, rrspi-of itcly, 
seconded that the lejrjslalitre ten.h-r tti 
vote of thanks for an oratinii whu-h, '* 
style, in poetic expivssioji, in eny-Mit 

nient, and in hrilliancy of t hetiu ie, ' 

unrivaled among the mlogirs of riiliei 
modern days. As elleotive as I'l-nn 
polished as Cicero, as ornate as I'tii k*’, 
as Glad.stoue, the orator t»f the cvcniji,; 
itig others, has eclipsed himself.'’ 'I'l 
given with the .same rare sense whirh h, 
the invitation to deliver the trj!>ttie. 

As an oratorical feat tin* hitter |i 
higher credit on its author wla n we i. 
at the time of its prodm-tion, the I-’h-Ii 
Manning-Ingersoll CoJitroversy wa-; j 
that, on the night previous to the «!<■!: 

frihntf*. xvim ill lilt! 
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and. that he was doubtless contemplating 
ration Day Oratioti which he was short! 
in New York, and which, by the way, 
be second only, in power and beauty, 1 
oration of 1882. 

should imagine, this way—shuts his eyes : as easily 
them right and left with the movement of his arm. 
Whitman in Camden^ by Horace Traubel, p. 129. 



CHAPTKR Vn. 

FROM v.iaIITRK.s Kn: II rr x/.\ 
EiGHTERy Myi:n' i 

I N 1889, the Rationalists (if hhirojican 
having conjointly pmviiiftl ti<r the ci 
life-size statue of Bruno, isi tin* Camp 
at Rome, on the sjuit whmv ho was Inu ! 
stake, February 17, ifxHi, by oiiI»-s i.f tlu 
quisition, IngersoII was invitoi! hv the itU 
committee to tldiver the oration nnv» 
memorial mentioned. 

We can imagine with what wealth of 
what triumphant inspiration, the oral 
versal liberty would have risen in the 
the Vatican to pay to the memory of hin 
had already styled “ the lir.si real martyr * 
of pratitude and historie iiislire whirh h 


eighteen eighty-nine to ninety-two 

ined liad he accepted, we catch a glimpse fro 
le critical viewpoint of the eminent English B 
Dnalist George Jacob Holj’Oake, who, in commei 
,g on the great orator’s loftiness and originalit 
lid;— 

“ When his subject was Bruno, upon whom mai 
ms had exhausted all the terms they kne 
igersoll’s first words were: ‘The night of t 
[iddle Ages lasted for a thousand years. The fii 
ar that enriched the horizon of this univers 
bom was Giordano Bruno. He was the herald 
le dawn.’ ” 

But although the orator of the better age whi 
runoso clearly foresaw, and for which he so nob 
ive his life, was ixnableto pay in Rome thetribr 
' his gratitude, he rendered substantial aid 
3me, not only as the head of the committee n 
isenting the United States on the internatior 
anmittee, but as indicated in the followii 
laracteristic letter opening the American si 
uiption:— 


“ Law Office. Robert G. Ingersoll, 
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§ 2 . 

In 1891 he first delivered his h 
speare. The several mental step 
marvelous contribution U> Shakesj 
are of keen interest. They are al: 
tance, because they afTtnai an in 
partial, view of the artistic ami ii 
tion of a great personality. 

The circumstances of Ingersidl’ 
Shakespeare’s “Ixxrk and volum 
and the impression which the lai 
prose-poet whom the future will ran 
to its author, were as unusual as th 
introduction to the poetry of Hums 
be recalled, that, itJ the late Uni 
fifties, the works of Burns and k 
not to be found in every Ameri 
tainlynot in the home of every ortl 
in the Prairie State. Tire work 
were considered hardly " .safe for t 
was admitted, on all hands," sa; 
self, in reference to the literar} 
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of Ingersoll’s growing impatience with P 
he once termed a “ word-carpenter,” am 
the lines themselves, the story of Inge 
coming one of the “ worshipers ” just i 
are best told in the followitig paragraph: 

“ * * ♦ night I stopped at a little hotel in ! 

years ago, when we were not quite civilized, when th^ 
the red man were still in the prairies. While I wa; 
supper an old man was reading from a book, and amon, 
were listening was myself. I was Idled with wonder, 
heard anything like it. 1 was ashamed to ask him whal 
ing; I supposed that an intelligent boy ought to know, 
and when the little bell rang for supper I hung back a 
out. I picked up the book; it was Sam Johnson’s edii 
speare. The next day I bought a copy for four doHai 
more than the national debt. You talk about the pre; 
the Treasury [1895]! For days, for nights, for month 
read those books, two volumes, and I commenced with 
tion. I haven’t read that introduction for nearly fifty y 
forty-five, but I remember it still. Other writers arc 
diligently planted and watered, but Shakespeare a fon 
oaks and elms toss their brandies to the storm, where th 
where the vine bursts into blossom at its foot. That 
me a new world, another nature. While Burns was t! 
was a range of mountains with thousands of such valleys 
was as sweet a star a.s ever rose into the horizon, here 
filled with constellations. That book has been a sourc 

i/Mil" T Viekn/’l C 
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concerning Ingersoll: lie mu 

‘Shakespeare’ than any utlu-r prrs. 
ever known.” Actur.slike IviUvin . 
Barrett, and Jo.seph jeffersun wmt 
they having repeatedly rem,irked, f. 
Ingersoll would have made ‘a wen* 
Lear' And it waslieeausc uf the t 
ill such coniincnt.s~“it was heeau: 
minded” had penetrated tu, and wak 
in, the innermost depths uf Iiu'.eC; 
soul—that,for many years, the hits 
unconquerable reluctanee tu atteni 
in a single lecture, to a theme syt 
exacting, and intelleelmdly ;•»> ma 
how much of il.s debt of grathiule 
the great republic of Ivnglish h-tt 
little republic which consisted ♦>{ 
and other relatives ami frirmls, 
Ingersoll was the central figure, 
final success in overcoming, in a 5 
luctauce, we cannot .say. lUit it i; 
been at least in accord willt their r 
suggestion of his immediate fami! 
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le same reluctance, if less intense, still rose in 1 
msciousness of the unattainable grandeur of 1 
ibject; and he was impelled to say :— 


“ Shakespeare is too great a theme. I feel as though endeavor 
grasp a globe so large that the hand obtains no hold. He v 
)uld wortliily speak of the great dramatist should be inspired by 
ise of fire that should ascend the brightest heaven of invention 
should liave * a kingdom for a stage, and monarchs to behold 
elling scene.’ ”(iii 4) 

Concerning the production of wliich this extra 
a part, and from which I shall quote in a lat 
lapter, it can only be added here that Ingers* 
orufully rejected the Baconian theory and plac 
lakespcare at the artistic and intellectual sunin 
the human race. 


§ 3 - 

During this year, the Davis will case, in whi 
igcrsoll had been retained as counsel for the cc 
staiits, and wliich came to a final trial at But 
but., in September, received a considerable sha 
his attention. This fact, however, despite t 

loiir'iol inTnArtonrA if*e inf ah 
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quence over two contiticiitK ;uul in tlu 
the sea. “ Theinatchlcss cliujiu-m-i-uf I 
was the graphic e.Kclamatiou uf oju* of tl 
of the press who had heard tlie io; nirr’s 
the jury; and he coutijiiu-d : •' Whei 

look for the like of it? What other j 
has the faculty of Idending wit and Inu 
and fact and logic with sin h exqnisit 
with such impressive ft*ree ?■*'• * 'i\, 
audience, at least, iHnnosthenes on i 
would seem a pretty I*"*'!' j.oj t of athur 
of Ingensoll on the Davis win." 

But the address is even nioi.' jcnt 
seems to me, as evidejiee of luvo-i soil’s 
Indeed, those wht> read it will !»«• r.low i; 
that its author was the sainr Iny.rrso] 
thus far appeared in these p.no-r., h* 
ductions; its astute, sleuth like di-., 
analysis of motive, atul eorre‘q>*.su!int* % 
conduct; its confutations and eojjfoi 
chemical and chirographienl ev.pert‘.; i 
rise on the ladder of h*gie, fjoin tlu* fos 
fact to the dome of eonehn.ion, n ano 
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id arched with a radiance that can never fail n 
de the grave of a little child. 

In this case, which involved the disposition 
any millions of dollars, it was sought by t' 
»uusel for the proponent, John A. Davis, to sho 
nong other things, that a certain will was genuin 
lat it was written by Job Davis, who was knov 
id acknowledged to have been a good penman, 
)rrect speller, an excellent scholar. Ingerso 
ainsel for the contestants, believed and sought 
low, on the other hand, that the will in questn 
as not genuine, was not written by Job Dav 
it was forged by James R. Eddy, who was knov 
id acknowledged to be a poor penman, an incc 
:ct speller, an ignorant man. 

Referring to the proponent’s testimony that t 
ill was written by Job Davis, Ingersoll said:— 

There is this beautiful peculiarity in nature—a lie never fits a k 
;ver. You only fit a lie with another lie, made for the express p 
ise, because you can change a lie but you can't change a fact, t 
ter a while the time comes when the last lie you tell has to be fiti 
a fact, and right there is a bad joint; consequently you must t 
e statements of people who say they saw, not by what they say 1 
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us be honest about it. fi^-v 

that he was an igfnnant t.?b. !'*'4f 14-1! v. i 
nesses both swear that he wan iiir h-',? 
and when they hnnj^hf nirn fjH’ii relin i 
match, after all haii fallen !}»?■* .iitrt t 

with (lead and uaniridrif, jijli Ihiw % r. I »,<■!.? 4 1*1 
missed a word/’ (x 5 jK) 

After inakini^^ many other tcllii 
the fact that the will aiut.tiufil rvt 
ignorant authorship, he cuutiniU'd ; 

“There are tvvettly wmd'i nir.'.|»r1].-i| in ifjj 

most coiurntm word'i, simir td' Un-m. jn t'N,r | 

I say that these tvvenlv iiir.'.irrnrd , 

twenty witnesses fhaHril ihr injih v. .■•.i:; Lr* 
that you cannot mix bv « 

Every misspelletl word holds np ijKOJiird juJ 
swears that Job Ihuh did fe4 unir ih.i! wj:| 
witnesses had sworn that jiid^r vi 

many Salt Creekers do ilnrd, ti w..a4,| i4;,r- 
he was around spellinj,^ ?4irri * ‘4ir4i' ?'' 11 | |i} 

Here Judge W««)lworth, Krrkiiir: 
orthographic crime, iatcrnipira v^ii 
“I have done worse thsui that 
times.’’ 

Whereniwa Iugcr.s*dl, us tiuit-k 
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rities and oddities, wliich tended to show th 
le will was not written by Job Davis, but 1 
imes R. Bddy, Ingersoll found tlie word “ giv( 
)elled “ guive,” and he said:— 

‘‘We have shown that Eddy was the poorest speller in the businc 
henever they went to a spelling-match, at the first fire he dropp< 
ver outlived, I think, the first volley. And one man by the na 
Sharp distinctly recollects that they gave out a sentence to 
elled: ' Give alms to the poor/ and Eddy had to spell the i 
)rd, give ; and he lugged in his with both ears—* guive,'t 
dropped dead the first fire. The man remembers it because i 
ch a curious spelling of give; and if I had heard anybody spel 
th a ‘ u ' when I was six years old it would linger in iny mem 
11." (X 546) 

There is in the address another excellent e 
nple of Ingersoll’s acuteness, and of his meth 
' reasoning from cause to effect. Kndeavoring 
low that a Mr. Sconce signed the will after soi 
nholes had been made in it, Ingersoll said:— 

“ There is a thing about this will which, to my mind, is a dem< 
•ation. * ^ I find, and .so do you find it in the second initial 
once, in the letter ‘C.' There are two punctures, and you will f 
It exactly where the punctures are there is a little spatter in 
c—a disturbance of the line, in the capital first; in the small' 
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strike just the three (il.urs whn.- t!i-ir ? 

andalittlesp-utcruf ihe i ik ' l i 

figure away until you .ire him.l. .t::4 ■ i '< i . i 

in as many thous.imi. biilma, iiiiii ui, .j!)!;. 
express by figures." (x S5«) 

And again the same tinaliti 
wit:— 


"Professor Elwell aeeminii Itn the hii 
tion, all on one side ami m.**le hi ihe i.u'< 
four fingers umler it .u the , 4 tne i!.,ie 
they wouldn't pcfspife. lltr. left the this 
I need not call him a »( jtri .j.n 

lighten the .subject • * f' S*>>! 

Thekst sentence is tyjiii'al oi' 1 
procedure. He exchuitni ;iU " l! 
on the subject.” Iic ctnihl .ifb>r<i 
soli the lawyerIxdievcil til.if it w 
whether prosecuting or tU-b-tolsn 
other lawyer, but to ctilighti u l» 
the jury upon the Ifstiinunv, ju- 
rationalistic reformer bt'Ht’vr-l i! 
to enlighten the great jury “f f! 
testimony presented liy t brainy. 3 
this very case, he l»;td said : 
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nd they were, even with the great soul who h 
lus spoken; for this was on September 5, 1891, 
Although the jury failed to agree, thus co: 
-omising the case, Ingersoll left the scene 
rensic battle with the verdict of the people in 1 
vor, and without compromising with his cc 
fence; and this was worth more to him th; 
nnplete victory in the Davis will case, with t' 
avis millions added. 

He was in Helena during the early part of t 
receding February, when a committee of the st£ 
gislature waited upon and informed him tl: 
'on. Aaron C. Witter, the recently elected spealt 
the House, and a representative from Beaverhe 
Duuty, had died, leaving penniless two little gir 
ho would have been in good circumstances b 
r their parents’ charity to others. The comm 
e requested Ingersoll to lecture for the benefit 
le two orphans. He responded with that hear 
;ss which had already passed into tradition.’ T 
petition of netted $1,165, Iiigers< 

irchasing a number of tickets for his own lectu] 
T/ie Helena Daily Herald of February 7, i8c 
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of the human race,’ says Cnlt.m-1 Is 
immortal Shakespeare. A j’lealc 
speare is his panegyrist,’ says :i eiti 
the Ingersoll lecture last night.” 


During an interview wliieh wa 
T/ie Sunday Union^ of New Hav 
April 10, i88l, Ingersitll was as! 
tion;— 

“Is it a fact that there are thons; 
men in the country whom yt*u won 
in fair debate ? ” 

He replied, among other things 

“No; the fact is I would like to 
in one.” 

A Christmas Sermon hv Inger.so] 
writing, the Christian doctrine of t 
ment, and indorsing the hiunan, i 
side of Christmas, which he dee la ret 
from the pagan world, wa.s puhli.slu 
York Evening Telegram of Deeen 
This Sermon of less th:m five h 
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: the camp-fires of the enemy. Not so with 
'hristmas Sermo 7 i. This was attacked with gre 
lolence by the New York Christia 7 t Advocate, t 
liter of which called upon the public to boyc< 
le Eve 7 ii 7 ig Telegram. In doing this, it w 
ecessary for the Advocate to republish at least t 
ibstance of the Sermo 7 i which, consequent] 
as read beside thousands of Christian heart 
res that it never would have reached through t 
.edium of the Telegram. The latter, stung 1 
ich effrontery,—by such a travesty of the freedc 
' the press,—promptly dared the Advocate to 
s worst, and published, at the same time, ; 
iswer from Ingersoll—an answer which, aga 
ke Paine’s Crisis, “ echoed throughout Americs 
“The excitement produced by the resultii 
ittle between the brilliant orator and the disti 
risked champions of Christianity who nnderto< 
silence him has not been equalled in the histo 
modern religious controversy. Thousands 
iwspapers, hundred of pulpits, and scores 
icieties have taken up the challenge to Chr 

unif tr til rnWTT rinwn Ktf Tn <vA-rcr\11 
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Before the close of this conflict, iv 
called forth from the Great A.mmstii 
though lengthy, beiiig remarkable i 
conciseness, as he wasol)!iKiHl toor 
paper his replies to many i)ai ticii. 
Ingersoll was indebted to the cUt 
helped him to realize his idea! of 
pressed ten years before. He had 
in one”; and he was content to huv 
gence determine the rcstilt. 

§ 5 - 

Although Inger.soll was far fn 
either a literary or an oratorical w 
remainder of 1892, and allhonglt 
many profound, lofty, and bcantil 
single production of the periotl i 
that an oratorical productioji, Hi re:; 
here. It docs .so, not bec.ansr it 
withal the supreme creation of tin* ) 
cause it contaims passage.s that arc, 
to those of his finer nttcrancc.s of 
but because the nature of it.s .subject- 
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easure many of the qualities that have render' 
,e name of Ingersoll an inspiration and a precio 
omory to millions of his fellows. Certainly no: 
the wide dissimilarities often existing betwei 
e great could account for the inseverable boi 
at united the hearts of the “ Gi'eat Agnostic” ai 
e “ Good Grey Poet.” Nor could their mutu 
fection scarcely be explained on the ground 
tellectual or logical similitude. The truth 
at each admired and loved the other, not so mU' 
r his genius, however highly that was prize 
It primarily—chiefly—for his manhood. Th< 
hnity, although undoixbtedly both artistic ai 
tellectual, was yet far more ethical in character 
imanitariati, in the widest, noblest sense. 

To Whitman, Ingersoll was not only tlie ide 
ator, but (to quote Whitman’s own words) “ a m; 
bose importance to the time could not be ov< 
jured : not literal importance, not argumentati 
iportance, not anti-theological-Republican-par 
iportance : but spiritual importance—importan 
; a force, as consuming energy—a fiery blast f 
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spontaneous men on the planet.” ‘ 
deeper than he is .suppused tu he, e 
remarked the poet, cl.^ew hei e , .ui 
“ We get lot.s of deep-sea fs'uit uat 
again: “ America don’t know t(wl; 
ought to be of Inger.soll." ' 

To the latter, likewi.se, Whitinai 
an iconoclast in ait and inteneet,! 
—a genuine man.—lhe emhodime: 
ical force. He was not simply a gt 
the poet of individuality, tsf liher 
—the mastersinger (>f the (Ire.it 
astronomic .scope; hi.s dyn.tmii” j 
less pas.sion; hi.s huundhe.s eh. 
and brotherly love; hi.s eniotioi 
never measured, hut charged u 
monies that lave the human .soul a: 
ous and incomstaut billows the lor 
desolate shore; hi.s majeslie p«ii-.e, 
scornforthe “literary Idlliputi.im 
iconoclastic form.s and melhod.s in 
soil lovingly praised and imlently 

But, unreservedly loyal as w.is 

1C WfIC f*l*t*n fllrtl’** 
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ill buoyant witli liealtli and life, was to the veru 
»le poet as au attentive and affectionate son. 
any hour of need the orator could not be ne 
sustain and reassure with his magnetic presen 
e aged poet, some inimitable word of love ai 
leer would come in stead. When, for exampl 
L May 31, 1889, Camden paid its “ compliment 
him who was known and loved of all,—howev 
gh, however low,—rngcr.soll telegraphed fro 
ew York: “ Am confined to my house by illnes 
id regret that I can’t be with you to-day. Gi 
y more than regards to Walt Whitman, who h 
Dll such a splendid victory over the ‘ granil 
idding-hcads ’ of the world. He is a genui: 
ntinental American.” * Not only the poet hii 
If, but his friends, fared far better on the cc 
spending date of the next year,—his sevent 
-st birthday; for “ Ingcr.soll got over ” and, at 
liner at Reisser’s, in Philadelphia, “ improm 
.ed across the table to Whitman for fifty-fi 
inutes. in a speech which Whitman thought ti 
ost consummate piece of oratory he had ev 
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But this oratorical stuiularcl (♦!' t 
Poet” was not long to cmlurc; 
2ist, less than five luonlhs later, 
the same orator with a tar wiiicr .s 
more inspiring conditions, cuiuiiti 
over, would again make him, of al 
teners, the most deeply cotieerned. 

For, although imbued with respt 
tenderest reverence, for the hope 
and recognition for all in another 
believed that the individual’s <{nalit 
ments, and especially those of gv 
recognized in this. “ Let us put 
brows of the living," he would sat 
solved to do in the case of Whitn 
lecture in Philadelphia, and, ineide 
the principle of mcrceuary Iwiievo 
had found to he .so adiairaldy |*rat 
he would, with the inevitaldy gen 
help to smoothe tiie remaining w; 
had wiped the deatlj-damp from th 
dier’s brow, and breatlied a threnod 
martyred Lincoln. But when the 
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•soli was scornfully refused.' The use of Hor 
iltural Hall was permitted, however; and Ing( 
ill’s “ Testimonial to Walt Whitman ” enabl 
le latter to realize nearly nine hundred dollars.^ 
But the insignificance of this or any other sui 
. comparison with the rest that the testimoni 
labled him to realize, was probably never knov 
any one else than Whitman. For, to be appi 
ated by even the unlettered would have been 
easure; to be appreciated by the literary niei 
:rities would have been satisfaction ; but to 
lalyzed, understood, accepted, interpreted, jus 
id, and finally canonized, by genius itself, mu 
ive been paradise. And all this, in his lengtl 
Idress entitled Liberty in Literature^ Ingersc 


^ ** IngersoU never did anything but good-naturedly refer to t 
ent. Several years later I mentioned to him a story current he 
the effect that Alfred Baker had had some superstition in connect 
th a terrific storm which arose during the evening of IngersolPsl 
:ture in the Academy. In writing ine, IngersoU handled the mat 
morously, as was his practice: ‘ I am not surprised at the reaj 
ker had for shutting me out of the Academy. Superstition 1 
thing to do with common sense. Even Seneca, the philosoph 
ked of several kinds of thunder—-among others the thunder 
irning. So you see that Rome and Philadelphia are on a par.* A 
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surely did with coiusunmiate nuister^ 
the secret, not only of Whitnuin's pti 
poetry. Indeed, tho.se will dt) Iml im 
Ingersoll’s aesthetic kiunvledpe ;iiu! 
who fail to examine with care tlic 1; 
eloquence which he .so lovingly {d 
brow of the aged autlu>r of /.rmrs <>f 

“The evening of the last nieetiuj. 
ersoll and Whitman," wiite the 
raphers, “ wa.s a sad one. * * \\ 

was outwardlj' cheerful he real i/an! tl 
stream of life ran low. P.ul the twe 
their talk out and parted like lover 
signed to events."' 

'‘After the supper am! talk -affrr ihr «liv i-* iIhi 

'♦ ft t * * 

Good-bye and gam!-hye with li|r, ir 

«'»### * 

Shunning* postponing srvnafirr 
word ever so litllr. 

E'en at the exit-door turnhig rh,ir|»r% Miprtili 
e'en as he dtHcends itir 

Something to eke out a riiiniiie adiliiiwfial sli 

deepening* 

****’*' '♦' dimmer the forili||i»rr‘*i rr,,.igr ,iiti 

Soon to be lost for aye in the tlithm-pi 
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lat the electric current, wliicli lias done so mu 
I consummate the living death of modern poe 
rought to him the news of the actual death 
/alt Whitman. 

So when the foi-mer reached the little cottage 
[ickle Street, Camden, on March 30th, he foui 
latthe hour was growing late; that the “ comnu 
ilk ” whom Whitman had loved, and who loved 
irn,—now even more than in life,—the soldic 
Lirse and singer of “ Chants Democratic,” h 
ready been and departed: there were die: 
3wers, moist with dearer tears, and tears alo; 
lat were dearer still, on the plain oak casket. B 
lousands of the more cultured had gathered o 
i Harlcigh Cemetery, where Whitman, in life, h; 
ished to rest in death; and there, in the presen 
' those who would perhaps more clearly und( 
and, if they did not more keenly mourn ai 
nnpathize, the great orator might fulfil the la 
id oifice,—the last sad promise,—of a deep ai 
Lcred friendship. For it was the expressed wi: 
' Whitman, that Ingcrsoll, who, as we have see 
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the most eminent citizen of this Ropuhlio. lirs dc u! 
have met to pay a tribute to liis greatness aiul his 

It would be obviously inexpedient tt 
the whole of this inciiionible tribute, 
examine particular pas-sa^es ;is we pn 
doing, let us see if any reader will fa 
silent awe and adminitioji, as before ; 
Angelo, at this portrait of the author 
Grass :— 

“He was built on a broad and hplrmiid |»!an 
pearing to have limitations pabbing ruMly for a htu 
and seas and constellations: caring nothing for tl 
charts with which timid pilots hug the stnirr, Intf 
with recklessness of genius to vvintib an*t usivr-* *ind 
nothing as long as the stars wrjr abuvr him. il 
men, among writers, amtmg vrrhal variit’dtn-i anrl 
literary milliners and tailors, with the iincoirHioi 
antique god/' (xii 474) 

He was the poet of life and love, 
the natural. “ He wa.s not only the p 
racy, not only the ix)et of the (Ireat I 
he was the poet of the luinian race.’* 

■“ he was the poet of Death.” But *' 1 
all thing.s, a man; and alwve uenius, 
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aderstanding,—tlie mental amplitude,—to deck 
him:— 

“He has uttered more supreme words than any writer of < 
ntury, possibly of almost any other" (xii 475) 

nd:— 

“ He wrote a liturgy for mankind ; he wrote a great and splenc 
ilm of life, and he gave to us the gospel of humanity—the greats 
spel that can be preached." (xii 476) 

Of the poet’s serenity at the approach of deat 
; said:— 


“ He never lost his hope. When the mists filled the valleys, 
>ked upon the mountain tops, and when the mountains in darkn* 
lappeared, he fixed his gaze upon the stars. 

“ In his brain were the blessed memories of the day, and in his he 
re mingled the dawn and dusk of life. 

“ He was not afraid ; he was cheerful every moment. The lau| 
r nymphs of day <lid not desert him. They remained that tl 
ght clasp the hands and greet with smiles the veiled and sil 
ters of tlie night. And when they did come, Walt Whitrr 
etched his hand to them. On one side were the nymphs of 
y, and on the otlier the .silent .sisters of the night, and so, hand 
nd, between smiles and tears, he reached his journey's end. 
“From the frontier of life, from the western wave-kissed shore, 
:it us messages of content and hope, and these messages seem n 
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And yet Ingcrsoll, adding still furtl 
depths of affection, of pathos,—of be; 
his tribute a “ little wreath ” 

“And so I lay this little wreath afuni this grra 
loved him living, and I love him still/* (\ii 477) 

It may be a little wreath. vSure 
must have known. But who, I ask, .si 
the tomb of him who wove it ? 


CHAPTER VIIL 

FROM EIQIITEKN NINETY-THREE TO 
EIGHTEEN NINETY-SIX 



S IS already evident, Ingersoll was tlie 
nonncer of many eulogies of tlie dead ; 
of all his contributions to what I shall 


b 

V€ 


ire to term elegiac prose-poetry, none, perhaps, 
ore interesting, as far as the memory of Ingersc 
'niself is concerned, than the one which was ma 
. the little town of Dowagiac, Mich., on Jan 
•y 25, 1893. The family of Philo D. Beckwil 
. pursuance of an ideal which he had dearly clu 
hed, but which he had not yet realized at t 
me of his death, had caused to be erected for t 
mefit of the people among whom he had ris' 
om poverty to fortune, in the manufacture 
oves, a theater in which should be seen ai 
:ard only the highest and noblest in drama ai 
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individual philanthropist c{>iicenKHl as 
general. Conspicuons in the eiitablal 
palace of music and .song, of inirtli a 
the orator beheld a scric.s of medallion 
such of his artistic and intellectual idol 
speare, Voltaire, Paine, Wagner, ami 
Nor was this all that he beheld. M 
had possessed profound admiration ai 
for the individual who had done luoi 
other that had ever lived, to destroy s 
and, accordingly, beside that «»f vSIiak 
the exterior of the second memorial tl 
erected—the hand.somest theater of its 
world—^Iiad been placed a med.dlion 
Ingersoll himself. 


§ 2 . 

During the following year, Ingersfd 
three more original lectures; Ahralut. 
which, as a literary masterpiece, ranks 
Shakespeare; Voltaire^ which ranks .st 
About the Holy Bible. 

It is bioCTaDhicallv interestifio mol in 
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lat city,—under no slight emotional strain, 
lay readily be imagined. To eulogize Volta: 
•om a pulpit!—that was almost too great a pri 
;ge. The whereabouts of the manuscript of tl 
;cture is unknown. The present lecture was fi: 
slivered in Chicago, under the auspices of t 
liicago Press Club, to an audience of six thousa: 
sople, five hundred being seated on the staj 
here is in the annals of oratory no nobL 
rander passage than one which this product! 
mtains—the one in which the body of Voltai 
;sts upon the ruins of the Bastile I — 

“ On reaching Paris the great procession moved along the Rue 
\toine. Here it paused, and for one night upon the ruins of 
.stile rested the body of Voltaire—rested in triumph, in glor 
>ted on fallen wall and broken arch, on crumbling stone still da: 
th tears, on rusting chain and bar and useless bolt —above the di 
ons dark and deej),where light had faded from the lives of men, 
pe had died in breaking hearts. 

"The conqueror resting upon the contpiered."—Throned upon i 
stile, the fallen fortress of Night, the body of Voltaire, from win 
dn had issued the Dawn/’ (iii 244) 


§ 3 - 
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The Foundatums of I-'aiih wwc 
lecture published with that title in i,*- 

§ 4 - 

The most mcinorahlc h:ippeiii!!|i: 
however, if not the most memoralde 
all his later years, was the reunion of 
members of his oUl war repiinent, 
Illinois Cavalry, at Ivlmwood, on St 
The reunion was a joint otie, member 
Illinois regiments taking part. Thot 
erans not only, hut others, rejires 
and women,—were present. It wasth 
thing more than a retmion of the 
scarred and gray, who, in the tb!;ih 
manhood, had borne the Stars and 
Bull Run to Appomattox, " patlu-tie 
and inspiring as .such a reunion ah< 
did its significance to Ingersoll He , 
fact that he was a veteran etdtnici; fo 
he was the honored guest, aiul of eour 
of the occasion. 

The greeting which was cxtende»i bt 
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/■hen, therefore, the special train bearing Ingers< 
.ccoinpanied b}'- some five hundred of the promine 
tizens of Peoria) arrived in Elmwood, pictures a: 
ists of him were to be seen in all windows. I 
as met at the station by a reception commitfi 
id afterwards, escorted by an army of vetera: 
i marched to the west side of the public squa; 
here he passed between lines of his old friends ai 
imradcs. “ We’re glad to see you, ‘ Bob, ’ ” car 
le shout to him who, in the old days, was acci 
med to receive from the same source the form 
ilitary salute. “ I have attended many soldiei 
unions,” says Colonel Clark E. Carr, “ but 
:ver attended another one when there was so mu' 
fection and devotion manifested by officers ai 
en of the regiment as was manifested for hii 
0 them, what mattered it whether they agreed 
)t in politics, or in religion? There was the 
d colonel; and every man expressed in tea: 
liich he vainly endeavored to conceal, that ! 
lew his name was graven upon that great, gene 
IS, loving heart.” ‘ As Colonel Ingersoll w 
corted to the stand from which he was to revif 
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by Mr. E. R. Brown, the latter iutm 
soil as “ the greatc.st of li%-ing oraturs, 
Ingersoll’s declaration of a (juarter-cc 
in Rouse’s Hall, Peoria, that tlieiu 
would be “one free inau iu lUinuis," 
iug gratitude for what Inger.soll liml 
plished for the freedom and happiness 
by his mighty brain, his great spirit, a 
heart. The appearance of IngersoH u 
for a mighty shout that was heartily 
every one present. It was fully ten in 
the cheering subsided, and as the <jrat 
to speak, it was renewed, and he was f< 
several minutes more. Then he lu-gai 

"‘Ladies and Gentlcmrii. Ci|i| Ft 

rades: 

“It gives me the greatest |ilea%ure ua mrrf t 
I became acquainted in tite nnirmrig t 4 my hfr. It i 
The sun of life is slmvly *»iriking' in ihr \vr^!. jtink 
comes, nothing can be nuu'e ifrliglnfid i»i ^rr 
that I knew in youth, 

“When first I knew you the W4% Innwn; 
The lines were not quite ho i]rr|i» aiid ihr nra ivnr t 
Mingled with this pleasure is |,ir 

passed away—for the deatl." {tn 41/;) 
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oned and beautiful, the deeds of her founder 
resented, in graphic panorama, her politic; 
rricultural, industrial, fitiancial, and intellectu 
'Ogress ; and concluded with this touching tribn 
id farewell to those of her defenders who we 
resent:— 

“And what shall I say to you, survivors of the death-filled da^ 
) you, my comrades, to you whom I liave known in the great da 
the time when the heart beat fast and the blood flowed strong; 
5 days of high hope—what shall I say ? All I can say is that: 
art goes out to you, one and all. To you who bared your boso 
the storms of war; to you who left loved ones, to die if need 
• the sacnnl cause. May you live long in the land you helped 
/e; may the winter of your age be as green as spring, as full 
)ssonis as summer, as generous as autumn,and may you,surrounc 
plenty, with your wives at your sides and your grandchildren 
ur knees, live long. And when at last the fires of life burn lo 
len you enter the deepening dusk of the last of many, many hai; 
ys; when your brave hearts l.)eat weak and slow, may the menK 
your splendid deeds ; deeds that freed your fellow-men ; deeds tl 
pt your country on the map of the world ; deeds that kept the i] 
the Republic in the air—may the memory of these deeds fill y< 
uls with peace atul perfect joy. Let it console you to know tl 
u are not to be forgotten. Centuries hence your story will be t< 
art and song, and upon your honored graves flowers will be lovinj 
cl by millions of men and women now unborn/' (ix 530) 
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ersoll left no autobiot^mphy of the oi 
It is here stated, with {ilcasnre, tluU 
one of the extraordinary kind an at 
of his mental life. To be .snre, it 
in. that comprchen.sivene.ss and exlia 
detail,—that scarchint; .self-analysi.s, 
so desirable in such a work. It docs i 
compare in thc.se respect.s with the , 
by Descartes, the (t 
nor the Autobioj;rapin’ of Spencer, 
certain, however, that it [tossessc-s, p.aj 
fully as high a literary :mtl e.sthetie ■ 
of these, whileit is, at the .same time, 
ficient in the more snlisttintial tpiali 
lect. 

Why I AfU An A^aastic, :i lecture, 
1896, gives a .succinct, clear, and in 
count of Ingcnsall’s literary ami | 
evolution. It is a charming and fa.seii 
of his intellectual voyage, front tln‘ .sh 
and changeful musts of btn-hi>od’.s jii 
across life’s pcrilou.s oce.an, tti the rock 
tions that lie in the calm .and silven 
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Why I Am An Ag>iostic was tlie crowning wo: 
' Ingersoll’s anti-theological career. It gave, 
coherent and tinified form, as no other work h: 
)ne, a frank and lucid account of the multitm 
3 US factors and influences that had shaped 1: 
ental course—an analytic description of t 
undation on which he finally stood. As y( 
;ad the first pages of this unique mental autobio 
phy,—this confession of “ the Agnostic faith 
-there is presented, in unmistakable clearnef 
le rural theolog})- of fifty yeai's ago. You view £ 
5 trappings and paraphernalia, become sensil; 

all its auxiliaries, and breathe the close ai 
ifling atmosphere tluit hangs like a pall over tl 
edulous multitude. “Environment is a sculpt 
-a painter,” says Ingcrsoll; and so it is—wi 
ost of us. Not so with Ingcrsoll himself, i 
le very environment which I have described,- 
ifore the sonibrous iKickground of crude and pi 
ncial theology,—3^011 watch, in Why I Am / 
gnostic, the unfolding, the development, the £ 
:nding struggle, the enfranchisement, the t: 

nnh of n arrant nii'iul Nrir i« the <ynn1 nttnim 
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§ 6 . 

On April 12th (1896), at the Coluii 
Chicago, he addressed the Militant C!i 
To Reforvi Marikind. In this a«ldr- 
wisdom, in its profound insight into 
things; great in its love of humanity, 
those who toil,—for the oppressed, 
the despised; great in its epigram, i 
its beauty, its eloquence, he gave t 
many of the reformatory ideas which ■ 
in presenting, in suhseciueut chapters, 
and sociological teachings. 


During the political campaign of 
again gave his mighty eltHpumee t<t 
Republicanism. Ami he g.avt' sojiiet 
something more, even, than any oth 
could give: he gave liis nior.il am 
prestige, a quality which, in the mint! 
of his fellow-citixens, was fully eqtt; 
auence. For. whatever inav have hve 
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■ honor; and that, therefore, if he classed himsi 
the ranks of the Republican party, it was 1 
Luse that party was going in his direction, that 
;cause it stood, in the main, for those politic 
-inciples which he sincerely believed would bri 
the greatest happiness for the greatest nunibe 
. this Republic. On such a foundation,—wi 
le undisputed scepter of Polymnia in his hai 
id the wreath of integrity upon his brow,— 
as able to throw into the political balance great 
eight than any other extra-political individii 
meath the flag. 

In this connection, the following extract from 
tter of vSeptember 27, 1896, from Mr. Frax 
ilbert, then political editor of the Chicago Init 
aan, is of interest:— 

I am delighted that you are to give us so many speeches. * * 
Luttosee the silver craze, not the mau Bryan, honored with a regu 
ipoleonic tomb. Pile the stones up until there can be no hoi 
atching four years hence ! In fact, it is high time for the Arnerit 
ople to j)ut a .stop to the jeopardizing of business for campaign p 
ses. * * * That i.s the reason I want your voice heard. Of coin 
2re is a personal element too. I just want the country to real 
It the orator of orators still live.s, and that the genius which flasl: 
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Street It was filled from ceuter-jKjle 
ence, by an audience of over Iwcut 
thousands more being unable io gain r 
In presenting the orator, the eh; 
William P. McCabe, according to t 
Inter-Ocean^ said, in part:— 

“ My duty is to introduce to you our !»i|j he 

arc filled with love and patriolit* rarr hu’ the lhmg% 
country he fought for and loves so well/* 

“‘This world will see but one Ingt 
Tke Inter-Ocean, in the same rf|K)rt, 
spontaneous declaration of :i eelebnite* 
in 1876, who had listened to the " Pin 
Speech.” T/ic Inkr-Ocenn coutluueil 

“That same sentiment, in thrmgla, rmwftim, i»r v 
emanated from upward of twenty t 

heard the eloquent and magir IngrrsMli • * * * 4 ** In 
living gospel of true repuhltratirun. 

“The old war-horse, silvrrrd hy Infig vf^fh hiifli 
country, aroused the same all-prHMiling 
campaigns of Grant and ILiyrs amt G.if lirlil. 

'‘He has lost not one vvhti, nt.il our ImUi. i 4 hri « 
presence, lus profound reasoiiing, hr-i 
wit, grandiloquence—in line, all thr |»r 4 « i.f r* 
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lirit inseparable from man's soul, is his life. Last night he souj 
inspire those who heard him with the same loyalty, and he s 
eded. 

Those passionate outbursts of eloquence, the wit that fai 
intillated, the logic as inexorable as heaven’s decrees, his r 
etoric and immutable facts driven straight to his hearers with 
rength of bullets, aroused applause that came as spontaneous 
nlight." 

Tins speech, published in full iu the same iss’ 
; The Inter-Ocean^ caused the sale of “iiioi'e th; 
>rty thousand extra copies of that issue ” of th 
iper alone (says The Inter-Ocean oi'^vCiy 22^ i8c 
iitorially); “ and the demand was only cut off 1 
le publication of the speech, iu pamphlet form, 1 
le Republican State Central Committee. Ful 
le hundred thousand copies of the pamphlet we 
;nt out by the committee, in response to ca' 
om all over the country.” How such popular! 
ould delight the publisher of even your “ be 
dler”! 

Ingersoll’s appearance in New York marked t 
aal rally of the campaign there. Admission w 
ticket only ; but the fact that the rarest of 01 
irical viands and sparkling cordials from the sat 
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W3.S crowded to its utmost cupticit^. 
siasm, if we accept the \vcll-grcmudc( 
New Yorkers, that aiulicuce.s iu Carnei 
not noted for this quality, then we mu 
New York audiences sometimes fnrgi 
roundings; for the author can test ify, ft 
knowledge, that this audience was as 
as it was large and intelligent. 

Referring to the orator’s first seuten 
states that“ the assembly was his from I 
This is only half the truth. The i 
which he was greeted as he entered I 
many impatient cries, and the “ 'I'lirc' 
Ingersoll!” unmistakably showed th 
sembly was his” long before he began 
not long before he arrivetl. Imleed, tl: 
doubt that Ingersoll as a presideuti; 
would have receiveil more votes from tl 
than did William McKinley. It was r 
assembly; he was not only the ora 
personality, of the occasion. And win 
who were pre.sent recall his appearan 
ning,—sitting in a huge arm-chair m 
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** I have seen a picture of the old man, sitting upon a mountain s 
•above him the eternal snow—below, the smiling valley of the trop 
led with vine and palm; his chin upon his breast, his eyes de 
oughtful and calm—his forehead majestic—grander than the mo' 
in upon which he sat^—crowned with the snow of his whitened h 
: looked the intellectual autocrat of this world/' (i loi)' 

But that actual picttire on the platform, whi 
lis description of a picture on the mountain-si 
) vividly recalls, was soon distui'bed. “ There 
0 intelligent audience in the civilized world 
Inch it would be necessary to introduce Rob( 
•. Ingersoll,” said the chairman, Mr. John 
[ilholland; and the assembly burst into a paiac 
ionium of vociferous approval and welcome, 
le orator arose and advanced slowly, impressive! 
I the front of the stage. After a moment, b 
emendous height and volume of applause n 
iceding, Ingersoll raised his hand, and the s 
lause dimitiished,—so much so that a lesser orat 
.ight have commenced to speak. But Ingei'sc 
d not risk a word: he stood calm and serer 
nien, after several minutes, all ears were stopp 
ith oppressive silence, and he felt that all ey 
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The applause that fulhnved this 
which I have endeavored to indicate 
the emphasis, rendered it almost asd 
orator to speak his next sentence as i 
him to begin his first. He had slrne 
and virile hand the fundamental cho 
publicanisra—of true democracy ai 
strings of every auditor were vibrali 
with them. 

Ingersoll had spoken only a few i: 
in complete abandon to the subject 
indulge his habit of walking slow 
from side to side. In almost the fin 
he encountered the traditional sjh 
Seizing it with his own hands, he cat- 
paces toward the back of the .stage, o; 
front row of chairs thereon wouhl ; 
afforded the free field which wa.s so 
part of his theory and jiractice <*f <sn 
latter, all emphasis, tone, gesture, cai 
inside”—from thought, sentiment, c 

Once, during this address, he pan 
and, with a look of earue.st appeal to 
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sue the bill and give the fellow with the cattle a rest. Is it possi 
r the mind to conceive anything more absurd than that the Gove 
ent can create money ? (ix 574) 

At another point, Ingersoll gave another e 
nple,—a strikingly beautiful one,—of his pn 
ce of suiting the outward manner to the inwa 
lought and feeling in oratory. In illustration 
is statement that everything is not to be measur 
jr dollars and cents,—that “ a thing is worth, son: 
mes, the thought that is in it, sometimes t 
mius,”—he said:— 


Here is a man buys a little piece of linen for twenty-five cents, 
:ys a few paints for fifteen cents, and a few brushes, and he paii 
picture ; just a little one ; a picture, maybe, of a cottage with a d< 
1 woman, white hair, serene forehead and satisfied eyes; at 1 
rner a few hollyhocks in bloom—maybe a tree in blossom, and 
u listen you seem to hear the songs of birds—thc hum of bees, a 
ur childhood all comes back to you as you look. You feel the de 
ass beneath your bare fet't once again, and you go back until ' 
ar old woman on the porch is young and fair. There is a s< 
ere. Genius has done its work. And the little picture is wo 
e, ten, maybe fifty thousand dollars. All the result of labor a 
nius." (ix 561) 


At the words “and he paints a picture,” Ing< 


final toucli to the paintiiiK. tlunc v 

expressions, both voicrd and nmlc,n 
and. deligiit. IsoL that tliis lalUci cul 
is considered artistically wurlhy ul d 
any of IngersolPs k»ftic.st inspiratioi 
duced its effect lari'cly by u]>pfal 
masterly delivery, to fatiiiliar a.sstH'i 
ing with his really suldime piddm 
the same ratio as do tin* musii- 
Home and of Dw II It i; 

such a picture as one wunltl have t 
soil to paint that night: for lu* w; 
familiar things; and he spolu* " as 
And with what consnniniute east*! 
and a half,—as thnugh it wen 
handled the three problems of “ 
tariff,” “ government,” as easily its 
fill juggler Icccjis only as nuiny ban 
The applause was almost eontintunt 
Whatever disapjK>intments tu* deli 
been, or maybe, the hit of tuher visit 
Music Hall, those who were pr«*sei 
the evening of October at), 
how imposingly and imjn-essively R 
soil filled the stage in his last iiuliii 


CHAPTER IX. 

FROM EiailTKKN- NINKTY-RFYEIF TO 
EIGHTEEN NINKTY-NINK . 

^WO lecttircs, 'J'he Truth and A Thant 
Sermon^ were published iu i8c 
The orator’s attitude toward the .subject 
le first, aud the objects aud recipients of 1: 
ratitude aud thankfulness iu the second, niay 
ifely left, for the present at least, to inference ai 
nagination. Tlicsc lectures are among the rai'c 
: Ingersoll’s artistic aud intellectual treats. 

§ 2 . 

Even those whose knowledge of Ingersoll h 
sen derived solely from the preceding pages w 
ot be surprised at the statement, that, in coinm< 
ith many other individuals of uenius, he was 
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bom of Love. ILui thrn‘ mnrr hmi .inv htiui. 
never could have been uiu-ivd a sii.nn at inu . 
mother, looking in the eyes t»f lirr b.tbr. lUr 

enraptured air.” (xii 

Could anything he tenderer llirai the 
It will, however, duuhtles.s surprise i 
that, at the same time, he did imt, 
remarked, know “ one n<>te from a 
did not need to know : lie had a hear 
By this, I do not mean, that, like so 
he had, in his thorax, merely a niee 
ratus which pumped red ice-water, 
cranium, merely an extremely neeu 
psychical contrivance for examining a 
facts, and forming conclusions. I i 
had feeling and imagination, in 
highest, and nobUsst .sense the elenn 
instinct, and insight <sf which all 
which can neither be taught nor b-; 
are coexistent with geniu.s; and wl 
knowing why, rccogniy.e tlieir kind : 
as inevitably, as the irndding viole 
image of its perfumed self in the .si; 
of tlio monflnw 
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unset, a star; in tlie hearing of “ music yearnr 
,ke a god in pain,”—most men are dumb; b 
le poet is moved to expression. Proof of the r 
sually profound depths to which Ingersoll w 
iirred by music is not only a part of the precio 
lemories of all who were near and dear to hii 
lere is an abundance of such proof in his worl 
his varies from the merest fanciful word-pictii 
■ tone, melody, harmony, as occurring in t 
mplest pieces, to the most profound, subtle, a; 
xangely beautiful conceptions of the greatest pi 
actions of the greatest composer. 

Thus, in Ingersoll’s posthiimous writings is tl 
indom “fragment” in appreciation of the voice 
calchi:— 

“ Imagine amethysts, rubies, diamonds, emeralds and opals ming 
liquids—then imagine these marvelous glories of light and co 
anged to a tone, and you have the wondrous, the incompara 
ice of Scalchi." (xii 356) 

And this, of “ The Organ ” :— 

‘‘The beginnings—-the timidities—the half-thoughts—blushes—s\ 
stions—a phrase of grace and feeling—a sustained note-™the wi 
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drawn to Ingersoll in the tics of a frie 
only death could sever? The folh 
ment,” written in August, i.SSo, is i 
interesting evidence of one such fri 
furnishes additional pnx)f of Ingcrso] 
noble appreciation of nuistc, and h 
convey to others, in language as sul 
the strains of the violin itself, expres 
appreciation:— 

This week the great violinist Edouanl Krtnn 
visited the Bass Rocks Housr. Cafsr Ann, M.o.h., m 
delighted and entranced the ullri'* of thr I 

nearly all the timt% night ami day, %rriioii|;:y idti 
own music. Among the many srlrt tioro. gu ru. ‘ 
from the Tenth Sonata in K flat, abo Iroio ilir 1*^ 
minor, by Mozart Nothing rtnild r^tTcd 
the selections from the Twelfth Son.tta. A titi'.ii 4* 
on the audience, and when he cra*irf!. frII 
Then followed the Klegie from Krn‘ii ; ttirn ♦'Thr I 
posed by himself--a fairy |nrrr, ftill of wirif:** 
moonlight and melody, where humtiiir* fall in nliia 
waves of music die on sands «if gold thru rafor t 
Schubert, and he played tliis with itiliitiir m 

frenzy, as though musk itself were mad With jny 
Sonata in G, in three movemeriis. by Ikeiliwvrn,** 


Where foyntiiins fall in shinvrr^ of |tr,i 
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In another “ fragment,” Ingersoll writes 
enienyi’s playing:— 

“ In my mind the old tones are still rising and falling—still thrc 
ig, pleading, beseeching, imploring, wailing like the lost—risi 
nged and triumphant, superb and victorious—then caressii 
lispering every thought of love—intoxicated, delirious with jo) 
nting with passion—fading to silence as softly and imperceptibly 
msciousness is lost in sleep." (xii 350) 

We shall not wonder at the praise bestowed 
;ese descriptions if we consider that, at the tin 
their writing, Remenyi, who had just complet' 
tour of the world, was aglow with renewed ins] 
tion naturally incident to personal associate 
ith the foremost musical masters then living, i 
uding Brahms, Liszt, and Wagner. 

Remenyi’s admiration of, and fondness for. In 
soil were most intense. The violinist was 
equent guest of the orator, whose self and fami 
i would delight by the hour with his marvelo 
usic. His Liberty is dedicated to Ingersoll; ai 
once saw an envelope that was addressed 
emenyi’s peculiar hand, “ To Col. Robert G. In 
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ersollibus,” or both, and, after runnii 
of affectionate friendship, wuukl eml 

to alllll,” from “ Your p(irri(l(.«,e prudii 
ing friend, the old fUUik'r.'' d'lu'y 
amusing and delightful. Thus (uie < 

ten in Chicago, on I-'chninry H, 
hope that Ingensoll (to arrive hiter) n 
thousands of other frieud.s long enon 
and take lunch with me and my frie 
Pratt, who is the very biggge.stest sn 
on this Globe.” Ajiother letter, a 
prospective visit to “ .pio (5th Avenue 
with the warning: " * * * and then 
I will suffocate you with mu.sie.” ( 
communications, not too intimate for 
shall here be introduced in full, am! r 
ficing (to the ruthless rules (d gntmma 
the unique musical genius and litl 
penned it:— 


73 VVr.KT Ssih ,S! lOj'.'i 
“K, VofSK, 
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•ecious good care of it—and to-day it is the 342d day that I am ! 
g on milk—and apples, and bread, but which is gc 

lOugh for me, as it keeps me not only in ship-shape order, 1 
rough tlie apples in apple-pie order—without the actual pie enter 
to my system—but all this is juuch loo maek about me—but wha 
e principal thing, is, that I hope to see you all soon—whereupo 
ill conclude my present epistolary with many lovable salaams 
lu, my prophet—and to you all^— 

“ Affectionately 
** yours, 

Remknyi/' 

From this digression, so naturally incidental 
[igersoll’s appreciation of Renienyi’s genius (ai 
ice versa), we turn to Ingersoll’s appreciation 
lusic in general. In so doing, we come, in logic 
rogressioii, to his description of the Sixth Syi 
hony (Beethoven):— 

This sound-wrought iiieture of the fields and woods, of floweri 
:dge and happy home, where thrushes build and swallows fly, a 
others sing to babes; this echo of the babbled lullaby of bro( 
at, dallying, wind and fall where meadows bare their daisied boso 
the sun; this joyous itumicry of summer rain, the laugh of childr 
id the rhythmic rustic of the whispering leaves ; this strophe 
lasant life ; this perfect poem of content and love." (ii 435) 


Altliougli it seem incredible, there was anoth 
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** During ’^11 my coin sc, li^c uthc i i^coplc, I 

they call music, and I had my fav(jiiir im-ves, most < 
pieces being favorites on accotmt <d a^‘uH latiiin ; aii 
the music that is beautiful to thr wndd js bfauidiil 
association i not because the tnusii is gooi!, hut lit' 
ation. * 

** Now, I always felt that there nnist hr. %im\r grr.* 
where, somehow. You know tins Htilr thai t 

recurring emphasis every two inrlicH or rvrry tlii t'r«an 
I thought there ought to he sosnrwlirte will 

from horizon to horizon, and that ctntid till the great do; 
winged notes like the eagle: if there was not surh n 
some time, would make it, and I was waiting for it, 
it, and I said,' What music is that ? WIm wititr that ? 
where. I was cold. I was almost hv%trrical It . 
brain, to my heart; not only to a^soriatnin, hut li» 
hope and aspiration, all my future ; and they ^ianl, * 1 
of Wagner/ (xii 173) 

Richard Wagner was one of the goi 
altar Ingersoll reverently laid the ofTc 
great and tender soul. Ihul Inger.'- 
musician, he would have made as dt 
grimage to Wagner as Wagner made to 
and we know, that, had Ingersoll arrivt 
the shrine of Wagner, one of the most 
of Americans, as well us one of the mo* 

of T^norlislim^n WAnlf! -jf-i’mim- 
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/■agner.” (iii 56) He went even further th; 
lis ; lie declared it as liis belief, that the hum; 
lind had reached its limit in the three departmei 
mcerned. It was his unqualified opinion, notwii 
landing his confidence in the future splendor 
ir raee, that man would never produce “ anythii 
reater, sublimer, than the marbles of the Greek; 
Dr the dramas of Shakespeare, and that the tii 
ould never come “ when any man, with such iiisti 
lents of music as we now have, and having nothii 
at the common air that we now breathe, will * * 
roduce greater pictures in sound, greater mus 
lan Wagner. Never I never!” (xii 177) A; 
hy did Ingersoll hold this opinion ? Because 
ilieved that the Greek sculptors and Shakespea 
id Wagner had expressed in marble, languaj 
id sound, respectively, all that the heart a: 
rain ever were, are, or ever will be, capable 
Dpreciating. He believed, that, just as the '< 
its from the earth and the ocean as much only 
is capable of receiving; so there is a limit 
hat the soul can receive from the oceans and cc 
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imagination’s loom more sulitly rare 
conceptions,—tliau those which have \ 
But his felicity of description, always 
his appreciation, has given ns tlu 
justification of “ the music of the fulur 

"In Wagner’s music tht*re is a ttnuii t»f v}um% i\ 
infinite. Theindodics seem str.mijr.uni fur 

clouds, and weird harmonies ctune likr *amnds from 
by fitful winds, and others moan like wavr'i in\ tfcM 
mingled with these, are slnnits of jny, wiili and 

of laughter, and the wondrous voters a! rtrnial lovr,“ 

After the following poetic vision can 
at Ingersoll’s opinion, that Wagner 
eternally supreme—that he has express 
all that the heart and brain of man ar 
receiving ?— 

"When I listen to the music of Wa^tnrr, I nrr 
glimpses of the perfect, the swell of a ln|»» ihr \v*ivr 
glance of an eye. I am in thr mid^l uf grrui 
are passingthe endless paruiramas, I **rr wist 
of verdure and vine, with staring crags, smiw-riiiwnr 
wide seas, where countless hilhnv*i lMir*4 inti* ilir wi 
I am in the depths of caverns niiifril wiili tiiiglny rra|: 
some rent I see the eternal stars. In a iiiufiirni ilir r 
river of melody* flowinir throngli stnrir woiKlrntis h\ 
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ill not derive a nobler, grander deliglit from tl 
aisic of Wagner? Who will not see in the latt 
le gliiumer of the moi'uing-star, the retreatii 
irkness, and catch the light-like shimmer 
.elody from the violins ?— 

“ The music of Waj^ncr has color, and when I hear the violins, 1 
Drning seems to slowly come. A horn puts a star above the horizi 
le nij^ht, in the purple hum of the base, wanders away like soi 
ormous bee across wide fields of dead clover. The lig'ht gro 
liter as the violins increase. Colors come from other instrumer 
d then the full orchestra Hoods the world with clay." (.^ii 130) 


Next to the composer of divine harmonics,— tl 
ailptor in sound,—the painter in viewless ai 
:xt to him who, in nature’s every tone,—from tl 
:st faint whisper when April amorous smiles, 
le monstrous thunder-sobs of night,—tells of tl 
ys and sorrows, the loves and hati'eds, the despa: 
le hopes, the aspirations and the triumphs,— tl 
inlit shallows and the murky deeps of hunn 
:c—next to him is his interpreter. For, althou^ 
iQ composer is the only one who seeks expressi< 
. a universal tongue, he is the very one who 

Tine tiiniixr rAncTArc "K 
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the lover of music to enjoy the genius ^ 
ite master; and Ingersoll regarded An 
not only the greatest leader in the wor 
noblest, tenderest and the most artistic ; 
of Wagner that had ever lived. Whei 
of conductors raised his baton, Ingen 
raptured. Of all the Wagnerian num 
fondest of Tristan und Is<ddt\ that 
of melody.” A gentleman who was 
associated with Ingersoll told the a 
on many occasions, during the rendi 
and other Wagnerian compositions b; 
chestra, he had seen “the Colonel ” e; 
come, the tears coursing down his ch 
was becatise he was a perfectly devel 
being, with all the emotions ecpially 
As he naturally and necessarily lauj 
risible, so he naturally and necessarily 
sad; and 

Great music is always natl, it frlh tis U ■ 

such is the difference between what we are anil il 
suggests, that even in the vmt cif jtiy we find %mm 
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,mily attended, all, including Seidl, were seat( 
L the Ingersoll home. 

“Everything seemed to be all right to-nigl 
ddl, except the harp,” remarked Ingersoll, ad 
[g as to where, in his judgment, it should ha 
;en placed with relation to the other instrumeni 
“ Great God! ” exclaimed the conductor, sprin 
ig to his feet. “ You are the only man, but on 
horn I have ever heard make that criticism, ai 
lat man was Richard Wagner! ” 

Aware of such musical sensitiveness as this < 
igersolPs part, can we wonder, I ask again, at 1 ; 
hnioii that Wagner had expressed in sound i 
lat the heart and brain of man are capable of ] 
;iving ? And can we wonder that he formed wi 
nton Seidl another of those friendships whi* 
as severed only by death,—the death of the gre 
iterpreter ? 

As had been the case on the death of Whitma 
igersoll was absent from home; and the col 
conic click of the telegraph told him of the dea 
' Seidl. But who would not have recognize 
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As tins message would indicate, ai 
naturally be inferred from all that 
tlie death of Seidl touched luger.sull su 
fouudly. If we can properly npjily Ir 
known ps3'clK>logical truth, that ai 
suffers to the same extent that lie enji 
death of Seidl, who had for many 
the very source of some of lugerst 
joys, must indeed have been to the : 
and bitter sorrow. 

As we have seen, it had for more 1 
years been Inger.soH’.s practice to speal 
words of love and eulos>.y above his dc 
death of Seidl, however, he was unable I 
in New York ; and there was imt tiuu 
nicate by mail. His tribute to thegre 
is therefore notalile not only for beii 
one which Inger.soll ever delivered />t < 
the only one which heor any one else, j 
delivered through the media of the tele 
reader. 

Since 1846, many million.^ of tele 
been tran.smittcd; but it is more th; 
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ous harmonies that tell of all there is in life, and touch the longii 
td the hopes of every heart, has passed from the shores of sound 
e realm of silence, borne by the mysterious and resistless tide i 
er ebbs but never flows. 

“ All moods were his. Delicate as the perfume of the first vio 
Id as the storm, he knew the music of all sounds, from the rustic 
ives, the whisper of hidden springs, to the voices of the sea. 

“ He was the master of music, from the rhythmical strains of ii 
onsible joy to the sob of the funeral march. 

“He stood like a king with his .sceptre in his hand, and we kn 
at every tone and harmony were in his brain, every passion in 
east, and yet his scul[)tured face was as calm, as serene as perf 
t. He mingled his soul with the music and gave his heart to 
chanted air. 

“He appeared to have no limitations, no walls, no chains, 
smed to follow the pathway of dt'sire, and the marvelous melodi 
2 sublime harmonies, were as free as eagles above the clouds w 
tstretched wings. 

“ He educated, refined, and gave unspeakable joy to many tin 
nds of his fellow-men. He added to the grace and glory of 1 
i spoke a language deeper, more poetic than words—thc langui 
the perfect, the language of love and death. 

“ But he is voiceless now; a fountain of harmony has ceased. 
>pired strains have died away in night, and all its murmuring melod 
5 strangely still. 

“We will mourn for him, we will honor him, not in words, but 
^ language that he used. 

“ Anton Seidl is dead. Play the great funeral march. Envel 
n in music. Let its wailing waves cover him. Let its wild «n 
jurnful winds siidi and moan above him. (]ive his face to its kis! 
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the Siegfried march mingled the .so 
greatest composer “for all the dea< 
sorrow of the greatest orator for Anton 

§ 3 - 

Superstition was delivered, for the f 
Sunday October i6th, in Chicago. In 
Ingersoll surveyed, with the intuitive 
insight of the poet,—the analytical per 
astronomical scope of the philosopher, 
realm of thought. With reason a.s h 
guide, and touchstone, he began, as h 
did, at the foundation, by specifying 
mental operations which must he das; 
stition; and he declared: “ The fc 

superstition is ignorance, the super 
faith, and the dome is a vain hope.” ( 
then analytically examined, as typical, 
superstitions of mankind,—from that t 
female, to that of the learned theol<»j! 
most authentic creed ” ; and he placet 
cisely the same intellectual plane. H 
there is as much evidence for the ht 
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irries; three, he courts; four, he marries ; five,! 
jes away,’ ” as there was in the mind of the tht 
gical astronomer who sees in the glimmer of 
stant sun the image of the “ Great First Cause 
shower of petals in the sunlight, from the dimpl 
md of a maiden, was just as convincing as a show 
stars from the hand of Time, in the dusky dor 
night. In nature’s infinite realm—througho 
le thoughtless eons past—nothing had occiirre 
• had failed to occur, with reference to man. ‘ 
r as “ design,” “ plan,” and “ purpose ” were co 
;rned, a man and a petal were the same. Henc 
i believe in any form, phase, or manifestation 
le supernatural, was simply superstition. 

But this lecture was something more than 
assification,—something more than a declaratic 
! to what is, and what is not, superstition. 1 
le latter, born of ignorance, had given us, in i 
ultifarious forms, all there is of evil; so scienc 
)rn of intelligence, had given us all there is 
3od. We must therefore abandon superstith 
id the supernatural, and depend absolutely up< 

and tbp Tiatiiral - iitiati rpaenn ai 
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Tliis, ill brief, was the pD.sitive e! 
lecture,—its cardinalciiuclusiuu. Mu 
many minor ones; aiul of tliesc, the i 
to theologians, if not the most iiujunl: 
the Prince of Darkness. It was deeh 
soli, after a most critical e.Kaininatiu! 
that,—notwithstanding tlie terrible ev 
always followed, and whicli must evei 
in the siipcniatural, in miracles, insj 
and wonders, amulets and charms, w 
spirits, and all the rest of sitja-rstii 
the Christian world could not deny 
of the Devil; that he was really “ th 
the arch and that to take him aw; 
stroy the entire system. 

“A great many clergymen answere 
this statement. S<nne of these mijs 
their belief in the existence of his 8;it 
while others actually denied his c 
some, without stating their own posil 
others believed, not in the exi.stence 
devil, but in the pensonilicatiun of evi 
references to the Devil in tlic l^eriptnr* 
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ley wisely and consistently conld liave done: tin 
)uld have kept silence. This would, indeed, ha 
sen “ golden.” But they had evidently gained i 
rudence from Jlfj' J^czn'i'ze/rrs Reviezjued; from t' 
speriences of Black, Field, Gladstone, and Ma 
ing; nor from those afforded by A Christm 
'ermon and Is Stcicide A Sm f They had n 
;arned, even yet, that there was only one thii 
)r them to do wdth Ingersoll,—leave him entire 
[one. Had they done this, they would have be< 
Lven the benefit of the doubt,” as far as belief 
le physical existence of the Devil was concernec 
le comparatively few specific remarks on that su 
:ct in Superstitiozi would not have been multipliei 
id all would have remained relatively well. As 
anspired, their evasive and shifting criticisnis,- 
leir attempt literally to “ beat the Devil aroiu 
le stump,”—so aroused the Great Agnostic’s sen 
■ justice and mental honesty as to bring forth oi 
’ his most formidable rejoinders. While Szpz 
itiozi was comparatively brief, and weaker on ai 
iven point than it would have been had its auth’ 
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statements of tlie clergymen conccrni; 
remarks ou the Devil in Supfrstiiion, ‘ 
of this line from Heine: ‘Christ n)dt 
but now asses ride on Christ.’ ” (iv 354; 

Ingersoll then reviewed the histury 
ology. He showed that all the devil.*- 
small, like all the gods, were created 1)3 
that they were inferred from nature by 
sculptured by fear and terror from inj 
nomena. He showed that Christianit 
its particular devil from the jews, who h 
from Babylon; that the OldTestament 
existence of a real living Devil, not of ‘ 
ficatiou of evil”; that, according to thi 
Devil once lived in Heaven, raisetl a rel 
was cast out; that “ it is impossible ttu* 
away without at tlie .same time expl; 
away”; that had it not been ftir the I 
would have been no Christ; that, as 
fact, “the religion known as ‘Christ! 
invented by God himself to rejsuir i 
wreck and ruin that had resulted fr<»m 
work.” (iv 361) 
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►evil.” “ If,” said Ingersoll, “ Christ was n 
:mpted by the Devil, then the temptation w 
Drn in his own heart. If that be true, can it 
lid that he was divine? If these adders, the 
ipers, were coiled in his bosom, was he the Son 
nd? Was he pure? ” Ingersoll also showed, 1 
le gospels, that not only the writers thereof, b 
hrist himself, believed in the existence of a re 
•evil, and of innumerable little devils; that tl 
rincipal occupation of Christ was the casting o 

• devils ; and that, therefore, if the Devil does n 
dst, the New Testament is not inspired, the fj 

• man is a mistake, the atonement is an absurdit 
id “ Christ was either honestly mistaken, iusai 
r an impostor.” (iv 368-93) 

Of course, I have recited only a small part of tl 
•guments which the Gi'cat Agnostic brought fc 
ard on the point concerned; but even these fc 
ill suffice to indicate the utter folly of his cleric 
itics in breaking silence—the consummate ea, 
ith which he refuted their assertion, “ that a 
ferences to the Devil in the Scriptures could 1 
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Following as it did within four iiu 
livery of Supers! if ion, this lecture or 
affords, in its acutely n^asoneil main 
the manner in which it was brought 
another typical example, not cmly ti 
Agnostic’s controversial resourccfulnei 
versatility of his genius. 

“What poem was that with which ‘ 
closed?” was a-sked of one of Ingerf 
ates, who had not heard the lecture <le‘ 

“I do not know,” answered the latte 
effect, that he suppo.sed it to be a (jm 
one of the poets. 

The inquirer replied, in .substance, 
not think so; that the poem cotisi.st 
stanzas; and that they were not fro 
with whom he was familiar. When I 
seen, soon afterwards, he was asked 1) 
ate about the poem in question. He 
it was something which he had writte 
noon, before the lecture. It was tlum 
“ the Colonel ” was writing for a time, 
noon, at a desk in the room in whic 
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real poetic quality. Ingersoll preceded its i 
tion by the sentence, “ Let me now give yo 
declaration of a creed.” I quote the first, 
fifteenth, and last stanzas:— 

We have no falsehoods to defend— 

We want the facts; 

Our force, our thought, we do not spend 
In vain attacks. 

And we will never meanly try 

To save some fair and pleasing lie. 

« n, 

We have no master on the land— 

No king in air— 

Without a manacle we stand, 

Without a prayer. 

Without a fear of coming night. 

We seek the truth, we love the light. 

* ****## 

The hands that help are l)etter far 
Than lips that pray. 

Love is the ever gleaming star 
That leacLs the way. 

That shines, not on vague worlds of bliss. 

But on a paradise in this. 
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§4- 

On June 2d of this year (1899), 
fore the American Free Religion 
the Hollis Street Theater, Bosto: 
JV/za^ Is Religion f many clergy 
prised in the audience. 

To a correct knowledge of his n 
throughout his career us a ratiuna 
is as essential as it is interesting 
his last public utterance on relij 
his first, Progress, chiefly in being 
Following is its noble and lieruic ] 

Religion can never reform mankintl, lirrau 

It is far better to be free, to leave thr forK 
to stand erect and face the future with a funilr. 

It is far better to give yourself .somflimr* 
with wave and tide, with the Idiml force t4 i 
dream, to forget the chains and lintiLiiiine, i 
forget purpose and object, to lounj^e in thr|niit 
to feel once more the clasps and kisses of 
morning back, to see again the forms and f.irr 
fair pictures for the coming years, tci fnrgrt a 
and threats, to feel within your veins life's j 
the martial music, the rhythmic hrating cif ymif 

And then to rouse yourself to do all unrft 
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a interview publislicd in The Post-Express 
.ocliester, N. Y., appeared tlie following:— 


“ Question.—If you should write your last sentence on religu 
pics, what would be your closing? " 

^‘Answer.—I now, in the presence of death, affirm and reaffirm ' 
jth of all that I have said against the superstitions of the wor 
A^ould say at least tiiat much on the subject with my last breat 
iii 452) 

In conjunction with this and the preceding qv 
Ltion, the following letter to Clinton J. Robi 
Dayton, O.) is of interesting significance, especial 
we consider its date :— 


“ New York, July 13, 1899. 

r. J, Robins, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir : First accept a thousand thanks for your good lett 
le only trouble is that it is too Ilattering. You are right in tliinki 
at I have not changetl. I still believe that all religions are ba!- 
. falsehoods and mistakes. I still dc;ny tlie existence of the sup 
■tural, and I still say that real religion is usefulness. Thanking ) 
ain, I remain 

“ Yours always, 

“ R. G. IngersolL" 


His last public appearance was on June 21st, 

M T "111 jakf"!+■ 
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nature— that it had given us “ all t 
in the world.” 

So, too, his last letter, like hi.s l:u 
religious, and his last pelitical at' 
the same sentiments that, with sti 
and heroism, he had voiced throi; 
The letter, addressed to the editor 
(Mr. William Matlock), Chester, 
lows:— 

“DullIIS* Kkiu 

•■Jta.v 

“ Editor Clarion. 

“ My dear Sir : I enclose a funo yo 

you copied it from some e3<chan|(e. 

“The words attributed to me I never utfrird « 
have one sentiment for s<ddiers; t lirrt s fi 
for the dead/ This is mine—hut all the rr *4 ei t 
“ It is true that I think the treatmrni of ihr Fili 
It is also true that I do nut want the Filtpincis if 
I believe in expansion—«if it is honrsl, 

“ I want Cuba if the Cubans want us. 

“ At the same time, I think tlnit our f«rrrs sli 
withdrawn from Cuba, and the propir (d tluit isli 
themselves. We waged the war against Hpatii 
—and we must bear the laurel uristamrtL 

** Yours always, 

*'R, c;. iNari 
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n, that one of the most remarkable exceptio 
/hich nature made in the case of Ingersoll was 1 
itellectual vigor and productiveness during “ t 
fternoon of life.” These were nndiminishing 
lanifest until November i6, 1896. In the ei 
ing of that date, however, while delivering a h 
ire at Janesville, Wis., he experienced a cerebi 
eniorrhage. Its immediate effect was wholly sn 
;ctive, and did not prevent the completion of t! 
iscourse. He continued to lecture, on his origin 
inerary, for a few days, when, at the solicitatu 
: his family, he went to Chicago and consult 
ir. Frank Billings, one of the faculty of theNort 
estern University Medical School. Dr. Billin: 
ivised him to go home and rest two months, whi< 
£ did, resuming his lectures on January 24, 189 
bout this time, he developed angina pectoris, fro 
hich he became an intense sufferer. 

For a number of years, he had been in the pra 
ce of spending the summer at “Walston,” 
larming country-scat, which, taking its nan 
om his son-in-law, Mr. Walston H. Brown, 
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loved, I hope to end my days. And this I lutp 
who hear my voice/' (i 43^) 

said Ingersoll in 1877. Was tlie 
touched to fulfilment by this tend 
wish? 

During the night of Thursday r 
20th and 21, 1899, at “ Walslun,'’ i 
attack of acute indigestion, sleepinj 
suffering great pain, which he s( 
with nitroglycerine, previously pri 
went to breakfast in the morning 
sat on the veranda, as he was woi 
and talking with the family. 

About ten-thirty he remarked t' 
down and rest awhile, and would t 
play pool with his son-in-law. M 
companied her husband up-stairs t 
and remained with him while he si 
About eleveu-forty-five he arost 
chair to put on his shoes. Mis« 
a member of the family, enterec 
lowed by Mrs. Ingersoll’s .sister, h! 
rell. 
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He glanced laughingly at Mrs. Farrell, as s 
irned to leave the room; and then Mrs. Ingersi 
lid: “ Why, Papa, your tongue is coated—I mr 
ive you some medicine.” 

He looked up at her with a smile and sa; 
I am better now,” ’ and, as he did so, closed 1 
yes. 

Ingersoll was dead. 

The light of a hemisphere was out. 

But, companioning that of Shakespeare, anoth 
:ar gleamed in the fadeless galaxy of the ii 
iortals. 

Since Ingcrsoll’.s death,* which was caused 1 
igina pectoris, it has been learned that, throug 
it the two and a h:ilf years preceding, he pc 
;ssed exact knowledge of his physical conditio 
[e had been told by his physicians that he w 
kely to die at any moment; but, earnestly e 
eating them to tell no one else, he kept the awf 
:cret from his loved ones. Nor does this aloi 
dicatc his concern for their happiness. Althouj 
illy realizing that death was ever beside him, 1 
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Seven years before tbe developm 
ease that caused bis death, lie said : 

“ It is a great thing to |)!ii!oso|)hy—f. 

The highest philoso[)hy accepts the iiievitahlc wit 
it as though it were desired. (lii 299) 

As soon as poignant and over\ 
would permit, it was decided th 
should be private and the extreme 
Accordingly, at four o’cdock in tl: 
Tuesday July 25th,—a little more 
after his death,—his family and 1 
friends gathered in the room in whi 
in which the body, without casket 1 
shroud, rested upon a bier,—restt 
wilderness of flowers.” These had 
expression of sympathy, boundless j 
love, from men and women of all si 
ous parts of America and Euroj; 
flowers were to pay, in voiceless 
beaitty, the ’ only tribute not bor 
warm heart of the dead himself. I‘ 
living to whom he had bccti dearer 
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) Ebon C. Ingersoll^ by Dr. John Lovejoy Ellio 
'his constituted the only service or ceremony 
Walston ” or elsewhere. 

On the morning of Thursday July 27th, it beii 
jalized that the last look at the idolized dead cou 
ot longer be postponed, the body was borne 1 
wing hands to a hearse, which, followed by fi 
irriages containing the family and friends, pi 
;eded, at eight forty-five, to tlie railroad-station 
lobbs’ Ferry. As the cortiJgc passed through t' 
illage, business was suspended and blinds we 
rawn. Scores of men along the streets reniov 
leir hats. At the station, the casket and par 
ere transferred to the funeral car “ Kensico ” ai 
ae coach, both of which (as a special train) Mr. 
.. Calloway, the president of the road, had begg 
> place at the disposal of the family. At t 
^and Central Station, New York, the casket ai 
arty were again transferred to hearse and cj 
ages; the corttige proceeding, via the Ea 
'wenty-third Street ferry and Greenpoint, Eoj 
dand, to the Fresh Pond crematory. The latt 

etc fnnr f' 
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lower face upward and backward ovc 
twines a branch of cypress, and armi 
the right side is a sprig of laurel, bot 
bas-relief. On the face is engraved :■ 

Diirne fiarde 
La poussih’t^ 

Le ca'ur 
Le souvenir 


and on the back: 

Robert G. Ingersoll 

The urn guards the ashes, the heart 
of Robert G. Ingersoll. And so the i 
—so does the heart. 



CHAPTER X. 

TEE rniLOSOPirWAL FOUNDATIOW 
UPON WEIGH EE STOOD 

B efore attempting an estimate of tho 
views the dissemination of which cons 
tilted the life-work of Ingersoll, let us cai 
illy and candidly examine the foundation iipi 
hich he stood. Let us ascertain, if possibl 
hether, of frail and flimsy fancy, it rests on tl 
mds of sophistry, or whether, hewn by logic fro 
le granite of intellect, it lies deep and unshakab 
i the hard-pan of reason. 

There have been applied to Ingersoll nuim 
is theological and philo.sophical epithets ai 
isignations. He has been styled a heretic, s 
tibeliever, a skeptic, a liberal, a rationalist, 
laterialist, a Freethinker, an infidel, an iconoclaj 
disbeliever, an atheist, and an Agnostic. It 
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Now, all wlio are tolerably fanii: 
tbe Euglisli language and the teiu; 
soil’s tlioiiglit will agree that, as c 
tianity and the other alleged suiienut 
he was a heretic, an unbeliever, a sk 
and a rationalist, using those word 
erally accepted sense; that he wa; 
using that word in its generic philoi 
and that he was a Freethinker and a 
those words minus, of course, thei 
tkeologicu7n. 

Leaving the application of the ten 
to be considered in a later chajite 
ascertain whether Ingersoll was a 
Briefly, a disbeliever, according to d 
theologians, is one who irfust's t 
course, it would be just as reasonal 
one’s refusing to like a certain arti 
example, as to speak of one’s refu.'' 
a certain thing. Both belief and uii 
ably result from the consideration 
If in the testimony there i.s .sufiiciet' 
reason accepts, and belief results ; 
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Agnostic.” Numerous well-meaning individua' 
lany of tliem sincere admirers of Ingersoll, ha 
;tempted to rescue liis memory from the theoloj 
il abyss of unbelief by saying that he did n 
;ny, that he only failed to believe. They ha 
Tongly emphasized tlie assertion that he was n 
1 atheist, that he was merely an Agnostic. Wh 
ould they think if they knew that Ingersoll hii 
;lf declared the beliefs of the atheist and tl 
gnostic to be the same ? But let us see for on 
lives. A theist is one who believes in the ex: 
nee of God. An atheist, the opposite of tl 
leist, is one who does not believe in the existen 
' God. Ingersoll did not believe in the exi 
nee of God. Ingersoll was therefore an atheii 
But,” you will object, " Ingersoll did not deny 
rue; but an atheist is not an atheist becaixse 1 
■;nies'. he is an atheist because he does not belicz 
he atheist who denies,—and there are such,- 
,ay be a worse philosopher, but he is not a bett 
;heist. On the other hand, the atheist who i 
ains from denying, on the ground that the natu 
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An adequate knowledge of the in 
dation upon which Ingcrsoll sUk; 
understanding of the origin and tl; 
meaning and limitations of the la 
the first century of our era, there 
Roman Empire, simultaneously wit 
called Christianity, several widely 
whose members claimed to posses.* 
the being and the providence of G 
creation and the destiny of man 
known as Gnostics, they were not 3 
they were knowers. 

In 1869, in England, the Metaj)! 
was formed, with Huxley as a men 
his forty-fourth year, he was not oi 
most distinguished of scientists : he 
nearly everything of value in the re: 
and philosophy. From the cradle, 1 
philosopher. When a mere boy, he 
works as Guizot’s Hisiary of Ch>tl, 
William Hamilton’s e.s.say On tho P) 
Unconditioned. In the fertile fields 
had toiled with all the ardor that yo 
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reatli; and tlie more Huxley tlioxiglit, the green 
grew. 

The Metaphysical Society numbered amor 
s members many other able and variously disti: 
uished men, including Tennyson, Tyndall, Cl; 
>rd, Sidgvvick, Carpenter, Ruskin, Gladstone, tl 
'uke of Argyll, Harrison, Morley, and Stephe 
ike the “ secular leagues ” and “ liberal clubs 
• America to-da}'^, it was, as Huxley himself d 
;ribed it, a “ confraternity of antagonists.” The 
ere theists, pantheists, atheists, idealists of a 
lades, materialists, Freethinkers, and Christian 
ike the Gnostics of old, they were not mere t 
avers, they were knowers. 

Huxley, the intellectual chemist, examined oi 
Y one the divei'S specimens which these modei 
nostics placed in the crucible of his brain, and 1 
lund that they were all “ unknowns.” He cou 
3t make even a qualitative analysis. That whic 
I the theist or the dogmatic atheist or the ideali 
as pure gold was, to Huxley, evidently a cor 
3iind of many inferior elements. Just what tho; 
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manner of the riiarisoe, give than 
not as other men. Rather did he 
likeness to them—the unique loi 
position. Indeed, in at least one re: 
to resemble his fellows—to have a i 
that, while the minds of tho.se abmit 
in gorgeous robes, the warp and wo( 
been wrought in the loom of theoh 
and metaphysical fancy, he was “ 
to cover the nakedness of his caiul 
became meditative, introspective, ■ 
template himself and his a.ssociates. 
that they “ had attained a certain 
that, consequently, they were his e 
like the Gnostics. He therefore coi 
was an “ Agnostic,” and that the uj: 
principle, or method, in the ascertai 
was “ Agnosticism,” He says : - 

‘‘ Positively the principle may he : In 

lect, follow your reason far a*i it will i.ikr y* 
any other consideration. Ant! nrgaii^Tly : In in 
do not pretend that condusiuns are certain wl'iult 
or demonstrable/* * 
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;ntury. It is one of tlie milestones on tlie ment 
igliway. It means honest intelligence—cand 
edded to intellect. It represents a great, a sn 
me principle—a method for avoiding mental m: 
ikes. Says Kant:— 

“ The greatest and perhaps the sole use of all philosophy of pi 
ason is, after all, merely negative, since it serves not as an organ 
r the enlargement (of knowledge], but as a discipline for its delir 
tion; and, instead of discovering truth, has only the modest me 
preventing error/' * 

But Agnosticism, as is shown by my first quot 
on, from Huxley, is as positive as it is negativ 
; represents the psychological state in which oi 
iclines, or to be strictly accurate, fails, to asse: 
I, or to assert the truth of, a proposition in tl 
jsence of sufficient evidence. 

Agnosticism is a Pasteur filter in the great strea 
' human thought. The filtrate, that is, the cle 
id sparkling liquid which passes through, is wh 
e believe. The turbid .slush, the pathogenic sec 
ent and scum which does not pass through, 
hat we do not believe: we cast it out. Ingersc 
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quite readied the bed-rock of truth, 
how the word Agnosticism came iut 
means, and something of wliat it cl 
let us candidly try to ascertain wh 
sents a mental verity,-—a principle < 
immutable necessity of things. 

We have what is called the sci< 
physics. It deals with the contents 
of mind, the so-called metaphysical, 
tinction to physics, which deals with 
of substance and energy,—matter in 
sublime science of metaphysics origi 
among those wonderful peoples whop 
of our present philosophy and theolo 
of course, Christianity, and to whom 
the title of “ heathen.” Many indi 
especially dogmatic materialistic Frc 
wont to discredit the science; but as 1 
says;— 

“ Sound metaphy.sic 1 % an amulet whieh rem!rr*i 
alike against the poison of sufierstilioii and the 
shallow negation; by showing that the aflirnuitiuti 
the denials of the latter alike deal with iiiatiers al 
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xagoras, Democrittts, Protagoras, Aristotle, Pj 
lenides, Pyrrho, Epicurus, Arcesilaus, Bacon, ai 
specially those of Descartes, Locke, Berkek 
[ume, Kant, Planiiltou, Mansel, Comte, Mi 
[uxley, Tyndall, and Spencer. But it is hop 
lat the immca.surably briefer consideration of t! 
ilations just mentioned which space here affor 
ill not prove wholly inadequate. 

To realize the latter,—to trace the agnosi 
riiiciple to its origin,—it i.s necessary that we 1; 
)me obliviotis of the physical, or outer, world ai 
iter, for a few moments, the world of mind. A 
lough it may seem egotistic, I shall here write 
le first person singular. I shall do this for tl 
ike of simplicity and pcnspicuity, if not fro 
igical nece.ssity,—rather the latter; for the atte 
ve reader will presently perceive that I could n 
)nsisteutly employ either the second or the thi: 
2rson. 

Now, I examine my own mind, and I find th 
know two things. P'irst, I know that I'exis 
[ow do I know this? Because “I examine 
[nw cmild T ovjinibio if T dirl iinl* f»vis1-? Tn ntli. 
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perception of phcHOfficj/d, iu otlit 
states of consciousness, or “ p.sx'cliosc 
I know. To put it more brieily si 
noniena. Above, below, bebiucl lh< 
I cannot logically and lioiicsUy go. 
multitudinous divergent j)hcuomei 
my subjective consciousne.ss, tbr 
senses, are mere secmitigs ; wliell 
sent objective realities, and, if .so, 
realities are different from, or great 
the plienomena tlieni.selves, I do i 
know. Whether the paper on \vh 
limbs, my body, are objective realit 
whether they arc preci.sely what tin 
do not and can not know. Why e: 
Because everything concerning tin 
my consciousness through one or nu: 
and be perceived as phenomena, 
where I started. The circle shows 
Archimedes, my lever Ls without a f 
then, shall be my attitude ? Mhall 
to or deny the assertion of the ide; 
of subjective phenomena, there i 
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lhall I either assent to or deny the assertion 
[le theist, that back of subjective phenomena 
^od, their “ Great First Cause ” ? What shall 
ly attitude ? “ Whoso has mastered the elemeu 

f philosophy knows that the attribute of unqu< 
onable certainty appertains only to the existence 
state of consciousness so long as it exists ; * * *, 
For any demonstration that can be given to t'. 
jiitrary effect, the ‘ collection of perceptions ’ whr 
lakes up our consciousness may be an order 
liantasmagoria generated by the Ego, nnfoldii 
s successive scenes on the background of the aby 
t nothingness; as a firework, which is but cu 
ingly an-anged combustibles, grows from a spa: 
ito a corruscatiou, and from a corruscation in 
gures, and words, and cascades of devouring fix 
ad then vanishes into the darkness of the night 
“ On the other hand, it must no less readily ' 
[lowed that, for anything that can be proved 
le contrary, there may be a real something whi( 
the cause of all our impressions; that sensation 
lough not likenesses, are symbols of that som 
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attitude? Sluill I either assent 
sertion of the idealist, oi the duj 
or of the theist ? I shall do noiu 
say, with Ingersoll, “ I do not ki 
Now, this one sublime truth, th 
know, or can positively know, is 
the iioumena, the things (if an; 
phenomena, “the things in then 
mate realities, the “ Absolute, 
tioned,” arc unknown and insen 
which I had in view when, at the 
chapter, I proposed tt) examine 
foundation upon which Ingersu 
repeat, the one sublime truth; : 
have been blotted out, the atlitud 
it seems to me, must 1>e n‘cogn 
tenable attitude of the human m; 
soil:— 

•'Let us ht honest with tnif-.flvr’i, |» il 
mysteries; standing lioriraili tlir 
constellations; kmnvjng llhil i«f %,,i 

of grass, asks of evrry itisiitl ilir 
the simplest thing drlirs tailtiliMii; I'rrhug ihj' 
ficial and the relative, afid llial wr air 
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natters, a brain capable of certain things: the 
jere limits within which its processes were cc 
,ned. Under given conditions, it reached giv 
onclusions—we will say beliefs. These beli< 
navoidably resulted tVoiu evidence, as that whi 
; called “ weight ” results from the gravitation 
latter placed upon a scale. As far as he cou 
ee, his beliefs,—his weights,—were right, but ! 
id not affirm that they were right; for he recc 
ized the fact that, after all, his brain,—his ment 
lales,—might be wrong. To him, the asserti( 
lat an infinitely wise and powerful Being creat' 
ad governs this world was a monstrous absurdit; 
at he did not deny, because, as already stated, ] 
lalized that the mental scales in which he w; 
aliged to weigh the evidence for and again 
light be wrong,-—might have erroneously tippi 
) the negative side. And so he never claimed 
now the right weight: he simply read the seal 
[oreover, he knew that there were millions 
;her “ scales,” every one differing from his ow: 
id that, consequently, in spite of themselves, the 
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they, like himself, tell them as conclus 


By many, Agnosticism is looked upo 
of philosophical system or anti-theolo; 
It is regarded as collectively represent 
ideas and doctrines that are more c 
tagonistic to supernaturalism, parties 
supernaturalism of Christendom. Its 
evidently unable to cope with it on fair i 
grounds, would confound it with “infi 
general, thereby charging it with such v 
as they may be pleased to find in the latt 
over, they would limit it to the theolof 
Of course, nothing could be more iinjus 
reasonable. A^osticism is not infidelit 
It often practised by persons to whom r< 

have applied the epithet »infidel.” Nor 
ticism mther a philosophical system or 
theological creed. Indeed it 

S- Id it” ” '’’■■“'■“g-^^ohine is 

v’ *• limited to theoL 

gravitation is to apples. 
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withholding judgment pending the solution of 
iroblem is the very bulwark of modern scienc 
Vill anybody say that this is not the Agnosticis 
f Ingersoll ? 

Take the very water that we drink. Prior 
781, most chemists believed it to be composed 
ae atom of hydrogen atid one atom of oxygen 
le molecule. Cavendish, however, was not sat 
ed,—had not reached a conclusion ; and not loi 
Fter the year mentioned, water was shown to co 
St of two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxyge 
herefore, our knowledge of the molecular stru 
ire of water is a result of an application of tl 
jnostic principle in the science of chemistry. 
Now, the suspension of judgment on the part > 
avendish must have been due to the fact that h 
aowledge in the particular branch concerned w: 
reater than that of those who believed the cor 
isition of water to have been determined. If th 
cans anything, it means that the difference b 
ireen his (agnostic) attitude and the (theistic) att 
ide of his contemporaries in chemistry was simpl 
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ivariably a blessing to mankind, and thereupo 
be bacteriologist should disagree with his visito: 
be disagreement would surely be due to a diffe; 
nee of knowledge. Similar examples might b 
rawn from every other science. 

Let us go further. What is the source of th 
ignosticism manifested in matters about whic! 
othing is known by anybody? It cannot be 
ifference of knowledge; for there is no know! 
Ige. If one person declares that the center c 
le earth is a huge diamond, and another declines 
•om lack of knowledge on the subject, either t 
Erm or to deny the assertion, what causes th 
isagreement ? What is the source of the Agnos 
cism manifested by the person who declines eithe 
> afl&rm or to deny? There can be but one answe 
» this question. It is candor—“ the courage o 
le soul.” 

Some will claim that this application of thi 
rinciple of Agnosticism is unjust; that the ques 
on chosen is not analogotts to the one over whicl 
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ilate.” Extending to the stars ]iis inquirii 
aze, he has found no “ New Jerusalem ” ; a: 
:om that mystic realm in which all roads conver 
5 still to come the first authentic word. We ha 
0 evidence. We may hope ; but on this quest! 
f questions, the savage is the equal of the saj 
'erhaps nothing else illustrates this better th; 
le following story, which Ingersoll himself us 
) tell in his inimitable way: 

A missionary was trying to convince an Indi: 
F the wonderful truths of Cliristianity. The r 
lan listened attentively, then stooped and, with 
;ick, drew a little circle in the sand. “ This 
lid he, “ is what Indian knows.” Then, tracii 
very large circle around the first, he added, “ ai 
lis is what white man knows; but out he 
pointing outside both circles] Indian knows ju 
5 much as white man.” 

But while Ingersoll kept constantly in mind t] 
ist difference between knowledge and belief,- 
hile he was ever faithful to the ethical and int< 
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Satisfied with nothing that did not rest 
^ed-xock of reason, Ingersoll attacked the 
chiefly from two standpoints, the scien 
the philosophical. Starting with the scie 
demonstrated truths embraced in “ the la\ 
stance” and “the law of the conserv 
energy,” namely, that not the minutest ira 
atom of matter, nor the least of the tote 
force, or energy, can be annihilated, he 
the conclusion that neither could have beer 
and that, therefore, both must have always 
and will forever continue to exist. Or, to 
same facts in a different way: As there c 
force without matter, no matter without fo 
two whenever and wherever cognizant to 1 
being inseparable,—the idea of a creator 
surdity. Because, a being who could ere 
have derived from matter his energy t( 
in which case he was not a creator. 1 
even more plainly: If he had energy, he 
separable from matter—was matter, or a 
matter—and could not have created niattei 
could not have created himself. It is 1 
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othing uncaused ever existed. Now, a first cau; 
■ it occurred, was uncaused, which is a cont: 
iction, and therefore absurd. Further, before • 
in logically speak of a First (uncaused) Cau; 
e must trace somewhere in the universe a h 
feet—a “ Great Last Effect.” Let us, as a te; 
Dply this reasoning to some everyday phenomeno 
uppose that a child is suffering from an incurat 
)ngenital disease which has produced certa 
xuctural changes in the brain or other part of tl 
ervous system. These changes will surely gr 
se to symptoms,—will cause the conduct of tl 
.dividual to deviate from what is called “ normal 
nagine, now, that some theistic sociologist, eag 
i establish the falsity of Ingcrsoll’s position, is 
idertake a conception of the last effect that tl 
sion in the nervous system of this child will ha" 
Don society ! Would he not press the snow-lii 
common sense ? And yet theologians, lawyer 
atesmen, scientists, ph3'sicians (who, above al 
lould be wiser), babble about a First Cau; 
1 glibly as a merchant gossips over a cor 
odity. 
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we ourselves are a part, was one cten 
as can be known, planless and purpos( 
which, by virtue of its coinpositiou, 
otherwise than as it is; every j)arl, 
planet, obeying the law of necessity 
possibility of miracle, chance, or accii 
sublime yet awful mechanism, the ‘ 
and energy must remain forever the 
forms change and manifestations var 
coal might be converted into heat, 
steam, the steam into motion, the m 
and changed back to heat, and so f 
totality of matter and energy would n 
A molecule of iron, liberated Viy cli 
from one of its chlorides, entering t' 
uniting with the coloring matter (h 
the red blood-cells, might so modifv 
thought as to assist in the productioi 
poem. In such a case, the total amoo 
of iron would be lessened, but the tot 
iron and chlorine would remain th 
this same iron, centuries after the 
might be gathered up l)y the r(K»t.s 
course again through human veins. 
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ty, “ tlie mother of the world,” by that whic' 
tamined in the light of pure reason, is, at be£ 
,ily a useless and superfluotis conception. ] 
;her words, the belief that behind the totality 
jjective sensations which we call the universe li 
3 independent power, was not wonderful, nor eve 
radical.” But the opposite belief, that the ui; 
;rse, in which substance and energy are insepa 
)le and eternal; in which not the mentally highe 
id morally best, but the physically fittest, survivi 
-the ignorant and vicious often triumphing ovi 
le intellectual and innocent; in which, from tl 
itronomical to the microscopical,—from wheelir 
eptune to bacterial spoi'C,—Necessity reigns or 
[potent, is the sport and prey of some capriciou 
araaterial nothing—this, to Ingersoll, was tl 
;al cause for wonder. 

From the preceding, it of course follows, tha 
mtrary to his superficial theological critics. In 
•soli did not and could not entertain even tl 
intest idea of “ accident,” or “ chance,” in relatic 
i universal phenomena. Such an idea can be he! 
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to one. He knew tliat all such terms 
rality. “ Accidents ” and “ happeni 
with reference to two or more, but 
reference to one. 

The simple and logical truth of th 
that the charge of postulating the acci 
reference to cosmogonic processes is 
laid, not at Ingersoll’s dour, hut at th( 
theological critics. Chance and accid 
plied, not by belief in the infinite 
existence and persistence of substance; 
but by such words as “ creation ” and 
tion.” Indeed, to believe in the ])n.ssil 
phenomena which these words indicate, 
in chance and accident, and in nothin} 
who believes in substance and energy, 
necessity; he who believes in creation 
caprice : necessity means order ; caprii 

Perhaps nothing else more clearly d 
Ingersoll’s philosophic grasp and insig 
conception of natural law. In that co 
did what most of his critics, and even 
tific writers, fail to do; he distinguish 

_ __ Y T..•if. if f * . 
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-as limited to tlie observation of only tbis side 
le phenomenon, and that even should he ascerta 
le cause, the cause of that cause would logical 
emand an explanation. Confronted with the 
isuperable difficulties, he did not seek relief in 
lin confusion of terms. He did not confound 
lan-made law,—that is, a mental perception 
henomenal sequence,—with its cause, and a 
ounce that he had discovered God. He did n 
Liild him a philosophical palace of “ fool’s gold 
lined in a muddled brain. He chose to stai 
lodestly and candidly in the open light of reaso 
[e said;— 

Let it be understood that by the term Law is meant the same 
riable relations of succession and resemblance predicated of all fa< 
ringing from like conditions. Law is a fact—not a cause. It is 
:t, that like conditions produce like results: this fact is La 
hen we say that the universe is governed by law, we mean that tl 
:t, called law, is incapable of change; that it is, has been, and f< 
er will be, the same inexorable, immutable Fact, inseparable fn 

phenomena. Law, in this sense, was not enacted or made, 
uld not have been otherwise than as it is. That which necessar 
ists has no creator.'* (i xo8) * 
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in no essential respect from tlieir coi 
civil law. Frequently are they cluir^ 
such expressions as; “ Evolution tnifol 
regular order, in obedience to natural lar 
law of gravity holds the planets in th 
and so forth. 

The truth is, that nothing occurs 
because of, or in obedience to, law. 
obeys no law or laws. If it obeys “ nat 
now, what did it obey before there wei 
ural laws ? and what would it obey if 
should be forgotten? All we can Iru! 
is, that evolution is a univer.sal and o 
nomenon of what we call substance a 
Its cause or causes are within, behind, 
the latter; its laws are in the human m 
paper. As to the next proposition, if ‘ 
gravity holds the planets in their orbits,’ 
them before Newton’s time? What 1 
the earth while he was discovering tlui 
would be a safe wager, that the law <jf gi 
not “ hold ” a mustard-seed. 

“ But what about this confusion of 
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hilosopliy. It tends to denial of the integrity 
ature, thereby affording standing-room for tl 
iperuatural. How ? In this way: Socialized i 
ividuals are accnstoiued to obeying civil law. 

]e extent that they obey unwillingly, they cor 
) regard law as force. The less intelligent tin 
re, the more will they so regard it. Furthermoi 
lese individuals know that laws have not alwa' 
dsted ; that they have had makei-s, creatoi 
bw, if we use the term law in the sense of fore 
r cause,—if, for example, we speak of a fallii 
;one’s obeying the law of gravity, as a perse 
Deys a law of the state,—we establish in the mil 
■ the uncritical, through the inevitable associatic 
• ideas, the necessity for a creator of the law whi( 
le stone is said to obey; because it is unthinkab 
lat a law, in the usual sense, could create itse 
b other thinker understood this more clearly tin 
igersoll. 

Convinced by his earnest studies in physic 
ience, and by careful observation of sociologic 
lienomena, that the scientific, or monistic, co 
iption of nature, already mentioned, is the on' 
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logical view was, at best, a sort of men 
His intellectual horizon was too broad f 
of special providence that, for example 
edged the necessity of raising up a Li: 
should break the fetters of an enslaved i 
a nation’s soil ran red with innocent 
who should then, untimely, find a mart; 
through the medium of an assassin’s bu 
ersoll could see no reason for having per 
race to be enslaved in the first place. 

He read with scorn and pity the varioi 
tian evidences,” the “ fundamental truths 
alogies.” Examining Paley’s wonderful 
he found that it did not keej) time witi 
of this age, and that it afforded no greai 
of conviction than Aladdin’s wonderful 1 
possessed, to a rare degree, the faculty of 
sight. Recognizing the law of corn 
knowledge of a part implied, with him 
edge of the whole; and, as he saw that t 
mind is limited, he knew that to assert 
any thing or phenomenon in nature ii 
He knew that we must tinderstand cans 
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ley were superficially apparent. They never to( 
im farther on the turnpike of teleology tin 
'here the path of Agnosticism branches off. I 
lid:— 

“ In nature I see, or seem to sec, good and evil—intelligence a 
norance—goodness and cruelty—care and carelessness—econoi 
id waste. I see means that do not accomplish the ends—desig 
at seem to fail." (iv 55) 

For example, although recognizing appare; 
ssign, as far as the welfare of the microbe itsc 
1 concerned, he could not believe that any wi 
tid beneficent purpose is subserved by the ba 
iriuin which thrives in dust and soil, and, fort 
ously entex'ing the tissues of man, or of son 
iwer mammal, causes the horrible disease calh 
lockjaw.” CoTisidcring all the known facts i 
arding this micro-organism, he could not thir 
;herwise than that the part played by it is, to si 
le least, a most useless one. But he would n 
;terapt to account for the existence of this gen 
[e was satisfied that, like all other things, it nece 
irily exists—that it is—and that the deplorab 
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He was therefore able to realize the utte 
ness, the insignificance, the nothingues 
in the midst of an infinite environmei: 
neither malice to gratify nor mercy 
He felt the pathos of hnman existence, 
nothing could make us more certain th 
lowing:— 

A heart breaks, a man dies, a leaf falls in the far fc 
born, and the great world sweeps on." (xii 449) 

It would be difficult to find in litcratu 
tragically pathetic line. 

Upon whatever of nature’s phcnoincn: 
looked, whatever of them he contemplalt 
itively saw how little she does with r( 
man. He saw that whatever brings \ 
brings weal to another,—and that it h 
without intention. He knew that the 
pest, in whitecapped horror raging,—la 
implacable fury the helpless .ship on ree 
—strewing the pallid corpses on the sho 
also hasten to a mother’s arms her lonj; 
and that somewhere, its fury spent, it 
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igue, mysterious deptlis,—througli wrecks 
sssels manned by flesliless crews,—over crate 
hose fiery hearts long since were quenched,- 
:ross the sightless valleys where frondage wav 
ithout a flower through all the ceaseless yeai 
-onwai-d still, to thrill some distant soul with jo 
Not the most entrancing feature of nature’s eu 
;ss panoraina could make him forget, that, m 
ithstanding the blessings which we experience,- 
le few fleet moments when Joy, with rosy lif 
:fying, mocks at Fate,—this life is a heartle 
laelstrom in which millions of mankind are caugl 
i/'hen he saw the dawn,—saw the somber grani 
istile of the east, trembling, change to rubi< 
fld and topple down,—saw the sun, the unpr: 
led god, walk scornful the fallen ruins into 
ilace with sapphire domed and with diamoii' 
;rewn,—he thought of what had just occurred ( 
le other side of the globe. He was not conte; 
I know that this sun had come to weave for a 
her day a robe of verdure for the fields and hill 
I vie with its old companion in building fai: 

irtnc txr1iAt-A KaT.KI 
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life from millions of animal and vegeta 
and that, in the Orient, it had been si 
arrows of thirsting fire into waterless w 
which Famine sat with hollow cheeks : 
eyes. 

Thus convinced of the relativity of < 
in nature, Ingersoll naturally believed tl: 
nothing absolutely good, nothing absol 
and that, outside the planless, ever-cluui 
of the universe, there is no watchful pow 
or bless mankind. He held that man 
good and evil had been inferred froi 
phenomena; those things tending to 
being called good; those to unhappiness 
once illustrated this phase of his belief 
cially the egotism of man, with the 
fable;— 

“A colony of red ants lived at the foot of the AIp.s. 
one day that an avalanche destroyed the hill; and o 
was heard to remark: ‘ Who could have taken so nr 
destroy our home ? ' (iii 287) 


Ingersoll was wise enough to see t 
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loming; and tlie sun streamed through a windc 
id fell against the closed door, imparting, as 
issed, a fairer gold to the careless locks of a litt 
irl, who thought her papa “ asleep.” I recald 
lase words of Ingersoll: “ The sun shines , 

iadly on coffins as on cradles.” 

Unlike his two distinguished predecessors, V( 
ire and Paine, Ingersoll was not, in the stricte 
;nse, a pioneer in the struggle for intellectu 
eedom. In justice to him, however, it should 1 
;membered that, although he came at a later dat 
id consequently possessed better tools with whi( 
I do his work, his opportunities were not so gre£ 
In addition to the influence exerted by the i 
irmers mentioned, and by such thinkers ai 
riters as Buckle, Draper, Lecky, Biichner, ar 
pencer, modern physical science was, at the b 
inning of Ingcrsoll’s anti-theological crusad 
ipidly becoming the handmaid of rationalist 
he great masters,—the real Titans and tlercule 
-were hurling thunderbolts of truth at all tl 
lonsters of superstition. 

One of the most splendid achievements was th; 
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calling, that, for more than six liundrec 
Christian darkness, mental disease was I 
be the work of evil spirits. I need not 
upon the sad annals of mental therapeut 
In 1859 Charles Darwin, “ the Newton 
science,” after whom Ingersoll himsell 
that the last century should be named, e 
the theory of descent, relegating forev 
ignorant past all “ special creation ” myt 
Next came Kirchoff and Bunsen, who 
i860, a series of investigations which was 
strate, by spectral analysis, tlirough mill 
millions of miles of space, the existence ii 
planets of the same chemical elements tluit 
in our earth and its atmosphere. 

Three years later Huxley, “ Darwin’s 
declared unmistakably, in Afan's Placf i 
his opinion that man descended from 
Huxley supported his beliefs by most : 
biological facts. 

Tyndall also—he of the “ prayer-gang 
demonstrated alike the credulit}^ of Ch 
and the immutabilitv of natural laws-—t 
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(f literature ; with personal and political experien 
hat had not tended to increase his affection i 
irthodoxy; and with his mind still alive to t 
ivid impressions of the struggle for physic 
reedom, Robert G. Ingersoll,—“ like an arm 
p-arrior, like a plumed knight,’’—entered t 
aental lists and shook “ his shining lance ” 
he enemies of intellectual liberty. 


CHAPTER XL 


BID EE ATTACK ^ TEE TEEOl 
FIFTY YEARS AGO'? OR D. 
ATTACK TEE CERISTlANi 
OF EIS TIME? 

A CRITICISM very frequently 
those who seem to have in view 
object of belittling Ingersoll’j 
strengthening their own position is, tha 
no familiarity with the achievements 
biblical scholarship,—the so-called “ 1 
cism,”—and that, consequently, it w'as 
Christianity of his day which he o] 
rather, the Christianity, or theology, ‘ o 
ago.’ And this assertion is made in 
fact that much of his time was devoted 
the character and teachings of “ the n 
from the aspersions of theology. It is 
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)0, blind to tbe results of the higher criticisi 
ad therefore unable to recognize that the Gre 
gnostic did not come legitimately within the 
mge? And if the arguments which they soug! 
) meet were not dii-ected against the Christii 
digion proper, is it not logical to expect tl 
hristian critics to disclaim, as foreign to the 
i^^stem, all that Ingersoll opposed, and to clir 
aly to so much thereof as he did not oppose ? 
le Christian world ready to take this step ? 

Assuming, however, that there is reason f 
aestioning Ingersoll’s attitude toward the genuii 
hristian doctrines, let us carefully consider son 
: his arguments in the premises. To insure pe 
;ct clearness, we will begin with what is believed 
i not only a basic, but an absolutely indispensabl 
notation from the Great Agnostic himself;— 

“ Among the evangelical churches there is a substantial agreemc 
ion what they consider the fundamental truths of the gospel. The 
ndamental truths, as I undc^rstand them, are: 

'‘That there is a personal Cnjd, the creator of the material univen 
at he made man of the dust, and woman from part of the man; tt 
e man and woman were tempted by the devil; that they were turn 

1+ rtf tKa /if 1 ri/I 
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Palestine; that he preached for about three years 
to place, occasionally raising the dead, curing the 1 
that he was crucified—for the crime of blasphemy 
posed, but that, as a matter of fact, he was offerei 
the sins of all who might have faith in him ; that h 
the dead and ascended into heaven, where he luv 
cession for his followers ; that he will forgive the 
lieve on him, and that those who do not believe w 
the dungeons of eternal pain. These—it may be v 
the sacraments of Baptism and the Last Supper— 
generally known as the Christian religion." (vi 4) 

To demonstrate by quotations from 
otherwise, that he produced exhau.sti 
in refutation of each of the so-called ‘ 
truths” of Christianity would be 
spacially impossible, but unnecessai 
be unnecessary for the reason that, 
the first of these “ truths,” he refutec 
logical implication, not only all the 
those of every other religion, natu 
natural. I shall therefore present 
such only of the “ truths ” in questi 
versally conceded to be indispensable 
tian religion. 

Now, although I have previoixsly 
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** If we have a theory, we must have facts for the foundation, 
must have corner-stones. We must not build on guesses, far 
analogies or inferences. The structure must have a basement 
we build, we must begin at the bottom. 

“ I have a theory and I have four corner-stones. 

“ The first stone is that matter—substance—cannot be destr 
cannot be annihilated. 

“ The second stone is that force cannot be destroyed, cann 

annihilated. 

The third stone is that matter and force cannot exist apart 
matter without force—no force without matter. 

“ The fourth stone is that that which cannot be destroyed < 
not have been created ; that the indestructililc is the uncreatable 

“ If these corner-stones arc facts, it follows as a necessity 
matter and force are from and to eternity; that they can neith 
increased nor diiuinishetl. 

It follows tlnit nothing has been or can be created; that 
never has been or can be a creator.’' (iv 497) 

And in the following collated paragraphs, 1 
ersoll objects to the Christian conception of Go( 
a personality:— 

“ This God must tie, if he exists, a person—a conscious be 
(iv 6o) ‘'As a matter of fact, it i.s impossible for a man to con 
of a personal God, other than as a being having Uie human 
No one can think of an infinite being having the form of a hor 
of a bird, or of any animal lieneath man. It is one of the neces 
of the mind to associate forms with intellectual capacities. 
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“Is it possible for the hum.an mind to coivt 
personality ? Can it imagine a beginningless beii 
ful and intelligent ? If such a being existed, the 
been an eternity during which nothing did exist 
because, if the Universe was created, there must 
when it was not, and back of that there must ha- 
during which nothing but an infinite personality 
sible to imagine an infinite intelligence dwelling f. 
finite nothing? How could such a being be inteli 
there to be intelligent about ? There w;is hut o 
namely, that there was nothing except this being, 
a being be powerful ? There was nothing to e 
There was nothing in the universe to suggest : 
could not exist—except the relation between infii: 
infinite nothing.” (xi 239) 

As before stated, it of course folic 
implication, that, in endeavoring to pi 
in tbe God of the Bible is untenable 
deavored to prove that the Christiai 
“ special creation ” of man is unten 
am anxious to show that he left no 
ence; that he took no chances with 1 
the inconsistency of mankind; that, 
was no solitary point upon the c 
ground at which he failed to plant c 
a shell. I shall Hve. in his own wo 
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mment, to the “ skyish head ” of Olympian reaso; 
■om which he viewed the superstitions of mankin 
e said;— 

‘‘ Then I studied biolog-y—not much-just enough to know sorr 
ing of animal forms, enough to know that life existed when t 
aurentian rocks were made--just enough to know that implemei 
stone, implements that had been formed by human hands, had be 
und mingled with the bones of extinct animals, bones that h 
ien split with these implements, and that tluhse animals had ceas 
I exist hundreds of thousands of years before the manufacture 
dam and Eve." (iv 34) 

After thus showing that neither the purely hi 
cal, nor any theological, account of man’s “ speci 
reation ” can by any possibility whatsoever 1 
ccepted as chronologically true, he presen 
le scientific explanation of our origin; and 1 
larshals his facts as a general marshals h 
attalions:— 

“If matter and fon*e are from eternity, then we can say that m 
id no intelligent creator, that man was not a special creation. 
“We now know, if we know anything, that Jehovah, the divi 
)tter, did not mix and mould clay into the forms of men and wom< 
id then breathe the breath of life into these forms. 

“ We now know that our first iiarents were not foreigners. "V 
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organism, from [with] one vague want, to a single C( 
to a hollow ball filled with fluid, to a cup with cloul 
worm, to a something that begins to breathe, to i 
has a spinal chord, to a link between the invertel 
vertebrate, to one that has a cranium—a house fui 
with fins, still onward to one with fore and hinder : 
[reptilia, to the] mammalia, to the marsupials, to the 
in trees, to the simiae, to the pithecanthropi, and 
(iv 500) 

The next of the alleged “ fundame 
which is sufficiently important to reqi 
here is, that Jehovah wrought a vas 
miracles. Following Ingersoll’s arguj 
eternal and inexorable per.sistence of .s 
energy, an elaborate demonstration of 
he sought to prove that all miracles a: 
would be a work of supererogation, 
fore introduce only a few of his own 
of the subject:— 

“Jehovah, according to the Scriptures, wrought hui 
for the benefit of the Jews." (ii 451) “ Mr. Locke \\ 
saying: ‘Define your terms.' So the first quest 
miracle." (viii 507) ? “ An act performetl by a mast 
out reference to the facts in nature. Tiiis is the onl) 
of a miracle. 
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: those who stand in front, would be a miracle. To make ec 
iswer a question would be a miracle. In other words, to do ai 
ling contrary to or without regard to the facts in nature is to perfo 
miracle.” (iv 305) 

Having tlitis given what lie believes to be “ tl 
Illy honest definition of a miracle,” and havit 
ited several plieiioiiieiia the production of whi( 
'ould constitute miracles, he proceeds, with tl 
-eapons of science and logic, to demonstrate the 
npossibility. He says:— 

“ Now we are convinced of what is called the * uniformity of natui 
^e believe that all things act and are acted upon in accordance w 
,eir nature; that under like conditions the results will always 
ibstantially tlie same ; that like ever has and ever will produce lil 
''e now believe that events have natural parents and that none ( 
lildless.” (iv 306} “ Science asserts the absolute, the unvarying u 
rmity of nature.” (ii 459) 

'' If, again, we taktt the ground of some of the more advanced cler| 
at a miracle is in accordance with the facts in nature, but with fa< 
iknown to man, tlien we are compelled to say that a miracle is p< 
rmed by a divine sleight-of-hand; as, for instance, that our sens 
e deceived ; or, that it is perfectly simple to this higher intelligent 
hile inexplicable to us. If we give this explanation, then man h 
:en imposed upon by a superior intelligence. It is as though 0 
quainted with the scieiutes —with the action of electricity—shot 
;cite the wonder of savages by sending messages to his partn 
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dealt with the assertion, that “Go 
earth as a child bom of the Virgin 1 \ 
ably all Christians, except a snial 
Christian Scientists and Unitarian 
having been said, by B'awcctt, to rcpr 
the drollest of compromises betwcei: 
and Agnosticism ”), will admit tha 
Jesus Christ, as the divine vSon of Go 
to .Christianity. Indeed, it is ineoi 
any one outside the Christian Science ; 
churches should deny tluit the miracle 
life, crucifixion, resurrection, and 
Christ are the very foundations of 
edifice, and that to put underneath tl 
mite of denial is to leave Christemloi 
■and perish in a heap of theological n 
Now, it is not even remotely susp 
average person who has read Ing< 
ments in opposition to the theory <if j 
Creator, or God of the Bible, will co; 
sible that the Great Agnostic believt 
God,—a Jesus Christ,-—in the true 
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of that union. Nobody ever believed the contrary until he had 
dead at least one hundred and fifiy years.” (ii 390) In or 
place themselves on an eciuality with Paj^ans they started the 
of divinity, and also took the second step requisite in that coi 
First, a god for his father, and second, a virgin for his mother, 
was the Pagan combination of greatness, and the Christians adc 
this that Christ was Cod.” (xi 296) “ Neither Matthew, Mar 
Luke ever dreamed that he was of divine origin. He did not; 
either Matthew, Mark, or Luke, or to any one in their hearing 
he was the Son of Cod, or that he was miraculously conceived 
did not say it. It may be asserted that he said it to John, but Jol 
not write the gospel tliat bears his name. The angel Gabriel, 
they say, brought the news, never wrote a word upon the sii 
The mother of Christ never wrote a word upon the subject, 
alleged father never wrote a word upon the subject, and J 
never admitted the story. We are lacking in the matter oj 
nesses. ^ * 

At that time Matthew and Luke believed that Christ was tl: 
of Joseph and Mary. And why ? They say he descended 
David, and in order to show that he was of the blood of David 
gave the genealogy of Jose[>h. And if Joseph was not his fathei 
did they not give the genealogy of Pontius Pilate or of Herod ? ' 
they, by giving llte genealogy of Joseph, show that he was of the 
of David if Joseph was in no way related to Christ ? And yet t 
the position into which the Christian world is driven.” (ii 390) 

And elsewliere, after pointing out that Ap 
Baldur, Chrislina, Hercxiles, Samson, Osiris, 
chus, Zoroaster, Lao-tsze, and many otlier goc 
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tliat “ nearly all were worshiped by ‘ 
that “ all of them fasted for forty 
them taught in parables—all of th 
miracles—all met with a violent death 
from the dead,” he declares:— 

“The history of these gods is the history of our C 

“This is not a coincident—an accident. Chris 
Christ was a new name for an old l)iography—a sur 
the sun-gods. Christ was not a man but a mytli 
legend." 

And lie also declared:— 

“ There is not, in all the contemporaneous literati 
single word about Christ or his ajiostles. 1 he para 
is admitted to be an interpolation, and the letters, 
trial, and several other documents forged by the 
fathers, are now admitted to be false." (vi S5) 

And he asks, in a tone that brings 
answer;— 

“ Is it not wonderful that Josephus, the best histc 
produced, says nothing about the life or death of Chri 
(vi 84) 


TTotrinnr TufrArcnll ^Iah 
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ere present any of the Great Agnostic’s argnmen 
)ncerning the wonders wrought by the Nazaren 
r concerning his crucifixion, resurrection, or asce 
on. Nevertheless, as a majority would doubtle 
ot be satisfied with the bare knowledge of Inge 
fil’s final conclusion that Jesus was merely 
lyth,—a sun-god,—and as it is deemed importa: 
) make as clear as possible the former’s positic 
,1 the entire subject, I propose to go soinewh 
irther, presenting next his contention, that, eve 
Christ did exist in physical form, he was a ma 
lid nothing more;— 

“ I do not bclitA'c that Christ ever claimed to be divine; ever claim 
be inspired; ever claimed to work a miracle. In short, I belit; 
at he was an honest man. 'Fhese claims were all put in his mot 
^ others- - by mistaken fritmds, by ignorant worshipers, by zeak 
id credulous followens, and sometimes by dishonest and clesigni 
iests."' (vii 131) 

.nd elsewhere he inquires :— 

“ How could any man now, in any court, by any known rule 
idence, sul)stantiate one of the miracles of Christ?" (ii 398) 

“ How could we prove, ft>r instance, the miracle of the loaves a 
af nflu‘r Intti'es and otlif^r fishes in 1 
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Ingersoll makes an observation that 1 
detracts from his reputation as a jud^ 
nature:— 

** If you should tell a man that the dead were rais 
years ago, he would probably say : ‘ Yes, I knowtha 
say that a hundred thousand years from now all the d 
he might say : ‘ Probably they will/ But if you sir 
you saw a dead man raised and given life that day, h 
the name of the insane asylum from which you had 

Again:— 

“ There is one wonderful thing about the dead 
raised—we do not hear of them any more. Wdial !j 
* * * They did not even excite interest when the 
time. Nobody said, *Why, that man is not afra 
there once. He has walked tlirough the valley of tl 
a word. They pass quietly away.” (ii 393) 

do not believe tliese miracles/^ o 
Great Agnostic, in language wliich 
shows his attitude with reference 
fixion:— 

“ There was a man who did all these things, am 
crucified him. Let u.s be honest. Suppose a num a 
and should meet a funeral t)rocession, and say, * Wh 
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ife’s, and the little children with their arms around his neck ; do y 
link that the people of this city would kill him ? Do you think a 
le would wish to crucify him ? Do you not rather believe that ev* 
le who had a loved one out in that cemetery would go to him, e\ 
)on their knees, and beg him to give back their dead ? Do 3 
dieve that any man was ever crucified who was the master of death 

394) 

“ It is infinitely absurd to say that a man who cured the sick, 1 
dt and blind, raised the dead, cast out devils, controlled the wir 
id waves, created food and held obedient to his will the forces of 1 
orld, was put to death by men who knew his superhuman power a 
ho had seen his wondrous works. If the crucifixion was public, t 
iracles were private. If the miracles had been public, the crucifixi 
luld not have been.'’ (ii 399) 

Of course, if there was no crucifixion, there w 
0 resurrection ; hut justice to Ingersoll hiiuse 
ad consideration for his critics, alike demand th 
e here note at least the gist of his thought c 
lis phase of our subject;— 

•'The miracle of the resurrection I do not and cannot believe.” 
o) "Why? Because it is altogether more reasonable to belie 
at the people were mi.staken about it than that it hap[)enecl. A 
ly ? Because, according to human experience, we know thatpeo] 
ill not always tell the truth, and we never saw a miracle ourselv 
d we must be governed by our experience; and if we go by our c 
irience, we must say that the miracle never happened—that the w 
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taken money to falsely swear that his body had I 
friends? Why did he not make <int)lht*t tiiumpli 
Salem? Why did he not say to the multitude : ‘Ik 
in my feet, and in my hands, and in my side. I am 
deavored to kill, but Death is my slave ? ’ Simply 1 
rection is a myth.” (ii 400) 

We find also, that the acme and ti 
in the life of Christ,—the gravity-scon 
known as the ascension,—met at t 
Ingersoll no better fate. We find it 
the same analysis as other miracles, 
its improbability, he says :— 

“After the story of the R(hsurrt‘cti(>n, the Ase 
necessity. They had to dispose of the hotly/’ (iii 
believe in the miracle of the ascension^ iu the Imtlily 
Christ, Where was he going? In the lipjit slunl i 
by the telescope, I again ask, wlierc was !u* Koing ? 
Salem is not above us. The a!)ode of the gotls is i\ 
was he going? Which way ditl lui go ? Of t tnuse 
the time of day he left. If he left in tlie eveniisg, ht 
opposite way from that he would have gone had 1 
morning. What did he do with his body ? Ihiw hi; 
what way did he overcome the intense cohl ? The 
the moon, two hundred and forty thousaiul miles aw 
where did he go? He must have had a natural la 
same body that died. His body must have been n 
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,t believe it, or, having: seen it, thought it too unimportant to reco 
0 this wonder of wonders Mark devotes one verse : ‘ So then, af 
e Lord had spoken unto them, he was received up into heaven, a 
t on the right-hand of Ciod.' Can we believe that this verse v 
ritten by one wdio witnessed the ascension of Jesus Christ; by c 
10 watched his Master slowly rising through the air till distance r 
m from his tearful sight ? Luke, another of the witnesses, sa^ 
ind it came to pass, while he blessed them, he was parted fn 
em, and carried up into heaven/ John corroborates Matthew 
ying nothing on the sul)ject Now, we find that the last chapter 
ark, after the eighth verse, is an interpolation ; so that Mark rea 
ys nothing about the occurrence. Lather the ascension of Chr 
ast be given up, or it must be admitted that the witnesses do r 
tee, and that three of them never heard of that most stupendc 
ent.” (vi 86 ) 

It seems necessary to indicate Ingersoll’s po; 
on ill relation to but one more of tlie allegt 
fundamental truths,” namely, that Christ “ w. 
fered as a sacrifice for the sins of all wlio inig] 
ive faith in him.” 

In discussing the atonement, Ingersoll begin 
> in everything else, at the bottom. He declari 
lat the doctrine is “ far older than our religion 
id that, while it is not even hinted at by Matthe' 
[ark, or Luke,” * * * the necessity of belief, tl 
■nnpmpnt. and the scheme of salvation are all s^ 
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priest would lay his hands upon f 
which the sins of the man would the 
ferred; that the animal would be 
place of the real sinner; and that whe 
blood had been sprinkled upon the ; 
was satisfied, (ii 313) lugersoll says 

“ Every priest became a butcher, and every saiv 
house. Nothing could be more utterly .shocking 
loving soul. Nothing could have been better ealci 
heart than this continual shedding of innocent bl 
system, is supposed to have culmiuatt'd in the sacri 
blood took the place of all other. It is nec«‘s.sary 
The law at last is satisfied, satiated, surfeited, 
wants blood is at the bottom of tlie atonement, 
most fearful savagery.*' (vi 17) 

And Ingersoll declares;— 

“ We are told that the first man committed a < 
his posterity are responsible,—in other words, tliat ’ 
and can be justly punished for a sin we luiver 
This absurdity was the father of another, namely, 
rewarded for a good action done by another, (loc 
modern theologians, made a law, with the penally t 
its infraction. All men, they say. have brokem 
economy of heaven, this law had to be vindii*at«*d, 
by damning the whole human race. Through wli; 
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onement, an expiation, for the sins of all who might believe on hin 
i i6) 

After tliis expression of Ingersoll’s views co; 
;rning tlie origin and development of tlie aton 
lent, it is important that we should know h 
pinion as to the wisdom and justice of that ins1 
ition, when examined in the light of our know 
Ige of cause and effect in human conduct at 
dations:— 

“We are told that the sinner is in debt to God, and that the ol: 
lion is discharged by the Savior." (ii 315) “ * * * how * * * is 

issible to make the suffering of the innocent a justification for t 
iminal?" (vi 18) “ If I rob Mr. Smith, and God forgives me, h( 
les that help Smith ? If I, by slander, cover some poor girl witht 
)rosy of some imi)uted crime, and she withers away like a blight 
iwer and afterward I get the forgiveness of God, how does that h< 
;r?"(i52o) “The best that can be said of such a transaction 
at the debt is transferred, not paid. As a matter of fact, the sinr 
in debt to the person he has injured." (ii 315) “ Even when forgiv 
' the one you have injured, it is not as though the injury had r 
en done." (i 521) “We inu.st remember that in nature there z 
ither rewards nor punishments—there are consequences. The 1 
d death of Christ do not constitute an atonement." (ii 315) 
e not accountal)le for the sins of * Adam ’ and the virtues of Chr 
nnot be transferred to us. There can be no vicarious virtue, 
carious vice." (ii 473) 
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With the preceding sentence, I con 
of the arguments which I have chosei 
Ingersoll’s position in relation to sue 
only,—of the alleged “fundanienta 
are universally conceded to be indisp< 
Christian religion. Considering tl 
bountiful field in which selections o 
I have, of course, given only a coinpt 
the arguments advanced by the Grea 
the several “ truths ” that it is deen 
to mention ; but, in my opinion, cv 
indubitably prove, that Ingersoll atta 
‘ the Christianity, or theology, of fif 
but the Christianity of his ripest yc 
only the Christianity of August 11, 
Christianity of July 21, 1B99, or t 
ceased to be a supernatural religion 
come merely a code of morals. 

If there be those who still believe in 
of a legitimate Christianity, or, indeec 
supernatural religion of any form, wl 
did not fairly and uncompromising 
them read, at first hand, the onlv w( 
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:eld; every iucli of the vast Christian edifice, fro 
he shattered and crumbling foundation-stones, 
he tarnished and toppling dome; every poii 
essential” or otherwise; every so-called “fu 
amental truth”; every particle of “evidence’ 
bsolutely everything connected with the Christh 
ysteni,—from its inconceivable First Cause, 
reator of substance and energy, to its unsych 
jgical and impossible “scheme” of atoneme: 
nd paradise through faith,—from its barbaric ai 
iiotic cosniogon}'-^ to its unthinkable heaven. Th( 
dll find, in addition to the specific arguments whi< 
have quoted, multitudinous ones to show th 
he God or Gods of our Bible, like all other god 
istead of being creators, were themselves create 
y barbarians, in al)arbaric age—wombed inment 
ight, long before the first pale star trembled 
le east of thought; that, in the biblical accou 
f creation, contradictory to science and reptigna 
) common sense, there is nothing new; that it 
nique to the extent that (according to Jews ai 
!hristiaus) it was coi)icd into other similar accoun 
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the race. They will find, in full, the G 
tic’s contention, that biblical iuspiratic 
pious pretension,—a poor, scarce viabl 
left by priestcraft on the doorsteps of : 
during the long night of the past; tl 
question, after all, is not whether the 
spired, but whether it is true; that if t 
no inspiration, but that if merely i 
human brains should have been iuapii'cd 
should have been made precisely alike, 
anatomically, physiologically, psychol 
order to attach to it the same interpret 
farfi'om being “ the Book of Books,” it 
mingling of good and bad, of the mous 
and absurd ; that it is an infallible gi 
of the human relations whatsoever ; th 
literature, as philosophy, it is iufiii 
Shakespeare’s “ book and volume of 
and that, coffined in its blood-stained, 
slave-tracked lids, it lies to-day U])on 
progress the greatest stumbling-block oJ 
race. 

Let them read the twelve books of 
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,y the pseudo-religious, pseudo-scieutific, vacilh 
Qgj abashed, and vertebrateless apologists. 

They will find, in unmistakable words, the Gre 
tgiiostic’s coutention that, iii the mental temple 
be really intelligent and unprejudiced, the figu 
f Christ can no longer occupy the topmost nich 
bat, in his teachings, there is absolutely nothii 
ew,—nothing that had not been taught luindrei 
f years befoi'c; that in none of the attribut 
'hich we revere was he superior to Buddh 
Ihrishna, Zoroaster, Confucius, Lao-tsze, Sc 
ites, or even Cicci-o; that, if we weigh in t] 
:ales of reason, observation, and experience all 
le supposed sayings of Christ, we are compelh 
) state, that, while many of them contain the pr 
mndest, tenderest, noblest, and loftiest thought 
lany others are absxird, impracticable, inhuma 
ad heartless ; that Christ uttered no word in faw 
t the home,—no word in favor of science oreduc 
on,—no word in favor of physical or intellectu 
berty; and that he was ignorant of the very e 
;tence of the Western Hemisphere, although 
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nothing good which is absent from th 
religions,—nothing good which is i 
adequate code of morals ; that Christi 
“ furnished new steam for an old engii 
its divine personages are “foi-eignei 
purgatory, hell, and heaven, its rites, 
holy days, its forms, symbols, and cc: 
only the revamped garments, the be 
pings and paraphernalia, of pagani.s 
example, baptism was practised long 
was born; that the Hindoos, the Ej. 
Greeks^ and the Romans had hoi} 
the eucharist is pagan ; and that the 
the waist of the priest is a pendent pi: 

They will also find in the twelve bo 
soil the contention, that Christian ( 
psychological and untenable—that 
impracticability is evident in the cond 
Christian nation, which, although pi 
borrowed Golden Rule and the doci 
resistance (itself impracticable and 
continually resisting with mailed and b 
that Christianity has always persecntci 


CHAPTER XIL 


TfA.S’ HE ‘A MERE ICONOGLAST'f 

Did He * Tear Down without Building Up ’ ? 

r HERE IS another criticism that is ev( 
more frequently made than the one 
which the preceding chapter is devote 
; holds, season after season, a conspicuous pla 
i the repertoire of every itinerant polemic and 
/ery zealous and sensational pulpiteer. To chanj 
le figure, it is the handiest aiTOw in the qxiiver > 
our orthodox warrior. Scores of times has tl 
;ader heard it; for it is on the lips of nearly evei 
fiiever, who either thoughtlessly repeats it afti 
lother, or who, fancying it to he as profound at 
)nvincing as it is convetueiit, and knowing nothin 
: the basic truths and principles of rationalist 
as coined it fi-om his own crude mental or 
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to is, that Ingersoll, wholly unlike th< 
reformers who have carved their n 
marble of memory, was ‘ a mere icom 
he was not constructive, but dcstructi 
echo the words of the multitude) “ 1 
without building up ”; that “ he to 
and gave nothing in return.” 

It was stated by Ingersoll himself, 
is the relation between things and t] 
between thoughts and thoughts.” (s 
order, therefore, to decide as to the jus 
criticism in question, it will be nccess 
tain : first, the “things ” or the “ thou 
sented by the word “ iconoclast ” ; 

“ things ” or the “ thoirghts ” represc 
life-work of Ingersoll. And if we f 
tion,”—if we find that he was an ic 
will be necessary to ascertain, furth 
way, if any, and to what extent, he < 
other great men whose theories aiii 
counter to the popular tendencies of tli 

Now, what is an “ iconoclast ” ? ' 

from the Greek eikon, an image, and 
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tandard dictionary. Have we found a “ rel 
on”—was Ingei-soll an iconoclast? For once, v 
re obliged to agree witli liis critics: he was. 

But was iconoclasm all for which he stood 
Vas it his sole ambition? Was his life a neg 
on ? Is a cipher, woven of the withering viii' 
E faith and fable, the only wreath that can be la 
poll his tomb? Let us see. 

To begin with: Robert G. Ingersoll came in 
lis world endowed as few men ever have been e 
owed. He came with the analytic and synthet 
owers of the logician, the intuitive insight ai 
strononiic scope of the philosopher, and the visit 
P the poet. Moreover, he had in his compositic 
hat few men of great intellect have had,—tl 
touch of nature ” that “ makes the whole wor 
in,’’—a heart absolutely sincere,—a heart i; 
ipable of wilful wrong,—a heart filled with divii 
iithiisiasm for our race. 

With such a native dowry, he would have b 
ome great as a humanitarian, even without an 
ivantages of youthful eiivironiuent. I say, “ eve 
ithout anv aclvaiitau'cs of vouthful environment 
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of at least a few books—things wliic 
not have. And, what Avas doubly 
those few books were the very one 
spective Voltaire should read. 11 
Bible, the commentators Adam Clark 
and MacKnight, Cruden’s Concord. 
Institutes, Paley’s Evidences, Edward: 
Jenkyn on the Atonement, hlilton’s 
Young’s Night Thoughts, Pollok’s (h 
many volumes of orthodox .sermons, 
Martyrs, the History of the iValdei 
Progress, Baxter’s Call to the Cm 
Builex's Analogy. And Ingersoll re; 
them, each and all, throughout his y 
And besides the circumstances jv 
there was another advant;ige: his ( 
surroundings were purely, pntfouml 
religious. Therefore, when he read 
of early manhood, he possessed, in 
thorough and comprehensive know 
basic principles of Christi:in theolog; 
knowledge of its workings. The 
edge, be it noted, was not theoretic;il 
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choly vision, or rather, a background of mei 
night, on which, shining from the realm of 
ideal, appeared the fair figures of Freedom ; 
Science, beneath “ the seven-lined arch ” of he 
His horizon grew wide and grand. He beci 
a circumnavigator of the intellectual globe, 
mental Magellan. Hike the latter, he had s 
the shadow on the moon,—the theological me 
—and he believed, in spite of the warnings i 
admonitions of the stupidly wise and timid, t 
the world of mind is round. And he demonstra 
the reasonableness of his belief. Starting with 
idea that there were, in the dim and far-off sea: 
thought, lands fairer aind grander than the narr 
barren, rock-bound i.sland of Christian thcolo 
he retui’ued with his views confirmed, and e- 
strengthened. He visited the sublime continei 
—the archipelagoes and coral reefs,—the euchan 
isles where fountains play and sirens sing i 
mental gems lie gleaming on sun-steeped “ sa: 
of gold.” He crossed the desert of theolog}'',—t 
vast and vcrdurcless expanse of desolation’s wa 

rrl atirl nAxxrc 
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tianity, tlie otlier religions of the w 
learned, that, barring the accident of 
—the trappings of circnmstance,—all 
tially alike; that they had a comiiio 
they were born of the insatiable dc.* 
account for his surroundings,—to ui 
of existence—born of the efforts of a 
to wrest from mother nature the sec; 
and whither. He found that the stoi 
ion is essentially the story of all; 
stories he read, the more firmly' con 
came that all were essentially false. 

Moreover, he found these stories' 
woven into the warp and woof of hi 
He found that the various religioi 
indirectly, by fear,—by threat of pu: 
and hereafter,—had destroyed the lil 
He saw that these religions, by fear, 
the brain, and that, exerting the s 
through the instrumentality of civi 
they had manacled the body. He sa^ 
is the very fountain-head from whi 
was man, has flowed the blood-dyed 
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every spiritual but every temporal tliroiie m 
crumble. But wliile Ingersoll recognized this, 
also recognized, as already indicated, that, a 
matter of history, religion had never sought to e: 
wholly apart from the state, but that, on the c 
trary, the two liad vied with each other in the W' 
of oppression; and so he said:— 

The church and the state—two vultures—have fed upon the li 
ties of man.” 

And it was with all these facts vividly before 
mind; with the thought of man’s slow and pain 
journey toward the light; with memories of 
Middle Ages, of the Crusadc.s, of the Inquisitio 
horrid night, of the Massacre of St. Bartholoiui 
of the murder of the Huguenots, of the expulsior 
the Jews and the Moors from Spain; it was w 
tear-dimmed eyes upon the flames that clothed 
fadeless raiment the forms of Servetus and Brui 
it was while groping his way, with the noblesi 
our race, through the dark and earless gloom 
the Inquisition,—over the blood-stained stones 

flint Ti^ wrnff^ tliiQ inrnm’nnrnlilr* nnQQfxyf'•— 
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freedom to the sons of men. then I voxveii 

that they had held, and hold it high, that light 
ness still.” (iv 66) ’ 

Whoever would form a just cstii 
soil’s work and worth,—whoever wo 
the final declaration as to whether I 
reformer or an iconocla.st,—niusL hca’ 
grateful words, this lofty resolution, 
derstand Ingersoll’s ideals, and the c 
he encountered. He must consider 
which Ingersoll sought to break, an 
for seeking to break them,—whethe 
of mere destruction, or to clear tlu 
those to come might ‘ build more sta 

Studying the factors that in flue 
mined the career of Ingersoll, we nal 
a part of his eentury’s theological 
great religious revival of 1857 arrest.*^ 
The deprivations and sufferings in 
serious business reverses, during th< 
that year, resulted, as such conditic 
result, in a profound and far-rcachin 
awakening. Localities the most ci 
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pages, tlie news of revivals. The interest was 
tense; and what was true of New York was tru 
every village and hamlet in the land. That ' 
unusual and widespread zeal was dependent u 
the prevailing “ hard times ” seems indubita 
proven, particulaidy in view of the fact that -v 
few itinerant evangelists were abroad in the h 
The whole country was orthodox to the core 
juxtaposition which, if it did not inspire, am 
justified, this epigram of Ingersoll: “ He who < 
a crust wet with his own tears worships.” 

The succeeding years of civil war, although t 
necessarily inhibited the growth and prosperity 
the churches, do not appear permanently to h 
weakened the hold that superstition had secu 
upon the masses. The appalling spectacle of ev 
sect of the Southern church declaring, as a u 
for the “ divine ” institution of human slave 
and supporting by passages of Scripture tl 
arrogant declarations, did not prompt any consii 
able number of even the friends of liberty in 
North to take a look under their own pulf 
Neither the Northei'ii nor the Southern Christ 
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tliat, although the South still adhere 
justice of her God and of her cause, 
explained why her prayers were ; 
However, the North triumphed: pli 
perished: intellectual slavciy reii 
country was still orthodox. The sec 
tion which had been so widely sowi 
of want, during 1857, and sxibsequent 
for the most part, had lain fallow tl 
years of strife, now burst into the bm 
of religious enthusiasm. Revivals w 
frequent than in ante-bellum days, 
the North, in some inconceivable wa} 
sword of victory had been wielded 1 
Providence, while those of the Soi 
still to reason, humbly submitted t 
able ways of the same Power. T 
agricultural resumption, particularly 
gave bountifully to the rcconstructii 
and complex religious mechani.sm ; a 
was soon again arrogant, powerful, a 
During the great struggle, the 
Catholicism was not mitigated; and 
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etermined to break the back of the theologic; 
imel, he proclaimed, six years later, infallibilit 
)r Pius IX and his pi-edecessors. 

When, therefore, Ingersoll reached the stage > 
hysical and intellectual maturity and took a vie 
E his surroundings, what did he behold? H 
3untry, the Great Republic that he loved, i 
leological bondage. He beheld a people that hi 
een grand enough to strike the physical manacL 
om four million human beings, themselves lyir 
rostrate in mental manacles. He beheld tl 
ithering blight and sear of orthodox superstitio: 
ith only here and there a spot of verdant sod; at 
e knew, that, if the church could have its wa; 
iren those few spots would soon be withered ( 
barred. He knew that thousands of homes we; 
mply penitentiaries for wives and children ; th; 
le public school was still an instrumentality fi 
isseminating the doctrines of a particular religic 
t general expense; that there was scarcely a 
iucatioual institution where thought was fre< 
lat the statute-books of many states were disgrace 
V cruel, itrnorant. and barbaric laws, passed I 
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lectually honest and fearless,—dei 
ostracized, and even imprisoned, bj 
ignorance,—the respectable inanity 
He beard the memories of the nobles 
and moral heroes of the race,—; 
maligned by orthodox malice. He 
infamy of corporal punishment was 
by the state, and in the school and t 
the gallows and the whipping-post 
shadows—hideous shades from tlr 
savagery—in a land where should 
glad sunlight of intelligence; that i 
citizens were mobbed, tortured, t 
despite the Constitution which the] 
preserve; that politics and the pi 
kind of shuddering fear xinder the 
pulpit; and that art, literature, anc 
herself, were tainted with the touch ■ 
These, in brief, are the condition 
soli beheld when, at maturity, he crit 
his surroundings; and these cone 
that, appealing to his intense love 
bmnnnitv_—^his ■nrofonnd and overn 
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His earliest lecture, Progress, first delivered \ 
he was only twenty-seven years of age, furni 
abundant proof of this ; but it is in the comm< 
ment of Some Mistakes of Moses ,—that chart 
compass for the unwary through the mist-b( 
sea of Jewish tradition,—that we find the 
concise statement of his purpose. He says:— 

“ I want to do what little I can to make my country truly f: 
broaden the intellectual horizon of our people, to destroy the prej 
born of ignorance and fear, to do away with the blind worship 
ignoble past, witli the id<‘a that all the great and good are deai 
the living are totally dcjiraved, that all pleasures are sins, tha’ 
and groans are alone pleasing to (iod, that tliought is dangerou 
intellectual courage is a crime, that cowardice is a virtue, 
certain belief is necessary to secure salvation, that to carry a ci 
this world will give us a palm in the next, and that we must 
some priest to be the pilot of our souls/’ (ii 13) 

Fifteen years later, answering the query 
member of the British press as to how he can 
assume the aggressive with reference to Ch 
anity, he stated:— 

“ We call this America of ours free, and yet I found it was v< 
from free. Our writers and our speakers declared that h 
America church and state were divorced. I found this to be i 
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course did lie pursue ? Vividly con.- 
ditions that I have indicated; thor 
with superstition’s motley brood, £ 
£j"£^doni of manhind theicfioin, 
did he adopt? Was he a dcstroyc 
Unhesitatingly I answer: lie wai 
sively: he was both—the very cii 
made him the truest and greatest 
day. If at times he was more d 
constructive, more of an iconoclast tl 
it was because, in the necessity of t 
not be otherwise. He knew that tl: 
to reform is dissati.sfaction. He k 
is the womb of investigation, and 
tion is the Hermes, the winged nu 
goddess of freedom. He was accjuaii 
—understood her requirements am 
knew better than to sow grain in 
undertake the erection of a palace 
mire. He knew that every sunlit f 
starred verdure clad was once a taut 
that where the marble arteries of 
now pulse and throb was once the ui 
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berty there ever rises a temple whose dome cot 
anious the stars, it will rest upon the hard-pan 
jason, not upon the muck of some decadent fait 
[e knew that if this earth ever becomes a throi 
hereon sits justice with the balanced scales,—if 
ver realizes the cherished dream of “ the greate 
appiness for the greatest number,”—it will 1 
Eter the lifeless ashes of the monster superstitic 
re given to the winds. And so he sought, with a 
is strength, the death of that monster, not failin' 
owever, to plant, wherever he could, the blesst 
;eds which shall some day fill the land with frui 
ge and fragrance. 

It has often been asserted, that his method ■ 
ttacking what is called religion cannot be just 
ed; that however profoundly convinced of i 
ilsity he may have been, his cour.se was altogetlu 
nwarranted. It has been claimed (to quote Gla 
tone as typical of the critics), that many of tl 
objects with which Ingcrsoll dealt “ can only I 
pproached in a deep reverential calm,” and tha 
lerefore, his witticisms and jokes, his sarcasm an 

itire his ironv and ridicule, were in con si d era fe t 
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“But in what way can the absuniity of the 
answered, except by banter, by railha-y. by ridicule. I 
are you going to convince a man who believes thal 
the sacred wafer he has eaten the entire I linit) 
drinking a drop of wine has devoured the Infinite 
reason with a man who believes that if any of tlu 
left over they should be put in a secure place, so tl 
eat God ? 

“ What effect will logic have upon a religious ge; 
believes that a God of infinite compassion sent 
thirty or forty children in pieces for laughing at a bal 
“ How are such people to be answered ? How t 
to a sense of their absurdity ? They must feel 
arrows of ridicule.*' (iii 206) 

Now, wliat in the Christian systc 
asked, did Ingersoll ridicule? Wh; 
he failed to approach “ in a deep revei 
Can it be shown that he ridiculed ai 
conduces to the real and penuane 
mankind ? 

Did he ridicule the Ten Commaiulni 
are two sets; and of them, he kept 
others to keep, all that are of the sli^ 

Did he ever make of Christ a s 
cule ?— 


And sav here, once for all. that for the 
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u ^ * Back of the theological shreds, rags, and pat 

hiding the real Christ, I see a genuine man." (i 456) 

Did lie ridicule tlie motlicr of the great N 
rene ?—did he despise luateruity ?— 

“The holiest word is mother.” 

In what way did he ridicule the Sermon on 
Mount ? By accepting, with sincere gratitude, 
of it that is good, all that is of value to niankin 

To what words of derision did he expose 
Golden Rule ? To these ;— 

Give to every other human being every right that you claii 
yourself." 

What, then, did Ingersoll ridicule? He i 
culed the ridiculous. 

It is here necessary to take a broad and an 
view of our reformer,—the full measure of 
man. Robert G. Ingersoll, at the noon of life, • 
the physical, mental, and moral ideal—the emb 
ment of the highest possibilities of his race, 
this I do not mean that he was wholly a god, 
a manlike nod. nor even a nodlike man—he w£ 
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of optimism and cheerfulness, whic 
spontaneous overfly in eve;^ cha 
Sion, his name, to all who really k 
reassurance, his handclasp an exalt 

that he might chance to enter h/, 
aatura-s decree, tire fartheS 

trusted humanity with the childh't* 
true si’reatnes*? TT^ i 

ver Jiopeful, proclaiming in life's sto- 
ti^WupeaftecbudsftlreiarW 

manifestations o/ 

I'eauly was a characteristic” that 

• A delicate sense nf 

ir" aafs\”e? Is 

throughout his life T« +t, 
former-rehV^n, J of 

the love ofuri ^ vf^' - 

-luvc or iiniverqiljl ^ ^ 





itlietic sense. In the work of Ingersoll, quite 
le contrary, we behold the lover and creator ' 
;auty, as well as the lover of humanity—tl 
ill-rounded, ideal man. Other reformers, for tl 
ost part, appeal to the head alone. Ingersc 
jpealed to the head and the heart together, ar 
5t only to them, but to the deepest, the highes 
le finest esthetic sensibilities, elevating and e: 
abling by indirection while he enlightened ar 
)nvinced. Most reformers, at best, are only oak 
ifl&cient, perhaps, in height and arboreal amp! 
ide, but with trunks here and there exposed fro: 
le asymmetry of deficient or too well-gnarh 
mbs. But Ingersoll was an oak that rose sturc 
id stately, symmetrical and grand, beneath tl 
in and blue,—an oak round which the vine 
sauty twined fragrant with the flowers of lov 
iwers that seemed ever wet with dew. 

Let us now turn to the alleged result of Inge 
ill’s iconoclasm. Let us consider the sweepii 
ssertion, that he ‘ took away everything and ga- 
othing in return.’ According to his critics, tl 
[feet of his work was to destroy the loftiest idea 
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rationalist, sinking, as lie wallowed, in t 
less mire of infidelity. 

Now, we willingly admit, that, to cl 
twinkling an orthodox or even a nomiu 
to a person with no ideals or hopes, wo 
constitute a phenomenon to be deplore 
such a phenomenon,—such a transition,- 
It must be remembered, that the mind 
soli says, is many-sided. It subsists neit 
upon afirmations nor wholly upon nc 
is neither wholly positive nor wholly 
Quite differently, in connection with e 
tion that can concern it, there is, betr 
two antithetic extremes, a series of almo 
ciable gradations. Between affirmation 
stretches, without a missing rung, the ^ 
cal ladder. Conviction does not pass up 
this ladder by leaps and bounds : it goe 
rung. It may go quite rapidly for a ru 
in either direction, and it may fancy t 
traveled the entire length without touchi 
whereas, in reality, it has rested, if fo 
inappreciable time, on each. 
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rhich it produces a superabundance for tbo 
i whicli it produces few or none, and vice vers 
lutual satisfaction results. So it is, in effect, 
le realm of reason. In every mind, there is wh 
'e will call the ideal; and this ideal must be si 
;fied, and always is satisfied,—always sees to 
lat there is compensation, reciprocity. Nothii 
! ‘ taken away ’ without g’iving something “ in i 
irn ”—nothing ‘ torn down ’ without “ building 
miething “ up.” 

The truth is, that, however well it may be esta 
shed by usage, the term “ iconoclast,” exclusive 
pplied to men of Ingersoll’s class, is an utt 
nsnoraer. Candidly speaking, reform witho 
:onoclasm is impossible. The greatest reforme 
ave been the greatest iconoclasts. An inc 
idual’s iconoclasm is directly proportional to h 
nowledge. The more he knows, the more he 
nlike his fellows, and conseqxiently the more 1 
isagrees with them; that is to say, the mo 
images ” he is obliged to break, if he is mental 
onest, and makes known to them his ideas ai 
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the shattered remnants, cry “Iconoc 
endeavor to bludgeon him into subject 
The greatest reformers, I repeat, lu 
greatest iconoclasts. The scriptural 
existed, was an iconoclast: he sough 
Judaism. Columbus and Magellan 
clasts: they upset the mental inn 
patristic geographers. Copernicus 
Galilei and Bruno, were iconoclasts, 
was an iconoclast: he violated the u 
Greek drama; but he was '' the niosi 
of the human race.” Thomas Paine \ 
clast: he shattered the tyrannical idol 
right,” and sowed the seeds of the D 
Independence. Darwin was an icoi: 
of the very greatest: he broke the in: 
logical science, though they were wors 
most eminent scientists of his day. 
an iconoclast: he disregarded the rule: 
tion, and—wrote the sublimcst music c 
Whitman was another iconoclast—M 
uncouth Samson who pulled down t 
the temple of prosody, scorned the pris 
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Lnd while he might have answered, with justific 
bn, in the language of Voltaire—“What? 
ave delivered you from the jaws of a wild bea 
[lat was devouring you, and you ask me what 
ill give you in its place! ”—these terse, lacon 
wds by no means served as his reply. 

What did so serve ? What did Ingersoll say 
ie charge that he was a ‘ mere iconoclast ’ ?—th 
is teachings were ‘ negative,’ ‘ destructive * ?- 
rat ‘ he tore down without building up ’ ?—^th 
he took away everything and gave nothing 
iturn ’ ? Or, more pointedly, what did he gi' 
in return ’ for what, as his critics correctly stat 
he took away ’ ? Well, to begin with, he ga' 
iis;— 

“To love justice, to long for the right, to love mercy, to pity t 
iffering, to assist the weak, to forget wrongs and remember benei 
-to love the truth, to be sincere, to utter honest words, to love liber 
wage relentless war against slavery in all its forms, to love w 
id child and friend, to make a happy home, to love the beautiful 
t, in nature, to cultivate the mind, to be familiar with the migl 
oughts that genius has expressed, the noble deeds of all the wor 
cultivate courage and cheerfulness, to make others happy, to fill 1 
ith the splendor of generous acts, the warmth of loving words, 
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and what lie elsewliere so variously 
tently proclaims as “ the gospel of this •. 
gospel of good health f the religion , 
“ the evangel of health and joyi^ He 
gospel of the fireside f “ the religion i 
He gave “ the gospel of good living^ 
gospel of goodfellowships He gave “ 
intelligencef “ the religion of tcsefu 
religion of humanity S ' 

And all this, they tell us, is the wor 
iconoclast ’! Think of it!—of the imj 
cal monstrosity thus brought before c 

Here is a man who spent his lifelc 
the defense and championship, the exj 
glorification and immortalization—of 
truth, reason, justice, mercy, generos 
patriotism, virtue, marriage, mateniity 
genius; and he is termed ‘ a mere 
Why? Is it because to defend, chai 
glorify, and immortalize their opposib 
builder ’ ? 

But let us go a little deeper. Let 
and specifically examine Ingersoll in 
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Now, Iiigersoll not only dealt witli truth, he; 
id there, in all his discourses, but, as indicated ; 
hapter IX, he devoted an entire lecture to 7/ 
'ruth. What did he say ?— 

“ Truth is the relation between things and thoughts, and betwe 
oughts and thoughts. The perception of this relation bears t 
me relation to the logical faculty in man, that music does to soi 
rtion of the brain—that is to say, it is a mental melody. T) 
blirne strain has been heard by a few, and I am enthusiastic enou; 
believe that it will be the music of the future.” (xii 343)* 

“ Nothing is greater, nothing is of more importance, than to fi 
lid the errors and darkness of this life, a shining truth. 

'‘Truth is the intellectual wealth of the world. 

“ The noblest of occupations is to search for truth. 

“Truth is the foundation, tlie superstructure, and the glitteri 
mie of progress. 

“ Truth is the mothcTof joy. Truth civilizes, ennobles, and purifii 
le grandest and>ition that can enter the soul is to know the truth. 
“Truth gives man the greatest power for good. Truth is swe 
id shield. It is the sacred light of the soul. 

“ The man who finds a truth lights a torch.” (iv 72) 

“ Every man should be true to himself-“true to the inward ligh 
' 73) “ He .should preserve as his most precious jewel the perfi 
racity of his soul.” (iv 74) “ Each man, in the laboratory of 1 

vm mind, and for himself alone, should test the so-called facts—t 
eories of all the world. I'ruth, in accordance with his reason, shoi 
; his guide and rna.ster.” (iv 73) 
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falsehood, “ in accordance with his ” s 
“ should be ” the true reformer’s “ 
master.” 

Ingersoll lectured for twenty years c 
erlf of Man, Woman, and Child. W 
say?— 

“ By physical liberty I mean the right to do anyth 
not interfere with the happiness of another. By intel] 
mean the right to think right and the right to think v 
you do your best to think right.** (i 353, vii 6) 

'' Liberty sustains the same relation to mind that 
matter.” (i 329) 

“ What light is to the eyes, what love is to the hea 
the soul of man.” 

Without liberty, the brain is a dungeon and the so 

To preserve liberty is the only use for governmeni 
other excuse for legislatures, or presidents, or courts 
decisions. Liberty is not simply a means—it is an ei 
our history, our literature, our laws, our hearts—tha 
are nought but moulded clay. Liberty is the one pric 
includes and holds and is the weal and wealth of life, 
soil and light and rain—it is the plant and bud and flo 
and in that sacred word lie all the seeds of progress 
(Prose’^Poems and Selections, p. 201.) 

Liberty, a word without which all other words are 


Do these definitions, conclusions, ani 
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ilm, will shake from the golden scales in which are weighed t 
:ts of men, the very dust of prejudice and caste : No race, no co 
0 previous condition, can change the rights of men." (ix 91) 
u * * when the sword of justice becomes a staff to supp 

le weak, it bursts into blossom. * ♦ * " ^j2) 

“Justice is the only worship." 

Need I ask wlietlier tliese are the words of ‘ 
lere iconoclast ’ ? If they are, then human speec 
as lost all meaning, and become ‘‘ the babblii 
ossip of the air.” 

Nor are we, by any means, forced to concluc 
ur examination here : we might continue almo 
idefinitely, receiviirg like answers on each ai 
very oiie of the great fundamentals. And eve 
len we should have covered only one side; h 
le following questions would remain : Did Inge 
3ll ever oppose, for a single instant, any of tl 
lings of which he thus far appears to have bee 
le steadfast defender and champion ? Did he ev 
tter or write one word against love, liberty, truf 
;ason, justice, mercy, generosity, honesty, pati 
tism, virtue, marriage, maternity, beauty, ai 
enius ? Is there extant a speech, address, essa; 
‘rtiirP!, (irntimi. or DDCiin of his which fails to fav< 
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“ A compromise is a bargain in which each party d< 
and himself.” (ix 443) 

Far from ‘ a mere iconoclast,’ or ‘ the 
clast,’ it would be more nearly just 1 
“ the great builder.” For, despite tin 
with which he is so rightly, so nobly, s 
charged, there is in his teachings more 
constructive, the truly progressive, the i 
than in those of any of the many oth' 
who have addressed themselves to th 
heart of the English-speaking world, 
need to take my word for this: reac 
and theirs. 

But as this invitation imposes a ta£ 
sive to be in furtherance of our iramcdi 
I shall here lay before the reader soi 
soil’s reformative teachings. Deferri 
sideration in the two siicceediug cl 
charge that the tendency of his work w 
the foundations of law and morality a 
of immortality, and deferring also, for 
in still later chapters, his cotistructi' 
(and practical exemplifications) in d 
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rords, his understanding of what is “positive 
nd what “ negative ” in reformative values :— 

“There is an idea that Christianity is positive, and Infidelity 
sgative. H this be so, tlien falsehood is positive and truth is negath 
/"hat I contend is that Infidelity is a positive religion; that Chr 
inity is a negative religion. Christianity denies and Infidelity admi 
ifidelity stands by facts; it demonstrates by the conclusions of t 
ason. Infidelity does all it can to develop the brain and the hej 
■ man. That is positive. Religion asks man to give up this woi 
r one he knows nothing about. That is negative. I stand by t 
>Ugion of reason, I stand by the dogmas of demonstratior 
i 495 )* 

Lgain, more comprehensively:— 

“The object of the Freethinker is to ascertain the truth—the co 
tions of well-being —to the end that this life will be made of vali 
his is the afllrmative, positive, and constructive side. 

“ Without liberty there is no such thing as real happiness. * * 
“All religious systems enslave the mind. Certain things a 
imanded —certain things must be believed—“Certain things must 
me—'and the man who become.s the subject or servant of this sup< 
ition must give up all idea of individuality or hope of intellecti 
‘owth and progress. 

“ The religionist informs us that there is somewhere in the univei 
i orthodox God, who is endeavoring to govern the world, and w! 
r this purpose resorts to famine and flood, to earthquake ai 
sstilcnce ^ , That is called affirmative and positive. 
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It will thus be seen that there is an affirmative 
struct!ve side to Freethought. 

“ What is the positive side ? 

“ First: A denial of all orthodox falsehoods—: 
superstitions, * * * Then comes another phaj 
work. The Freethinker knows that the universe is 
is no room, even in infinite space, for the miraculc 
sible. ^ * He feels that all in the univer: 

beings, and that only those are happy who live i 
the conditions of happiness. * * ^ 

"The positive side is this : That every good act 
sequences—that it bears good fruit forever—and tl 
has evil consequences, and bears had fruit. Th 
asserts that every man must bear the consequence 
that he must reap what he sows, and that he can 
the goodness of another, or damned for the wicked 
****** 

" The positive side of Freethought is to find 
facts of nature—to the end that we may take advant 
of those facts—for the purpose of feeding and clof 
mankind. 

" In the first place, we wish to find that which \v 
life—that which will prevent or kill disease—-that v 
with pain—that which will preserve or give us hea 

“We also want to go in partnership with these 
the end that we may be well fed and clothed—that 
houses that protect us from heat and cold. And b< 
these simple necessities—there are still wants an 
Freethought will give us the highest possible in art¬ 
ful and thrilling in music—the greatest paintings, 1 
sculpture—in other words, Freethought will deveh 
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“ I understand that the word Secularism* embraces everything th 
of any real interest or value to the human race. I take it for grant 
at everybody will admit that well-being is the only good ; that is 
y, that it is impossible to conceive of anything of real value tl: 
)es not tend either to preserve or to increase the happiness of sor 
ntient being. Secularism, therefore, covers the entire territory. 

Is the circumference of human knowledge and of human effo 
is, you may say, Nis of i/izs wo 7 'ld but if there is anoth 

odd, it is necessarily the religion of that, as well. 

“ Secularism teaches us to be good here and now. I know nothi 
jtter than goodness. Secularism teaches us to be just here and no 
is impossible to be juster than just. 

“ Man can be as just in thi.s world as in any other, and justice mi 
5 the same in all worlds. Secularism teaches a man to begeneroi 
id generosity is certainly as good here as it can be anywhere el: 
icularism teaches a man to be charitable, and certainly chanty is 
^autiful in this world and in this short life as it could be were m 
nnortal. 

“ But orthodox people insist that there is something higher th 
icularism ; but, as a matter of fact, the mind of man can concei 
nothing better, nothing higher, nothing more.s‘//>'//z/^/,^ than goc 
iss, justice, generosity, charity. Neither has the mind of man be 
.pable of finding a nobler incentive to action than human lovi 
iii 390) 

And just here, it is important to know what 
according to Ingei'soll’s understanding, to 1 
really spiritual ” *:— 
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fireside. He cultivates the amenities and refmem 
the friend and champion of the oppressed. His s 
the poor and the suffering. He attacks what he be 
though defended by the many, and he is willing to 
against the world. He enjoys the beautiful. In 
highest creations of Art his eyes are suffused wit 
listens to the great melodies, the divine harmonies, 1 
and the raptures of death and love. He is inte 
carries in his heart the burdens of the world, h; 
deeper meanings. He appreciates the harmonic 
melody of a perfect life. 

“ He loves his wife and children better than ai 
more for the world he lives in than for any other 
charge the duties of this life, to help those that 1 
believes in being useful—in making money to fe 
educate the ones he loves—to assist the deserving a 
self. He does not wish to be a burden on others. I 
and sincere. 

«««««« 

The spiritually-minded man is a poet. If he doi 
he lives it. He is an artist. If he does not pain 
statues, he feels them, and their beauty softens 
the temple of his soul with all that is beautiful, ai 
the shrine of the Ideal." (xi 484) 

It will accordingly be seen, that tlic 
doctrines of which Ingersoll was the 
vocate, and which are so variously 
“ Infidelity,” “ Freethought,” “ Sect 
are not, in his opinion, ‘ merely nei 
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lorals, they ‘ merely negative ’ what is moral’ 
rrong, while affirming all that is morally righ 
nd that, therefore, they are not only affirmativ 
ositive, and constructive, but ethical, and eve 
piritual,—that they are, ever have been, and ev' 
lust be, the one coherent, unified, and tr-^ily refc 
lative force. This will become more undeniah 
pparent as we proceed. 

Thus, answering the great question, “ How c£ 
■e reform the world? ” Ingersoll said:— 


“Ignorance being darkness, what we need is intellectual lig 
he most important things to teach, as the basis of all progress, i 
at the universe is natural; that man must be the providence of ma 
at, by the development of the brain, we can avoid some of t 
ingers, some of the evils, overcome some of the obstructions, a 
ke advantage of some of the facts and forces of nature; that, by i 
:ntion and industry, we can supply, to a reasonable degree, the war 
the body, and by thought, study and effort, we can in part satis 
e hunger of the mind. 

♦ ****#** 

“ Being satisfied that the supernatural does not exist, man shot 
rn his entire attention to the affairs of this world, to the facts 
Lture." (iv 123) 

And one of tlie first things which Ingersoll wou’ 
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** No man has imagination enougii to paint the 
and cruelties of wan Think of sending shot 
through the bodies of men ! Think of the vvi 
Think of the maimed, the mutilated, the mangled 

In tlie following, lie manifests tin 
siglit of tlie true reformer 

As long as nations meet on the fields of w 
sustain the relations of savages to <‘ach other—as 
laurel and the oak on the brows of timse who k 
citizens resort to violence, and the (juarrels of i 
by dagger and revolver/' (xi 158) 

Painfully conscious, tlicrcfore, ( 

waste,—tliis cruelty,.-this perpeti 

individual violence and crime,—lu 
the brain and the heart of inaukiiu 
appeal:— 

** Every good man, eveiy good woman, should 
war, to stop the appeal to savage ftircc. Man in 
upon his strength, and decide‘s for liimsclf wliat i 
wrong. Civilized men do not settle their differrnci 
They submit the quarrel to arliilrators anti court 
difference between the savage and the rivili/ed, 
sustain the relations of savages to t*ach other, 
settling their disputes. Each nalitm derides fo: 
tion endeavors to carry its decision Into effeta. 
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>llars. The interest on this vast sum has to be paid ; it has to 
.id by labor, much of it by the poor, by those who are compelled 
:ny themselves almost the necessities of life. This debt is growi 
ar by year. There must come a change, or Christendom will 1 
me bankrupt 

The interest on this debt amounts at least to nine hundred milli 
illars a year ; and the cost of supporting armies and navies, of repa 
^ ships, of manufacturing new engines of death, probably amoun 
eluding the interest on the debt, to at least six million dollars a d; 
llowing ten hours for a day, that is for a working-day, the waste 
ir is at least six hundred thousand dollars an hour, that is to s 
n thousand dollars a minute. 

“ Think of all this being paid for the purpose of killing and p 
iring to kill our fellow-men. Think of the good that could be dc 
ith this vast sum of money; the schools that could be built, 1 
ants that could be supplied. Think of the homes it would bui 
e children it would clothe. 

“ If we wish to do away with war, we must provide for the sett 
ent of national differences by an international court. This co 
lOuld be in perpetual session ; its members should be selected by 1 
Lrious governments to be affected by its decisions, and, at the co 
and and disposal of this court, the rest of Christendom being d 
med, there should be a military force sulFicient to carry its judgme; 
to effect. There should be no other excuse, no other business 
i army or a navy in the civilized world." (iv 124) 

Anotlier great waste of energy and wealth wlii( 
agersoll would have man avoid is indicated in t] 
blowing;— 
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Tlie vast river of glittering gold 
Niagara, ceaselesslj^ pours into tlie ; 
ranee, should be diverted into chanr 
eument and utility. 

From the enormous properties anc 
of denominational Christendom,—tl 
first, in our own country (in 1896), I 
one thousand million dollars,” and 
interest, amounting to about two mi' 
week, or five hundred dollars a n 
every working-day of ten hours,—‘ 
Ingersoll points out, “ are remarkabl 
good accomplished does not ai>peii 
There is no great diminution in 
decrease of immorality and jx)verty 
ceptible.” (iv 128) He would th 
with the view of reducing this C-xipi 
minimum, the principle of amalgai 
tralization. He says 

“ In many of our small towns—towns of thri 
people—will be found four or five churoluis, some 
c/iurc/ies are foufided upon immaterial dijferenu' 
Now, it seems to me that it would be far belt 
a town, havintr a population of four or five i\w 
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litting and sewing; and connected with it should be rooms for 
laying of games» billiards, cards, and chess. Everything should 
lade as agreeable as possible. The citizens should take pride in 1 
jilding. They should adorn its niches with statues and its w. 
ith pictures. It should be the intellectual center. They could c 
oy a gentleman of ability, possibly of genius, to address them 
jndays, on subjects that would be of real interest, of real importan 
hey could say to this minister: 

“ ‘ We are engaged in business during the week ; while we ; 
orking at our trades and professions, we want you to study, and 
inday tell us what you have found out.’ 

* * Let them have a Sunday-school in which the childi 
lall be made acquainted with the facts of nature; with bota: 
itomology, something of geology and astronomy. 

“ Let them be made familiar with the greatest of poems, the fin 
iragraphs of literature, with stories of the heroic, the self-denyi 
id generous. 

“ Now, it seems to me that such a congregation in a few ye: 
Duld become the most intelligent people in the United State 
' 128) 

Thus would he not only conserve the wealth ai 
le energy of Christendom : he would divert the 
ito channels of enlightenment and utility. I: 
ould employ them in seeking the aid of tl 
atural,—in real education and real moralit 
-in obtaining happiness, well-being, here ar 

DW. 
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the holy hearth of home,” he woulc 
practicable means for the sectirily > 
every practicable means “ to keep tli 
nation of tenants.” “ I want, if post 
“ to get the people out of the tencnu 
gutters of degradation, to homes wl 
be privacy, where these people can 
are in partnership with nature ; tha 
interest in good government.” (iv 
end he continues:— 

I would exempt a homestead of a reasouabi 
value of two or three thousand dollars," (iv 138) * 
and sale, but from every kind of taxatitm, State at 
these poor people would feel ^ ^ * that son 

absolutely theirs, and that no one could drive then 
so that mothers could feed secure. If the lu>nn 
and exceeded the limit, tlien taxes could he pai 
being one of IngersoU’s economic (hunrincH that 
able should bear the expenses of government ]; ar 
sold, I would have the money reali/eti exempt f 
order that the family should have the privilege 
home." (xi 160) 

Not only would he thus secure am 
ing homes; he wotild endeavor to 
■mimhpr_ throiifrli the in.strumentali 
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ucli individual possessed tlie necessary mea: 
dth wliicli to purchase. In this connection, ! 
rould fix the amount of land that a single own 
light hold in exemption from the right of i. 
ome-builder:— 

“ Let me suppose that the amount of land that may be held b' 
rmer for cultivation has been fixed at one hundred and sixty ac: 
-and suppose that A has several thousand acres. B wishes to t 
le hundred and sixty acres or less of this land, for the purpose 
aking himself a home. A refuses to sell Now, I believe that l 
w should be so that B can invoke this right of eminent domain, a 
e his petition, have the case brought before a jury, or before co 
issioners, who shall hear the evidence and determine the value, a 
i the payment of the amount the land shall belong to B. 

I would extend the same law to lots and houses in cities a 
ilages. * * * ’' (xi i6o) 

While, therefore, Ingersoll would take no pro 
:ty, even in the interest of the fireside, withoi 
ist compensation, he felt it to be a principle ^ 
umanity, that no one should be allowed to ho! 
tore land than he could use.— 

“We need not repeat the failures of the old world. To divi 
ids among successful generals, or among favorites of the crown, 
\rt vast estates for services rendered in war, is no worse than 
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that “ every child should be sincere! 
He said:— 

" Nature invites into this world every babe that i: 
. would you think of me, for instance, to-ni>;ht. if I h: 
—nobody had charged you anything, but you had 
when you got here you had found one man prvU 
hundred seats, another fifty, and another seventy-f 
you were compelled to stand up—what would yoi 
vitation ? " (iv 233) 

And in so saying, he also applied, it 
istic way, those distinctively Ingerso 
liberty and justice to which attentio 
been called. 

Not less significant than what 1: 
preceded were his ideas of education : 

“ Real education is the hope of the future. T1 
the brain, the civilization of the lieart, will drive w^i 
the world. The schoolhouse is the real c;Uhe<!n 
only possible savior of the human race. Kducatior 
the friend of honesty, of morality, of temperance/' 

Should we place in two groups Iiij 
of the school, the one group rcprc 
should, the other what should not 
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:hool the spirit of absolute honesty and of perfe 
berty. “ Nothing should be taught in any scho 
lat the teacher does not know. Beliefs, supers 
ons, theories, should not be treated like demo: 
crated facts.” (iv 150) Children should not 1 
rowbeaten by authority. They should be allowi 
) grow mentally, as well as physically. If th( 
ttempt to leave the intellectual cradle, the 
hiould not be beaten back with the bones of tl 
ead. “ What I insist upon,” he says, “ is th 
hiildren should not be poisoned—should not 1 
iken advantage of—that they should be treat* 
lirly, honestly—that they should be allowed 
evelop from the inside instead of being cramm* 
•om the outside—that they should be taught 
;ason, not to believe—to think, to investigate ai 
) use their senses, their minds.” (xi 533) Th* 
liould be taught that nature is the only possib 
Lithority; that they should therefore put to h 
le question, and trust implicitly her answe 
All should be taught that there is nothing t< 
icred to be investigated—too holy to be unde 
:ood. Each mind has the rip-ht to lift a 
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cants, tliere were in tlie popular gospc 
many features far from his ideal, 
shortcomings and deficiencies here 
any necessary connection with the 
were quite apart from those ideas ai 
which he has just been shown to ha 
objected. 

Ingersoll insi.sted that every chile 
trained as ultimately to be capable o 
This would, at the same time, make 
of self-respect. Our reformer had lil 
with the old idea (by no means yet < 
the educated should work only wit 
He could not countenance the falsi 
standard of those who, ashamed of h 
felling forests, ploughing fields, gal 
—prefer “ the garret and the precar 
of an unappreciated poet, borrowinj 
from their fidends, and their ideas fn 
(xi i6i) To do away with such da; 
make education real—the unified an 
training of all the facultie.s. Hew 
now so often done, train the braii 
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welfare of tlie cliild was concerned, educatic 
'as usefulness. One idea practically applied w 
'orth a thousand that merely made motions in t 
rain. He deplored the fact, that, in lieu of : 
iucational system conducted on these genet 
nes,—founded on the basic idea of utility,—t 
ave a system much of whose teaching “ simp 
nfits men successfully to fight the battle of life 
Thousands,” he said, “ are to-day studying thini 
lat will be of exceedingly little importance 
lem or to others.” (xi i6i) He declared th 
lany priceless years are wasted in filling tl 
finds of students with the dates of great battle 
ad the names of kings ; in the acquisition 
inguages that long ago were dead; and in “ tl 
tudy of history which, for the most part, is a d 
filed account of things that never occurred.” A 
lis, in his opinion, should be changed:— 

'' In all the schools children should be taught to work in wood a 
Dn, to understand the construction and use of machinery, to becoi 
:quainted with the great forces that man is using to do his wo: 
he present system of education teaches names, not things. It is 
lOugh we should spend years in learning the names of cards, withe 
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withstanding Ingersoll’s belief in “i 
he was far from deprecating the so- 
education.” For, as elsewhere stai 
of his most earnest contentions, thai 
the student should be bounded by ii 
—by the student’s own capacity \ 
achievement or artistic production, 
soli would do, under present so( 
would be to make " higher educati 
to the capacity for self-support. 1 
every human being taught, “ that ] 
to take care of himself”; that, jus 
shun death,” just so should he “ 
burden on others.” With Ingersol' 
question was, primarily, economic, 
ondarily, esthetic. His quarrel wi 
was wholly conditional. He had 
pupils’ learning the odes of Pindar 
the simple songs of industry were 
but he did think it better to l>c i 
songs of industry joyously and well 
sky, or even in a factory, than to 

Pinrliir in a nr tTin 
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an orthodox clergyman, who, having come to 1< 
as though intuitively, with mingled pity and 
dain, upon Ingersoll and his work, should sudd( 
meet with the following passage ?— 

“ I sympathize with the wanderers ; with the vagrants out ol 
ployment; even with the sad and weary men who are seeking 1 
but not work. When I sec one of these men, poor and friendles: 
matter how bad he is—I think that somebody loved him once; 
he was once held in the arms of a mother; that he slept beneat 
loving eyes, and wakened in the light of her smile. I see him i 
cradle, listening to lullabies sung soft and low, and his little f 
dimpled as though touched by the rosy fingers of Joy. And t 
think of the strange and winding paths, the weary roads he 
traveled, from that mother's arms to misery and want and ai 
crime.” i^Prose-Peems and Selections, p. i68) 

The truth is,—however anomalous,—that In 
soil was the one man of his day who consiste 
and insistently advocated in sociology in gen< 
and in criminology and penology in particular 
that is highest, noblest, and tenderest in the te 
ings of Christ. While Christian governors, 1 < 
lators, reformers, philanthropists, humanitari 
and theologians, shocked by what they termed 
“ infidel blasphemies,” were advocating, as a ren 
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would-be judges and executionen 
said to an audience :— 

“The next time you look with scorn upon a a 
you to do one thing. Maybe you art; not tvs bat 
thing: think of all the crimes you Ii.ivir wtintc 
of all the crimes you would have coininittevl if yv 
tunity: think of all the temptations to which yoi 
had nobody been looking; and then put your ha: 
say whether you can justly look with contempt i 
(iv 231) 

As Ingersoll bimself remarked of 
sympathized with the impri.soncd ;u 
even on the brow of crime he wa.s j 
place the kiss of human sympathy.” 
ersoll was (and, too, by stdf-confessi 
talist. But his sentiment was not i 
mingled with the highest intellige 
again, “ his brain took coumsel of hi 
more accurate to saj"-, that his he.art 
his brain, since, as a matter of f;u 
pathies, however ardent, were su 
firmest of intellectual convictiom 
pathies, I repeat, are not maudlin. 
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1 moral grandeur. Such was tlie sympathy 
igersoll. 

His cardinal opinions and teachings concernir 
le criminal were based upon the belief that evei 
idividual, good or bad, invariably does precise' 
5 he or she must do. He never wandered far in 
le maze of metaphysics in search of a foundatic 
)r that belief : rather did he seek and find sue 
)undation in physical science, particularly : 
liysiological psychology. Without undertakin 
lerefore, a lengthy journey in the realm of met 
hysics, or even in that of psychology, btit withoi 
esitating to enter, if need be, the realms of hot 
;t us endeavor to understand his position. 

As elsewhere stated, Ingersoll accepted the gre 
mdamental truths of ph3'sical science, drawir 
lerefrom such inferences, and only such, as a 
)rded with reason and logic. He believed : 
ature—that this universe of substance and energ 
-indestructible, uncreated, eternal—infinite in bo1 
me and space—this universe of which huinanil 
; a part—is all there is. He believed th; 
[1 is natural and necessarv—necessarilv natura 
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tient beings, is in tbe grasp of imi 
that every atom, itself a necessity, < 
necessarily acts upon, and is constai 
sarily acted upon by, every other : 
lieved that precisely the same is 
aggregation of atoms—of every inan- 
of the human brain. The fact that 
apparently distinguished from all o 
matter, by the possession of what is cf 
ness, did not alter the case. The 
that the brain could cognize its bei 
and its own action, was of no mora< 
nizing faculty was not itself a poteii 
phenomena cognized: it was an imp 
interested, witness on this side of tl 
It was not as the sunlight that ms 
the coal itself burning under the 
steam moving the pistons, nor even« 
in the cab, pulling the throttle: it v 
who stands beside the track and wa 
go by. A closer parallel: If the n 
train, and it moves in the direction 
“ wills " to go, and he observes and 
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any possibility, have desired or “ willed ” to i 
in another direction ? Realizing the immutal 
of forces and conditions, Ingersoll believed tha 
man could not. He believed that to assert the 
trary was to deny causation, the universalil 
force, the integrity of nature. He believed th 
the man could have desired or “ willed ” to i 
in another direction, he necessarily would 
done so. “ All that has been possible has happc 
all that is possible is happening, and all that 
be possible will happen.” Therefore, man doe 
he must do, regardless of what (in the rightfi 
wrongful judgment of others) he should do. 
other words, Ingersoll could readily conceive o 
individual’s doing as he should and musty or a 
should not, but must; but by no possibility c 
he conceive of one’s doing as he should not 
must not. Hence, in his opinion, all alleged 
of “ willing,” or volition, amount, on analysii 
no more than this : consciousness of agree 
action. The real cause of the “ willing,” or 
tion,—the vis a tergo of the action,—instea 
being our servant, was our master; and “ 
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It is insisted that man is free, and is respousibl 
right from wrong. But the compass does not 
neither does it in any way, of itself, deternune t: 
taken. When winds and waves are too powerfu 
no importance. The pilot may read it correctly, 
direction the ship ought to take, but the comiiass 
men. blown by the tempests of passion, may luivc 
victionthat they should go another way ; but of 
force, is the conviction ? " (Prose-Poems and Seh\ 

Asked for liis opinion concerning 
legal responsibility of the alcoholic, 

Personally, I regard the moral and legal resp 
sons as being exactly the same. * ^ ^ 

“We are beginning to find that there is no eff 
and that the conduct of individuals is not an e.N 
Every hope, every fear, every dream, every virti 
behind it an efficient cause. Men do neither r 
chance. * * * 

#**### 

“ * * * Believing as I do that all persons act as 
not the slightest difference wheih«*r the person si 
call inebriated, or sane, or insanc—he acts as he c; 

In reaching this necessitarian con 
soil, true to his philosophic nature, ^ 
due consideration to all the facts, fc 

o •flFiTi/N+'i/v "It/111 _4 
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ray ; and that either A or B, in a different enviro; 
lent, would necessarily act in still other way 
V'hether their acts might be good or bad, the 
rould be as necessary as any other phenomena : 
ature—as absolutely necessary and inevitable ; 
le reflection of light from an opaque body—tl 
inn of a snowflake—the motions of a planet. 

In the production of that bountiful crop call* 
rime, nature, in Ingersoll’s opinion, ploughs tl 
round, sows the seeds, cultivates, waters, husband 
ad harvests with as much skill as the most coi 
etent farmer in the production of wheat or cor 
iideed, it seemed almost as though nature som 
mes resorts to irrigation and artificial rain in rai 
ig failures. And why did nature raise failure: 
imply because, contrary to the wholly assumpti’ 
iachings of philosophers and theologians, natu 
as without design, object, or purpose—becau 
lie was deaf, dumb, and blind with reference 
lan. She produced a literal “ Bluebeard ” with tl 
ime satisfaction that she did a Florence Nighti 
ale; that is, with none. In other words, the mo 
evilish of men. like the most saintlv of wome 
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with a skilful diagnosis: he turne 
to treatment, both preventive and ci 

Let us consider first the prevcr 
which he proposed. After pointin 
known fact, that, for thousands of ; 
women had sought in various ways 
kind; that they had “ created go( 
heavens and hells ” ; had “ tortured £ 
flayed alive and burned ” ; had preac 
and coaxed without result, he aske 
the reformers failed ? ” And he an: 

<•***! will tell them why. 

“ Ignorance, poverty and vice arc populating th 
is a nursery. People unable even to support thci 
ments, the huts and hovels with children. They 
on luck and charity. They are not intelligent cn 
consequences or to feel responsibility. At tlic s;i 
want children, because a child is a curse, a curse 
The babe is not welcome, because it is a burden, 
children fill the jails and prisons, the asylums am 
crowd the scaffolds. A few are rescutai by chan 
great majority are failures. They become vicio 
live by fraud and violence, and bequeath their vie 
(iv 502) 


He then continued: 
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" To accomplish this there is but one way. Science must 
woman the owner, the mistress of herself. Science, the only pc 
savior of mankind, must put it in the power of woman to deci 
herself whether she will or will not become a mother. 

“ This is the solution of the whole question. This frees w^ 
The babes that are then born will be welcome. They will be cl 
with glad hands to happy breasts. They will fill homes with 
and joy.” (iv 505) 

Loath as most professional reformers woul 
to acknowledge the wisdom of advice so radici 
would seem to require much less of the p( 
faculty than its giver displays in its expressio 
picture in one’s mind the mental, moral, and p 
ical benefits which society would realize fror 
acceptance. 

Several other definite reforms which were a 
cated by Ingersoll, and which would necessj 
tend to the prevention of crime, should here b' 
called or mentioned. They are : The abolitio 
war, both within and between nations, war beii 
perpetual excuse for mobs and individual violei 
the enactment of legislation favorable to an incr 
of the number of home-builders and home-owi 
thereby decreasing the number of tenants: 
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statutes and laws wliicli, in many 
or witliliold the natural right to diva 

Passing now from Ingcrsoll’s s 
preventing the production of cri] 
glance at his suggestions for tlu 
criminals already existing. 

In his opinion, .society possessed 
was morally charged with one duty, 
to this class : It was society’s unde 
protect itself; it was its unmistakal 
form the criminal if possible. As • 
this right and the performance of t 
proceed conjointly, must alike iiu 
cases, the restriction of the liliertiei 
doer, it will be understood that that 
relates to the treatment of the conv 
tiaries and prisons. 

First, as to confinement itself, Ii 
give to the convict every liberty c 
achieving the purpose for which tl: 
confined—the safety of society. A 
cause .society had no moral right t 
individual of more of his liberties t 
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nothing that could not be put into effect at c 
if society but had the wisdom and the goodne; 
do so. As the only object of confinement, o 
than the protection of society, was the reforms 
of the convict, there should be absolutely no ] 
ishment. And why ? Because experience 
demonstrated that punishment was a failure, 1 
as a deterrent and as a reforming force. No ] 
ishment that ingenious cruelty had ever dev 
was great enough,—terrible enough,—eithe; 
prevent crime or to reform the criminal. T1 
fore, its infliction,—the infliction of useless ■ 
and suffering,—was itself a crime as great 
many cases, as the crime of the convict him 
His may have been a crime of passion : this 
a crime of deliberation, of calculating cruelt 
cruelty for cruelty’s sake. lugersoll believed 
its effect was to harden and degrade not only 
convict, but the person, the institution, the s 
the society that inflicted the punishment; th 
was itself a potent influence for crime. Was it 
an example set by society and the state ? If 
cliATild nnt follow them, whom or \ 
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authority should not needlessly stall 
of obedience. But of all of Ingersc 
to punishment proper, the most 
this:— 

.. * * ♦ I am opposed to any punishment 
flicted by a gentleman * * (viii 378) 

This is the final word. If the state 
all of its punishments should be in 
tlemen, no punishment per se won' 
because no gentleman would kne 
useless suffering. 

Every penitentiary and prison, 
opinion, should be a real refonnato 
noblest, the wisest, and the best 
charge. All officials and employ 
warden to the lowest in authority, .s 
with enthusiasm for humanity. T 
such as have shown as much geniu; 
the criminal has shown for vice. 1 
of the precious few who, havitig ste 
in the mirror of conscience, have 
impulse to “ cast the first stone.” 1 
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they could not refrain from so doing. The ] 
tentiary should be a mental and moral almshc 
—a laboratory in which humanitarians, with 
zeal of discovery, would seek in every heart 
seeds of good. From the moment of his ento 
the cduvict should be made to realize, if poss 
that the government was his friend; that its 
object, beyond the protection of society, wa 
make him a better man, mentally, morally, 
physically. Those in charge should address tl 
selves to his brain and to his heart. Kno^ 
that, in the pursuit of happiness, the common 
of humanity, every man takes what he thinl 
the easiest road, and that the convict simply 
made a mistake,—has taken the wrong roa 
they should try to convince him of his mist 
and to place him, with intelligence and sympa 
in the right road. He should be instructed in 
science and art of conduct. He should be tai 
that only the self-supporting can be self-respeci 
and that the self-respecting has taken at least 
first step toward real happiness and well-being, 
"Rut if Tno-ersnll wmild tenrh rnnvif'l-s the ni 
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labor. He tlierefore insisted tli 
should be credited with what lie eai 
cost of bis maiuteuance. “ He she 
degraded nor robbed. The state 
bigbest and noblest example,” said 
could not see tbe social or economic 
bing, or of keeping in idlene.ss, tl 
victs while their wives and childrc 
hungered in tenement or poorhou 
send the earnings to the families, 
to convicts that had no families, he 

" Would it not be far hotter * * » to lay 

from day to day, from month to montli, ami fr 
put this money at interest, so that when the em 
five years of imprisonment he will have .several h 
own—not merely money enough to pay his \va 
from which he was sent, !)Ut enough to make i 
commence business on his own account, enuupj 
crime from the door of his htsirl ? 

‘'Suppose the convict comes out witli live In; 
would be to most of that class a fortune. It \ 
work, a fortress, behind wliich the man rouh! % 
would give him fot)cl and raiment, enable him 
State or country where he couki redeem himself 
thousands of convicts woukl feel iiiuler immen 
Government. They woukl think of the pemten 
whieh tkev were saved—in which thev Wcae 
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because of the state’s withholding the just w 
of those who labor for it:— 

As " the men in the penitentiaries do network for themselvei 
'' they have no interest in their toil—no reason for doing the bei 
can— * * * the * * * product of their labor is poor, 

product comes in competition with the work of mechanics, I 
men, who have families to support, and the cry is that convict 
takes the bread from the mouths of virtuous people."' (xi 155; 
the convict worked for himself, he would do the best he coulc 
the wares produced in the penitentiaries would not cheapen the 
of other men.” (xi 156) 

Ingersoll knew that if these “ other men ” we: 
fact “ honest men,”—if, with him, they believe 
universal justice,—they could not possibly ol 
to paying for his toil a man whom nature 
mother of us all, had made less honest and virt 
than themselves. 

To capital punishment, Ingersoll offered 
cisely the same objections that he did to pui 
ment of every other kind, and at least two i 
objections. Briefly, the first of these,—based \ 
a profound knowledge of human nature anc 
law, and upon long technical legal experienc 
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The second objection was :— 

“ The death penalty, intlicteci by the Govern 
excuse for mobs. 

“The greatest danger in a Republic is a nuib, 
inflict the penalty of death, mobs will fi>llo\v : 
State does not consider life .sacred, tlie mob. \ 
strangle the suspected. The mol) will say : ' 1 

in the trial; the State doet.s the same. we kno\ 

why should time be wasted in technicalities? ’ 
may not the mob do quickly that which the Stat 

157) 

It woiild seem that any dotibt of 
this objection might be dispelled 1 
dispatches which almost daily aj)pe; 
press. 

And after advocating not only 
but many other equally positive ai 
measvires, the consideration of wh 
us far beyond the limits of the p 
Ingersoll said:— 

“ The reforms that I have mentioned cannot ! 
day, possibly not for many centuries ; and iii t! 
much crime, much poverty, mucin want, and cot) 
must be done now. 

“Let each human being, within the limits t)f 
supnortintr: let every one take intelHi/ent tliouc 
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and let him bind up the wounds of his fellow-creatures, and ai 
same time put forth every effort to hasten the coming of a b< 
day. 

“ This, in my judgment, is real religion. To do all the good 
can is to be a saint in the highest and in the noblest sense. T 
all the good you can; this is to be really and truly spiritual, 
relieve suffering, to put the star of hope in the midnight of dcs 
this is true holiness. This is the religion of science.” (iv 155) 

It would be impossible to close this chapter w 
more fitting and illuminating words than the o 
with which Ingersoll himself painted on a fadel 
canvas the past, the present, and the future. ] 
in adapting those words to my purpose, I wish 
invite attention to two facts which they indis 
tably prove: First, that even the orthodox Ch 
tian of to-day is an iconoclast; second, that it ^ 
absolutely necessary for Ingersoll to be a far m 
advanced one, if he would be a true reformer,- 
he would hasten the coming of that ideal st 
for which he so devotedly, so heroically laboi 
and which he so hopefully, so incomparably, 
gloriously predicted:— 

I look. In gloomy caves I see the sacred serpents coiled, wai 
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and doves. I see other temples and other priest 
which are sacrificed the liberties of man. I look 
of God, the huts of peasants; the robes of kin- 
men. 

I see a world at war—the lovers of C^od are 
see dungeons filled with the noblest and the be! 
derers, outcasts—millions of martyrs, widows, 
the cunning instruments of torture, and hear a| 
sobs and moans of millions dead, I see the 
fagot's flame. I see a world beneath the feet c 
chains; every virtue a crime, every crime a vii 
head of honor wearing the brand of shame ; 
stupidity sainted, hypocrisy crowned; and ben 
earth, religion’s night without a star. This was 
“ I look again, and in the East of Hope, the fi 
the herald star gives promise of another dawit. 
ashes, blood, and tears, the countless heroes lea] 
and avenge the past. I see a world at war, ar 
chaos of the deadly strife thrones crumble, alta 
creeds change. The highest peaks are toucluni 
dawn has blossomed. It is Day. 

I look, I see discoverers sailing mysterious: 
cunningly enslave the blind forces of the vvorl 
teachers slowly take the of jH'iests. 

Thinkers give the world their wealth of brain 
with words of truth. This is. 

I look again. The popes and priests and 1 
altars and the thrones have mingled with the d 
of land and cloud have perished from tlie eart 
are dead. A new religion sheds its glory oi 
gospel of this world, the religion of the btuiy. 
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without disease of flesh or brain-shapely and fair, the 
harmony of form and function. 

“ And as I look, Life lengthens, Joy deepens. Love intensifi 
dies,—Liberty at last is God, and Heaven is here. This si: 
{Prose-Poems and Selections^ p. 157) 



CHAPTER Xi: 
WA/S HE ‘A HERE ICON^ 
{coniinut'd) 

Were His Teachings Inimical to Law 

O NE OF the most serious 
general charge of iconoc-h 
been preferred by the critic 
the implication that the adopt iou < 
would destroy the social fa!)ric. A]' 
in the countless laws which have 1 
for the government of modcTii soc 
sprang from the Mosaic code, and 
book of which that code is’a par 
qnently plunge civilization into ana 
Probably a majority of Tngersol 
admit, whatever their opinion ns to t 
uet)tll oftiq KtKl .* . * *# 
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ments are the foundation of all ideas of justice and of law, E 
jurists have bowed to popular prejudice, and deformed their w 
statements to the effect that the Mosaic laws are the fountaii 
which sprang all ideas of right and wrong. Nothing can b( 
stupidly false than such assertions. Thousands of years before 
was born, the Egyptians had a code of laws. They had laws 
blasphemy, murder, adultery, larceny, perjury, laws for the co 
of debts, the enforcement of contracts, the ascertainment of da 
the redemption of property pawned, and upon nearly every sul 
human interest. The Egyptian code was far better than the M 
'‘Laws spring from the instinct of self-preservation. Ii 
objected to supporting idleness, and laws were made agains 
Laws were made against murder, because a very large majc 
the people have always objected to being murdered. All funda 
laws were born simply of the instinct of self-defense. Long 
the Jewish savages assembled at the foot of Sinai, laws had beei 
and enforced, not only in Egypt and India, but by every tril 
ever existed.’' (ii 234) 


It would be botli interesting and instructi 
dwell upon Ingersoll’s views of the foundatio 
modern jurisprudence, but it is far more vital 
sidering the nature of the criticism here conce 
that we devote the space involved to the pres 
tion of his opinions and teachings regardi 
different subject,—a subject to which, hovi 
jurisprudence itself is closely related. 
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those of his opponents, thus enabling us to ascer¬ 
tain the truth. 

Now, broadly speaking, just as there are in all 
other branches of philosophy two directly opposed 
classes of thinkers,—on the one side, the monists, 
who believe that the universe is the natural, neces¬ 
sary, and eternal all, and, on the other side, the 
dualists, who believe that back of the universe is 
the supernatural,—so in ethics, or morals, there 
are two classes. 

With the dualisfic school of moralists, which in¬ 
cludes the theological critics of Ingersoll, an act is 
right or wrong according as it does or does not 
harmonize with the alleged command of a super¬ 
natural being, which command either wells up as 
human consciousness, or is found inscribed in 
some so-called sacred book, or both. This means 
that an act is absolutely right or absolutely wrong, 
regardless of its consequences ; in other words, that 
absolute right and absolute wrong exist in them¬ 
selves, just as the noumeuon,—“ the thing in it¬ 
self,”—of the dualistic metaphysician is supposed 
to exist back of phenomena. It establishes a fiat 
in morals. It places ethical acts upon precisely 
the same artificial basis as civic acts. To-day it is 
lawful to throw refuse on to the street. To-morrow 
the governor signs a bill, and lo I the throwing of 
refuse on to the street is “unlawful.” To-day, as 
far as we know, stealing is right. To-morrow we 
read in a book, “ Thou shalt not steal,” and lo! 
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stealing is absolutely wrong. Of course, if, as tbe 
theological moralists undeniably imply, stealing 
and certain other acts were made wrong by the 
commandments of .Jehovah, it follows, as a neces¬ 
sarily unavoidable corollary, that those acts were 
right before, and that they would still be right had 
the commandments of Jehovah not been given. 
And this is only one side of the proposition. The 
assertion that a Supreme Being could by command 
make wrong that which before was right, neces¬ 
sarily and unavoidably implies that he coiild make 
right that which before was wrong. Nor is this 
all that is implied by dualistic theological morals. 

If by the will or command of the Supreme Being 
certain acts were made either absolutely right or 
absolutely wrong, the fact of relativity, which ap¬ 
plies in every other branch of thought, must be 
utterly ignored in ethics. If, for example, steal¬ 
ing is absolutely wrong, it is as great a crime to 
steal a grain of millet from the wealthiest man in 
the world as to steal the last penny from a helpless 
and homeless invalid. Indeed, we might make 
even more striking comparisons, since we are by 
no means logically limited to the comparison of 
acts of like nature. It is, I say, as great a crime, 
according to the dualistic theological critics of 
Ingersoll’s ethics, to covet your neighbor’s ox as 
to murder the happiest and most useful member 
of society. These, I urge, are not exaggerations 
but perfectly logical deductions from the premises 
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of tlie dualistic theological moralist. And pre- 
cisely the same reasoning is conversely applicable 
to such acts of virtue as were sanctioned or com- 
inanded by Jehovah. 

It is hardly necessary to point out, that the 
system of ethics, or morals, the cardinal principles 
of which I have indicated in this brief exposition 
is, in the ultimate analysis, based solely and abso¬ 
lutely upon belief in a First Cause, or Creator, and 
that, so far as the Jewish and both the Catholic 
and the Protestant theologians are concerned, the 
base of the system in question is still further nar¬ 
rowed to belief in the Old and the New Testaments. 
After what has previously been written in this 
work, I shall not discuss the tenability of that be¬ 
lief, but shall proceed, at once, to contrast with the 
moral system ultimately resting upon it the ethical 
ideas of the Great Agnostic. 

In the first place, to the dogmatic assertion of 
the dualistic theological moralist, that all rational 
beings derive their knowledge of right and wrong 
from a superior being, Ingersoll would propose the 
relentlessly logical query: How, then, can the 
most superior being, that is, the very Supreme 
Being himself, be moral ? 

If, as all theologians assert, the most superior 
(“most superior” itself implies relativity) being of 
whom we can conceive is absolutely good, it fol¬ 
lows, as a necessarily unavoidable corollary, that 
the most inferior (“ most inferior ” also implies 
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relativity) being of whom we can conceive is abso¬ 
lutely bad. But the most inferior being of whom we 
can conceive is not absolutely bad. Therefore, the 
first side of our proposition falls. To state the prob¬ 
lem in a different way, we cannot conceive of abso¬ 
lute goodness unless we can conceive of absolute 
badness. We cannot conceive of absolute badness. 
Therefore, we cannot admit the absolute in morals 
—nothing absolutely good, nothing absolutely bad; 
nothing absolutely moral, nothing absolutely im¬ 
moral. Both are alike inconceivable. “ The ab¬ 
solute,” says Ingersoll, “ is beyond the human 
mind.” 

If, then, man did not derive from a being superior 
to himself, that is, from a supernatural being, his 
present knowledge of right and wrong,—of morality, 
—and if absolute right and absolute wrong, absolute 
morality and absolute immorality, are alike incon¬ 
ceivable, whence, according to Ingersoll, did man 
derive the knowledge in question ? and what is 
man’s standard of conduct? We will allow Inger¬ 
soll himself to answer this question, in a few sen¬ 
tences carefully collated from here and there in 
his works:— 

"Morality is based upon the experience of mankind.” (viii 149) 
"Man is a sentient being—he suffers and enjoys.” (xii 60) " Happi¬ 

ness is the true end and aim of life.” (ii 431) Hapj)iness is the only 
good.” " By happiness is meant not simply the joy of eating and 
drinking—the gratification of the appetite—but good, well-being, in 
the highest and noblest forms.” (ii43i) “In order to be happy 
* * * [man] must preserve the conditions of well-being —must 
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live in accordance with certain facts by which he is surrounded." 
(xii 6o) “ That which increases tiie sum of human happiness is 
moral; and that which diminishes the sum of human happiness is 
immoral." (xii 6o) “ All actions must be judged by their conse¬ 

quences, * * * and all consequences are learned from experience. 
After we have had a certain amount of experience, we then reason 
from analogy. We apply our logic and say that a certain course will 
bring destruction, another course will bring happiness." (viii 149) 
There is in the moral world, as in the physical, the absolute and 
perfect relation of cause and effect." {Pr 05 e-Fo£ 7 fts ajtd Selections, p. 
210) " If consequences are good, so is (he action. If actions had no 
consequences, they would be neither good nor bad." {Prase-Poems 
and Selections, p. 2op) “ So, the foundations of the moral and the 
immoral are in the nature of things—in the necessary relation be¬ 
tween conduct and well-being, and an infinite God cannot change 
these foundations, and cannot increase or diminish the natural con¬ 
sequences of actions." (iii 428) " There is nothing inspired about 

morality—nothing supernatural," (viii 150) “The highest possible 
standard is human." (xii 61) 

Ingersoll’s insistence, with Mill, Spencer, and 
other philosophers, upon the soundness of utili¬ 
tarian morals, as implied by the single phrase 
“ the greatest happiness for the greatest number” 
—a phrase whichi made glorious the name of 
Jeremy Beutham—is perhaps best shown by the 
following paragraph :— 

** Morality is capable of being demonstrated. You do not have to 
take the word of anybody; you can observe and examine for yourself. 
Larceny is the enemy of industry, and industry is good; therefore 
larceny is immoral. The family is the unit of good government; 
anything that tends to destroy the family is immoral. Honesty is the 
mother of confidence; it unites, combines and solidifies society. 
Dishonesty is disintegration ; it destroys confidence *, it brings social 
chaos; it is therefore immoral.’* (viii 150) 


After this brief presentation, I cannot refrain 
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from qitoting Ingersoll’s comparison of the prac¬ 
tical workings of the two ethical theories here con¬ 
cerned :— 

“Christianity teaches that all offenses can be forgiven. Every 
church unconsciously allows people to commit crimes on a credit. I 
do not mean by this that any church consciously advocates immorality. 
I most cheerfully admit that thousands and thousands of ministers 
are endeavoring to do good—that they are pure, self-denying men, 
trying to make this world better. But there is a frightful defect in 
their philosophy. They say to the bank cashier: You must not steal, 
you must not take a dollar—larceny is wrong, it is contrary to all 
law, human and divine—but if you do steal every cent in the bank, 
God will as gladly, quickly forgive you in Canada as he will in the 
United States. On the other hand, what is called infidelity says : 
There is no being in the universe who rewards, and there is no being 
who punishes—every act has its consequences. If the act is good, 
the consequences are good; if the act is bad, the consequences are 
bad ; and these consequences must be borne by the actor. It says to 
every human being : You must reap what you sow. There is no re¬ 
ward, there is no punishment, but there are consequences, and these 
consequences are the invisible and implacable police of nature. They 
cannot be avoided. They cannot be bribed. No power can awe 
them, and there is not gold enough in the world to make them pause. 
Even a God cannot induce them to release for one instant their 
victim. 

“This great truth is, in my judgment, the gospel of morality. If 
all men knew that they must inevitably bear the consequences of their 
own actions—if they absolutely knew that they could not injure another 
without injuring themselves, the world, in my judgment, would be far 
better than it is.” (vii 294) 

Finally, the combined ultimate conclusions of all 
moralists, from Confucius to the present, amount 
to no more than this single epigram of Ingersoll:— 


“ Morality is the best thing to do under the circumstances.” 
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WAS BE ‘A MEBE ICONOCLAST^ f 
{concluded') 

Did He Endeavor To Destroy the Hope of Immortality? 

I N DEALING with the specific chafges of icon- 
oclasm that have been so insistently pressed 
by the theological iudicters of Ingersoll, there 
yet remain to be considered his views of at least 
one other subject,—the immortality of the soul. 
Holding as they do so prominent and so essential 
a place in his life-work,—running like threads of 
gold through the very warp and woof of his philoso¬ 
phy,—their pi'esentation is not merely desii'able: 
it constitutes a task which no conscientious re¬ 
viewer could avoid. 

It is asserted by Ingersoll’s critics, that his 
monistic and agnostic teachings, in general, and 
his rejection of supernatural purpose and design 
and the bodily resurrection and ascension of Christ, 
in particular, utterly destroy the hope of immor¬ 
tality, leaving mankind without the shadow of a 
consolation that the unspeakable wrongs of this 
life will be righted in another. 
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Now, clearly to understand Ingersoll’s views 
concerning the irnmortality of the soul, that 
is, concerning the mind after the death of the 
body, it is first absolutely necessary to understand 
his views concerning the mind before the death of 
the body. What were they ? 

Reiterating so much only of his philosophy as 
is essential to a comprehensive presentation of the 
views in question, and avoiding the “ double words ” 
of the metaphysician and the psychologist, I may 
state that Ingersoll believed in what is called the 
natural; that the universe is the uncreated and 
indestructible, the infinite and eternal, all. With¬ 
out pretending either to define or to distinguish 
them, he believed that this all consists of what are 
called substance and force. He did not believe 
that there is any power, force, or essence behind 
the universe, because, even to think of such power, 
force, or essence, he would have been necessitated 
to think of some form or phase of substance or 
force, that is, of some part or phase of the universe. 
In other words, he would have been necessitated to 
think of something as existing behind itself. This 
being impossible, the supernatural was excluded 
from his belief. Incapable of conceiving of any¬ 
thing but the natural, he believed that every phe¬ 
nomenon is a natural phenomenon. Though the 
original development of organic life from inorganic 
substance and force was to him an insoluble problem, 
he believed that, from the moner or some even more 
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simple protoplasmic mass, man, through countless 
ages, had evolved by a series of purely natural, in¬ 
terrelated chemical, physical, and psychological 
processes. He held that by no conceivable possi¬ 
bility could the human organism have become 
different from what it is. Confident that there was 
no more trustworthy informant concerning that 
organism, he accepted the conclusions of the repre¬ 
sentative biological and anthropological scientists 
of his day. He believed, for example, that, without 
what are termed the voluntary muscles, it would 
be absolutely impossible for an individual volun¬ 
tarily to exert force; that, were it not for the heart 
and the rest of the circulatory mechanism, it would 
be impossible either to supply with food the several 
tissues of the body or to remove from them the 
various deleterious products of waste; that, in the 
absence of certain nerve-tissues, there would be 
no sensation. He was satisfied as to the inevitable 
and invariable functional integrity of these struc¬ 
tures. He believed, that, between the highly 
specialized and widely differentiated tissues or 
organs just mentioned, there is no vicarious ac¬ 
tion ; that voluntary motion is invariably effected 
through the muscles; circulation, through the 
heart; sensation, through the nerves. He was 
convinced that the quality and the degree of func¬ 
tional activity in the organs concerned depend 
absolutely and inevitably upon their own physi¬ 
ological condition, plus the conditions of their en- 
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vironment. In short, he believed that the organs 
of motion, circulation, and sensation naturally 
developed, under natural conditions, and are 
natural organs, acting in a natural way. 

Did he believe to the contrary concerning any 
other organ—concerning the brain ? In my judg¬ 
ment, there is no better way of initiating a reply 
to this question than by asking another—than by 
asking simply this : Could he ? 

To him, the brain was either natural or super¬ 
natural : it could not be both. It was either a 
purely natural organ, manifesting the purely 
natural phenomena called mind, or it was a purely 
supernatural organ, manifesting the purely super¬ 
natural phenomena called mind. Which of these 
would he declare it to be? Holding, as already in¬ 
dicated, that every other organ is purely natural, 
could he declare that the brain, chemically the 
most complex, and anatomically and physiologically 
the most wonderful, of all, is purely supernatural, 
manifesting purely supernatural phenomena ? 

He knew that the source and origin of thought 
had been removed by modern science from the maze 
of metaphysics to the domain of the physical, the 
natural. He knew, that, superseding the theories 
of such dualistic thinkers as Plato and Descartes, 
according to the last of whom the ego sat an inex¬ 
orable autocrat on its throne in the pineal gland, 
we have a physicochemical mechanism within whose 
wondrous substance is an epitome of all the past 
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and a liiut of all tlie future—an organ constantlj 
reacting to external stimuli, like all other organs 
and subject to the same immutable forces or condi 
tions—an organ whose function is the productiot 
and manifestation of thought. And he knew, that 
were there no such organ, there would be no thought 
—just as he knew, that, were there no muscles 
heart, nor nerves, there would be no motion, circu 
lation, nor sensation. He knew, that, if this wen 
not the case,—if that marvelous organ called tlu 
brain were merely a sort of play-ground for sonu 
“ absolute ” immatei'ial essence,—mental vigoi 
would not increase directly [pari passu) withphysi 
ological vigor, as revealed by the scalpel and the 
microscope, nor wane like a fading flower with tlu 
progress of disease. He saw, that, if the brain b( 
not the real and only source of mental phenomena 
there is no reason why, when a part or all of it: 
essential cells and fibers arc destroyed by accident 
experiment, disease, or age, the individual con 
cenied should not continite to think with as mud 
facility as he did before,—to think with some othei 
organ,—with the spleen, for example. 

Of course, Ingersoll was well aware that so 
called scientists had produced many volumes t( 
show, that, although a certain more or less definit( 
connection between the mincl and the brain mus 
be admitted, there is no absohrtcly necessary anc 
inevitable relation between the physicochemica 
constitution of that organ and either the quality o: 
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tlie quantity of tlie phenomena it manifests. He 
was perfectly familiar with such arguments, all of 
which amount to no more than this, namely, that 
the relation between brain and mind is, at best, 
only a parallel relation, that is, the relation be¬ 
tween the natural and the supernatural 1 So the 
assertions of the dualist made upon him no im¬ 
pression, save that they were, for the most part, 
untrue:— 

“Thought is a form of force. We walk with the same force with 
which we think, Man is an organism, that changes several forms of 
force into thought-force. Man is a machine into which we put what 
we call food, and produce what we call thought. Think of that won¬ 
derful chemistry by which bread was changed into the divine tragedy 
of Hamlet! " (i 47) 

It must not be inferred, however, that Ingersoll 
regarded mind and consciousness as solved prob¬ 
lems;—that he was chargeable with the crudity 
usually attributed to materialistic psychology. 
For he was not a pure materialist. Nor was he a 
pure “ energist ” : rather was he what I venture to 
term an agnostic monist. He said :— 

“ I believe there is such a thing as matter. I believe there is a some¬ 
thing called force. The difference between force and matter I do 
not know. So there is a something called consciousness. Whether 
we call consciousness an entity or not makes no difference as to what 
it really is. There is something that hears, sees and feels, a some¬ 
thing that takes cognizance of what happens in what we call the out¬ 
ward world. No matter whether we call this something matter or 
spirit, it is something that we do not know, to say the least of it, all 
about. We cannot understand what matter is. It defies us, and de¬ 
fies definitions. So, with what we call spirit, we are in utter igno- 
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ranee of what it is. We have some little conception of what we mean 
by it, and of what others mean, but as to what it really is no one 
knows. It makes no difference whether we call ourselves Materialists 
or Spiritualists, we believe in all there is, no matter wliat you call it. 
If we call it all matter, then we believe that matter can think and 
hope and dream. If we call it all spirit, then we believe that spirit 
has force, that it offers a resistance ; in other words, that it is, in one 
of its aspects, what we call matter, I cannot believe that everything 
can be accounted for by motion or by what we call force, because 
there is something that recognizes force. There is something that 
compares, that thinks, that remembers; there is something that suf¬ 
fers and enjoys; there is something that each one calls himself or 
herself, that is inexplicable to himself or lierself, and it makes no dif¬ 
ference whether we call this something mind or soul, effect or entity, 
it still eludes us, and all the words we have coined for the purpose of 
expressing our knowledge of this something, after all, express only 
our desire to know, and our efforts to ascertain.” (viii 524,) 

Believing, tlien, that mind, in some unknown 
way, is, like physiological motion, circulation, and 
sensation, a function or manifestation of the organ 
with which it .is related, could Ingersoll logically 
accept the popular view, that it shares at death a 
different fate than they? Since to reply in the 
negative would be entirely gratuitous, let us pass, 
at once, to the paramount question. Did he deny 
that it shares a different fate ? And let us have 
the answer in the Great Agnostic’s own words:— 

“ I have said a thousand times, and I say again, that we do not 
know, we cannot say, whether death is a wall or a door—the begin¬ 
ning, or end, of a day—the spreading of pinions to soar^ or the folding 
forever of wings—the rise or the set of a sun, or an endless life, that 
brings rapture and love to every one.” (vi 155) 


In a letter to Mr. David S. Geer, president of 
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the Oakland Literary Club, Chicago, the same con¬ 
viction is reiterated, and its foundation concisely 
stated. Mr. Geer had addressed to Dr. K. B. 
Foote, Sr., of New York, a birthday greeting that 
contained, among other things, a positive assurance 
of immortality :— 


117 East Twenty-first Street, 

" Gramercy Park, April 24, '99. 

“My Dear Mr. Geer: 

“ What you said to Dr. Foote is beautiful and for all I htow it may 
be all true. Still, I have no evidence that human beings are immortal 
Neither have I any evidence that ' there is any wise and beneficent 
power back of all creation.' In fact, I have no evidence of creation. 
I believe that all matter and all force have existed from, and will 
exist, to eternity. There is to me no evidence of the existence of any 
power superior to Nature. In my opinion the supernatural does not 
exist. Still, we can wish in spite of, or against, evidence, and we can 
hope without it. 

** Yours always, 

"R. G. INGERSOLL." 


And elsewhere:— 

M * *• * *15 no more wonderful that we should live again than 

that we do live. Sometimes I have thought it not quite so wonderful 
for the reason that we have a start. But upon that subject I have 
not the slightest information. Whether man lives again or not I can¬ 
not pretend to say. 

**#*#*♦ 

“ My opinion of immortality is this : 

** First.—I live, and that of itself is infinitely wonderful Second.— 
There was a time when I was not, and after I was not, I was. Third. 
—Now that I am, I may be again; and it is no more wonderful that 
I may be again, if I have been, than that I am, having once been 
nothing.” (viii 54) 

“ It is natural to shun death, natural to desire eternal life. With 
all my heart I hope for everlasting life and joy ***.'* (viii 563) 
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As indicated in tlie beginning of this chapter, it 
has often been asserted by his critics, that the de¬ 
struction of the Bible and the Christian religion, 
through the universal acceptance of Ingersoll’s 
teachings, would blot out of the human heart the 
hope of immortality. Passing over the fact that, 
as has just been shown, Ingersoll, far from denying 
the possibility of a future life, himself ardently 
hoped for it, it must be noted that the assertion in 
question (doubtless unwittingly, but nevertheless 
unavoidably) implies, that, had it not been for that 
book and that religion, there would now be no such 
hope. Ingersoll, as would be exjDected, clearly 
perceived this unfortunate corollary of his adver¬ 
saries ; and we accordingly find him dwelling with 
insistence upon the fact that the hope of immor¬ 
tality existed, not only thousands of years before 
Christ is supposed to have been born, birt thou¬ 
sands of years before the time of Moses ; that, for 
many thousands of years, the very cross itself has 
been a symbol of the life to come; that it has been 
found carved in stone above the graves of a people 
who lived and loved and hoped and dreamed be¬ 
neath the same “ sunny skies ” long before either 
the Romans or the Btruscans—carved in the walls 
of the ruined temples of Central America—carved 
npon Babylonian cylinders. Pie further declares, 
with undoubted consternation to many, that, al¬ 
though the doctrine of a future life was taught in 
Egypt, India, and China thousands of years before 
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either Christ or Moses is supposed to have been 
born, and is still taught there, it is not taught in 
the Old Testament. He insists that, as a matter 
of fact, while the Old Testament tells ns how man 
lost immortality through Jehovah’s preventing 
Adam from eating of the tree of life, there came 
from the top of Sinai no hope of a hereafter ; that 
no one in the Old Testament “ stands by the dead 
and says, ‘ We shall meet again.’ ” And, finally, 
he declares that, notwithstanding the “ one little 
passage in Job which commentators have en¬ 
deavored to twist into a hope of immortality,” the 
Old Testament does not contain, “ from the first 
mistake in Genesis to the last curse in Malachi,” 
a burial service, nor even a single word about 
another world. Indeed, he goes even further when 
he asserts, that, “ if we take the Old Testament 
for authority, man is not immortal.” (viii 55) 

To present just here, in what might seem to be 
natural and logical sequence, lugersoll’s views as 
to whether the doctrine of immortality is taught in 
the New Testament, and if so, the kind of immor¬ 
tality there contemplated, would be premature, if 
not altogether irrelevant. The fact, as pointed 
out by him, that the hope of another life, although 
not recorded in the Old Testament, was held 
among many nations of antiquity, thousands of 
years before either Christ or Moses is supposed to 
have been born, and is now held in heathen and 
other non-Christian countries, is a sufficient refu- 
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tatioti of the assertion, that, since in the absence of 
the Bible and of Christianity there wonld have 
been, and would be, no such hope, universal unbe¬ 
lief in them as divine institutions, in accordance 
with his teachings, would destroy it. And this 
refutation is at the same time a demonstration,— 
a demonstration of the fact, that, contrary to the 
apparent understanding of his Christian critics, 
the hope of immortality is something with which 
neither the Bible nor Christianity necessarily has 
anything whatever to do. That hope is not de¬ 
pendent upon either. As a matter of fact, the re¬ 
lation is precisely the other way. Take from the 
New Testament and Christianity their teachings 
of immortality, and the Bible and Christianity 
would perish; but destroy every copy of the Bible, 
and erase from the tablet of memory the last trace 
of Christian thought, and the hope of immortality 
would still ‘ spring eternal in the human bi'east.* 
And what is true of the Bible and Christianity in 
this regard is true of every other so-called sacred 
book and supernatural religion. 

The weakness—the falsity—of the criticisms of 
Ingersoll’s views of immortality lies in their failure 
to distinguish between terms. His critics confound 
hope with belief, and regard belief as equivalent to 
realization, or as a force capable of bringing about 
realization. It is therefoi'e natural that they should 
place the utmost importance in belief, which, by a 
strangely erroneous consistency, they consider to 
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be a mere puppet of caprice,—a result of tbe so- 
called will. Tliey seem to think that even feigned 
belief is better than none; and so, ignoring the 
natural operations of the mind, they say to the 
rationalist: “The doctrines of Ingersoll maybe 
good enough to live b}'-, but they are poor doctrines 
to die by. Whatever your doubts, if you desire 
immortality you would better believe and be ‘ on 
the safe side.’ ” As though a chemist should say 
to a navigator who occupied an agnostic attitude 
toward the theories of chemistry: “ If on your 

next voyage you wish the hydrogen and the oxygen 
which form the sea-water to remain united as such, 
not to spurn each other, and, returning to dissociate 
gases, allow your ship to fall to the ground, you 
would better believe in chemical affinity.” 

To such reasoning,—to the sophistical theological 
assertion that belief can change the fact,—the Great 
Agnostic, never doubting the uniformity of nature, 
replied;— 

“ If we are immortal it is a fact in nature, and we are not indebted 
to priests for it, nor to bibles for it, and it cannot be destroyed by 
unbelief.” (i 523) 

And again :— 

“ Is man immortal ? 

I do not know. 

“ One thing I do know, and that is, that neither hope, nor fear, be¬ 
lief, nor denial, can change the fact. It is as it is, and it will be as it 
must be.” (iv 64) 
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A question of profound interest liere presents 
itself. As indicated in the preceding pages, it was 
apparent to Ingersoll, although he was far from 
either affirming or denying, that mind, like every 
other organic function, ceases at the death of the 
organ in which it is manifest. He was not aware 
that any mind had survived the death of the brain. 
Of one fact he was aware, however—that in the 
idea of immoi-tality there is something fundamen¬ 
tally human—that, in every age, it had been almost 
universal to mankind'. How did he account for 
this ? Did he conceive it to be a gift from the 
supernatural ? I have shown that he held it to be 
impossible even to think of the supernatural. Did 
he believe that the idea was an a priori one, as 
Kant believed some ideas to be ? To hold that an 
idea is a priori is merely one way of saying that it 
is supernatural. Besides, Ingersoll specifically 
declared that all of man’s ideas are a posteriori; 
that they were born of experience here in this world. 
How, then, did he account for the idea, of another 
life ? 

Dike all other individuals of genius, Ingersoll 
possessed a profound knowledge of human nature. 
With him, despite his stern and sometimes impla¬ 
cable logic, two factors entered into all mental 
operatio,ns,—heart and brain. He declared that 
whoever came to a conclusion without consulting 
his heart would make a mistake. And it was be¬ 
cause he followed his own advice—it was because 
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“ his brain took counsel of his heart ”—that his 
conclusions were almost never wrong. He knew 
that those who have suffered most have thought 
most; that those who have lain iu the lowest dun¬ 
geons of despair and gloom have soared to the 
loftiest, sunniest, most ecstatic heights. In en¬ 
deavoring, thei'efore, to account for that loftiest of 
ideas, he consulted not only reason but feeling. 
Finding that the brain could give no satisfactory 
explanation, he looked in the heart; and he found 
that human affection, the foundation of nearly 
everything else of value, is no less the foundation 
here. He said :— 

“ The idea of immortality, that like a sea has ebbed and flowed in 
the human heart, with its countless waves of hope and fear beating* 
against the shores and rocks of time and fate, was not born of any 
book, nor of any creed, nor of any religion. It was born of human 
affection, and it will continue to ebb and flow l^eneath the mists and 
clouds of doubt and darkness as long as love kisses the lips of death. 
It is the rainbow—Hope, shining upon the tears of grief." (i 270) 

Were it possible to doubt that this exquisite 
paragraph contains the very kernel of the Great 
Agnostic’s convictions on the subject concerned; 
were it possible to doubt that it came ingenuously, 
spontaneously, from his heart and brain together, 
—not from his brain alone, as an artful attack 
upon theology,—our questionings would be in¬ 
stantly silenced by the last clause of the following 
passage, which was delivered many years later at 
the bier of a brother (as indicated in Chapter V), 
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and which, I may remark in passing, has been 
frequently misrepresented and misunderstood. I 
have italicized the particular clause;— 

'' Life is a narrow vale between the cold and barren peaks of two 
eternities. We strive in vain to look beyond the heights. We cry 
aloud, and the only answer is the echo of our wailing cry. From the 
voiceless lips of the unreplying dead there comes no word; bttt in ike 
night of death hope sees a star and listenmg love can hear the rustle 
of a wing!' (xii 390) 

Thus did Ingersoll find in human love, wrung 
by vain and impotent anguish, the secret of man’s 
dearest wish. Thus did he, iu a moment of grief, 
with a phrase as subtly delicate as the first tints of 
a summer dawn,—as gentle as hope itself,—un¬ 
consciously silence the loud pretensions of theology. 
As Newton, savant of the physical realm, divined 
in the falling apple the secret of the universe, so 
Ingersoll, savant of the mental realm, saw in the 
falling tear the radiant image of that hope of hopes. 
“ Love,” said he, taking even a deeper view, “ Love 
is a flower that grows on the edge of the grave.” 
Well might he have added, “ and the hope of im¬ 
mortality is its fragrance.” 

Blit there is another side to this hope; and it 
was on that side that Ingersoll uttered the most 
Ingersollian of his anti-theological views. What 
is the side to which I refer ? 

Without entering into credal differences, it may 
be stated, as a general truth, that, according to the 
teachings of Christianity, those who believe and 
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practise certain tilings will, either at death or sub¬ 
sequently, be awarded everlasting joy, and that 
those who do not so believe and practise will, at 
the same time, be consigned to everlasting misery. 

A logical analysis of this doctrine, especiall}? if 
we accept the other alleged fundamental truths of 
Christianity, reveals the following absolutely un¬ 
avoidable implications; (i) That an omnipotent, 
omnipresent, omniscient being created,—called into 
consciousness from the unconscious elements,— 
billions of human beings, knowing that they were 
destined to everlasting misery ; (2) that individuals 
will be held everlastingly responsible for their be¬ 
liefs ; (3) that finite acts will be awarded infinite 
punishment; (4) that the time will come when an 
infinitely wise, just, and merciful God will cease 
to be even just,—will refuse to allow his children 
to repent and be righteous; and (5) that human 
beiugs will be infinitely happy in heaven, knowing 
that those who loved them, and whom they loved, 
on earth are in everlasting misery. 

It was against this phase of Christian immor¬ 
tality, and against this phase alone, that Ingersoll, 
with every fiber of his being, with every unit of 
his moral and intellectual force, waged war. This 
doctrine of everlasting punishment for the many 
and everlasting bliss for the few was the real 
center round which his lifelong battle raged. It 
made him an implacable enemy of the Christian 
religion. It was the one dogma that stirred the 
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utmost depths of his being. Its bottomless pit be¬ 
came a receptacle for the gall and wormwood of his 
indignation. But for this dogma, many hundreds 
of pages of lugersoH’s discussions and controversies 
would never have been produced; a large part of 
the lectures which were delivered to hundreds 
of thousands, and which were read by hundreds of 
thousands more, would never have left his lips; 
and Voltaire would have remained the most ag¬ 
gressive and formidable enemy of Christianity 
whom the world had ever known. 

If we reflect that hatred of the idea of everlast¬ 
ing pain is necessarily born of human sympathy 
and the sense of justice, and that these exist from 
birth, if at all, as a part of the individual’s tem¬ 
perament (as does poetic feeling, for example, in the 
temperament of the poet), we may not be surprised 
to learn that Ingersoll’s opposition to that idea 
began during boyhood; but we shall be at least 
interested in learning under precisely what circum¬ 
stances it did begin—doubly interested, I trust, 
because we shall, at the same time, be afforded a 
glimpse of the evolution of a great mind :— 

“ I heard hundreds of * * * evangelical sermons—heard hundreds 
of the most fearful and vivid descriptions of the tortures inflicted in hell, 
of the horrible state of the lost. I supposed that what I heard was 
true, and yet I did not believe it. I said : * It is/ and then I thought: 

* It cannot be.* 

** These sermons made but faint impressions on my mind. I was 
not convinced. 
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•* But I heard one sermon that touched my heart, that left its mark 
like a scar, on my brain.^ 

“ One Sunday I went with my brother to hear a Free Will Baptist 
preacher. He was a large man, dressed like a farmer, but he was ah 
orator. He could paint a picture with words, 

' He took for his text the parable of ‘ the rich man and Lazarus.* 
He described Dives, the rich man—his manner of life, the excesses in 
which he indulged, his extravagance, his riotous nights, his purple and 
fine linen, his feasts, his wines, and his beautiful women. 

** Then he described Lazarus, his poverty, his rags and wretched¬ 
ness, his poor body eaten by disease, the crusts and crumbs he 
devoured, the dogs that pitied him. He pictured his lonely life, his 
friendless death. 

“ Then, changing his tone of pity to one of triumph—leaping from 
tears to the heights of exultation—from defeat to victory—he described 
the glorious company of angels, who with white and outspread wings 
carried the soul of the despised pauper to Paradise—to the bosom of 
Abraham. 

“ Then, changing his voice to one of scorn and loathing, he told of 
the rich man’s death. He was in his palace, on his costly couch, the 
air heavy with perfume, the room filled with servants and physicians. 
His gold was worthless then. He could not buy another breath. 
He died, and in hell he lifted up his eyes, being in torment. 

“ Then, assuming a dramatic attitude, putting his right hand to his 
ear, he whispered, * Hark 1 I hear the rich man's voice. What does 
he say? Hark! ‘“Father Abraham! Father Abraham! I pray 
thee send Lazarus that he may dip the tip of his finger in water and 
cool my parched tongue, for I am tormented in this flame.” 

“ ‘ Oh, my hearers, he has been niaking that request for more than 
eighteen hundred years. And millions of ages hence that wail will 
cross the gulf that lies between the saved and lost and still will be 
heard the cry : “ Father Abraham ! Father Abraham ! I pray thee 

send Lazarus that he may dip the tip of his finger in water and cool 
my parched tongue, for I am tormented in this flame.”' 

“ For the first time I understood the dogma of eternal pain—appre¬ 
ciated * the glad tidings of great joy.’ For the first time my imagina¬ 
tion grasped the height and depth of the Christian horror.. Then I 

* He was then about seven or eight years old. 
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said: * It is a lie, and I hate your religion. If it is true, I hate your 
God.’' 

“From that day I have had no fear, no doubt. For me, on that 
day, the flames of hell were quenched. From that day I have pas^ 
sionately hated every orthodox creed. That Sermon did some good,” 
(iv 15)^ 

Fortunate hour, indeed, when infinite injustice 
sows the seeds from which it is to reap annihila¬ 
tion ! Wondrous circumstance, when blind igno¬ 
rance and heartlesstiess so touch the brain and heart 
of a child as to bring forth a flood of light and tears 
to dissipate the gloom and quench the fires of belli 

Not to the day of his death did the impression 
which Robert Iiigersoll received on that Sunday 
ever leave him. Instead, it grew deeper. It was a 
poisoned wound which, never healing, became more 
and more sensitive to the environment of its pos¬ 
sessor. As proof of this, we find, that, while in his 
earliest lectures he freely expressed his hatred of 
the dogma of everlasting punishment, it was not 

'After reflecting upon this paragraph, we can better understaud 
why IngersoU, in his manhood, felt impelled to buckle on his intel¬ 
lectual armor in defense of the man who at the time of the sermon iu 
question had written these words : ** Any vSystem of religion that 

shocks the mind of a child cannot be a true system.” Sec ^ 
calion of Thomas Paine (v 447-524.) ; Thomas Paine, a lecture (i 121- 
65) ; Thomas Paine, an article published iu the Norih American 
Review for August, 1892 (xi 321-39) ; Thomas Paine, in The Great 
Infidels, (iii 384) 

* A vivid reminder of an almost parallel circumstance in the life of 
Lincoln, who, on seeing, when a youth (1833), a young colored girl 
on the auction-block, in New Orleans, turned to his companions and 
said: ” Boys, if I ever get a chance to hit slavery, by God, I’ll hit it 
hard I ” 
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until the high noon of his anti-theological career 
that he publicly vowed never to deliver a lecture 
without attacking it, and that it was not until the 
very ending of that career that he declared that as 
long as he had life, as long as he drew breath, he 
should hate with every drop of his blood, and would 
deny with all his strength, that “ infinite lie.” 
Pursuant to this determination, it is in his latest 
discourses that he dwells most insistently upon the 
dogma of eternal pain, obviously not because earlier 
in his career he had neglected to bestow upon it 
what the orthodox regarded as adequate attention, 
nor yet because he entertained the least fear of its 
gaining ground, but because it was his profound 
conviction, that, just as long as a thing so terrible 
found lodgment in a human brain, it was his duty 
to oppose it to the utmost extent of his power. 

Those who cherish as sacred the memory of his 
friendship),—who have basked in the illimitable 
sunshine of his nature, and felt the genial warmth 
of his heart,—and even those who onl};’ know him 
through the cold medium of lead and ink, will be 
reluctant to believe that Robert Ingersoll was ca¬ 
pable of hate. And, indeed, if we apply the latter 
word solely to the individual, we shall be obliged 
to yield to their reluctance. That he was capable 
of hating institutions and ideas, however, no one, 
we think, will deny; and if there was any idea that 
he did hate,—if, in the boundless realm of thought, 
there was any idea that had dropped the plummet 
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into the depths of his detestation,—it was the idea 
of everlasting punishment. 

He declared it to be the one idea the infamy of 
which no mind could conceive, no language express. 
Refusing even to allow that it was an original con¬ 
ception of the human brain, he declared that it was 
born of infuriated revenge in the lowest of the 
animal world. It was a certificate that our remote 
progenitors were the vilest of beasts. Only from 
the leering eyes of enraged hyenas and jackals-- 
from the glittering eyes and throbbing fangs of 
arboreal serpents awaiting in pendent coils their 
unsuspecting prey—could such a thought have 
sprung ; and only through the slanting foreheads 
and the cacophonous jargon of unclean baboons 
could it have reached the age of man. The doc¬ 
trine of everlasting punishment had blighted the 
flower of pity in countless hearts, and put out 
the light of reason in countless brains. It had 
mocked at hope, and, in the place of honest doubt, 
it had thrust upon mankind the loaded dice of pre¬ 
destination and free will. It had made of the 
grave a bottomless, shoreless sea of flame, and for 
cradles it had put rockers on coffins. It had 
shrieked in the ears of maternity; “ Your child 
will be the fuel of eternal fire I ” Over the sweet 
countenance of Mercy, it had spread the scowl of 
Typhon, and in her hand it had placed the cross- 
hilted sword of persecution. It had invented the 
de y?, the thumbscrew, and the rack. It had 
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built dungeons, forged chains, driven all the stakes 
—cut, carried, and lighted the fagots. It had 
robbed the peasant, robed the hypocrite, crowned 
and sceptered the tyrant, and stained the fair face 
of Europe with ashes, blood, and tears. It had 
driven Justice from her throne of “ eternal calm,” 
and put behind the universe an infinite fiend. 

The doctrine that an omnipotent, omnipresent, 
omniscient being called into consciousness from 
the unconscious elements billions of human beings, 
knowing that they were destined to everlasting 
misery, was to Ingersoll the infamy of infamies, 
the one “ unpardonable sin ” against mankind. 
To the assertion that God has the right to damn 
us, because he made us, Ingersoll replied : “ That 
is just the reason that he has not a right to damn 
us.” (i 508) Above, below, nor beyond this reply, 
reason and justice cannot go.’ It would not do to 
say that God made man “ a free moral agent,”— 
gave him a “ free will.” An (2://-knowing God 
gave man a free will, not knowing how he would 
use it! 

That phase of the doctrine which asserts that 
individuals will be held responsible for their be¬ 
liefs—that one will be everlastingly punished for 
failing to believe a thing to be true, when his 
reason, having heard the testimony both for and 
against, tells him it is false, and that another will 
be rewarded with everlasting bliss for believing 
the same thing to be true, when his reason, having 
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likewise heard the testimony both for and against, 
tells him it ts h'ue—xeceivtd, as we should expect, 
the full measure of Ingersoll’s denunciation 

“This frightful declaration, * He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned,’ has filled the 
world with agony and crime.” (i 479 ) 

That he regarded it as scarcely more pernicious 
than absurd and unpsychological, however, is 
evident from the following:— 

“ The truth is, that no one can justly be held responsible for his 
thoughts. The brain lliinks without asking our consent. We believe, 
or we disbelieve, without an effort of the will. Ifclief is a result. It 
is the effect of evidence upon the mind. The scales turn in spite oi 
him who watches. There is no oijportunity of being honest or dis¬ 
honest in the formation of an opinion. The conclusion is entirely 
independent of desire. We must believe, or we must doubt, in spite 
of what we wish." (vi 147) 

Still more objectionable that feature of tie 
“ plan of salvation ” which arbitrarily attaches 
infinite consequences to finite acts. Of course, uo 
thinker of Ingersoll’s subtlety and profundity 
could fail to recognize, that, in the ethical realm, 
as in the physical, all acts are related, if only re¬ 
motely and vaguely. Nevertheless, the idea that 
any act of this brief life—this glint and shadow 
on the dial of eternity—could merit everlasting 
misery was to him “ a proposition so monstrous ” 
that he was “ astonished that it ever found lodg¬ 
ment in the brain of man.” 

Bqually “ monstrous ” was that feature of the 
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“plan ” wtiicli implies tliat the fate of the soul is 
everlastingly fixed at death. If, during this life, 
there is more rejoicing in heaven over one soul 
that repents, than over ninety and nine not gone 
astray, why, reasoned Ingersoll, should the chance 
of repentance be denied in the next ? Why should 
infinite goodness there stand between the repen¬ 
tant soul and righteousness ? How could infinite 
mercy have an end ? Why should the love that 
counts every falling sparrow and numbers every 
hair turn to hate on the verge of the grave? Why 
should the smile of infinite beneficence wrinkle to 
a frown on the somber face of Death ?— 

“ Strange ! that a world cursed by God, filled with temptations and 
thick with fiends, should be the only place where hope exists, the only 
place where man can repent, the only place where reform is possible ! 
Strange! that heaven, filled with angels and presided over by God, is 
the only place where reformation is utterly impossible I Yet these 
are the teachings of all the believers in the eternity of punishment." 
(iii 318) 

And again;— 

All I insist is, if there is another life, the basest soul that finds its 
way to that dark or radiant shore will have the everlasting chance of 
doing right. Nothing but the most cruel ignorance, the most heart¬ 
less superstition, the most ignorant theology, ever imagined that the 
few days of human life spent here, surrounded by mists and clouds of 
darkness, blown over life’s sea by storms and tempests of passion, 
fixed for all eternity the condition of the human race. If this doctrine 
be true, this life is but a net, in which Jehovah catches souls for hell." 
(vi 100) 

And even ignoring all of tbe points whicli we have 
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shown to have met with the Great Agnostic’s op¬ 
position, there is one which would alone have made 
him an aggressive opponent of the Christian plan 
of salvation. It is the one which implies that 
human beings,—beings of perfect goodness,—will 
be perfectly happy in heaven, knowing that those 
who loved them, and whom they loved, on earth 
are in everlasting misery. For if, to him, there 
was anything intrinsic,—anything that should 
endure and bind after all else had evanesced,— 
it was the golden chord of human affection. 
“ Heaven,” he said, “ is where those are we love, 
and those who love us. And I wish to go to no 
world unless I can be accomjJanied by those who 
love me here.” (i 510) He declared, that, although, 
according to one of the alleged fundamental truths 
of Christianity, eternal happiness was rendered 
possible by infinite love, there would, midcr the 
Christian doctrine of immortality, be no love in 
heaven. For, did not that doctrine compel the 
father to say: “ I can be happy with my daughter 
in hell ” ? Did it not compel the son to say; “ I 
can be happy in heaven when my mother,—the 
woman who would have died for me,—is in ever¬ 
lasting pain ” ? Did it not compel the believing 
mother to say : “I can be supremely happy know¬ 
ing that my generous and brave but unbelieving 
boy is in hell ” ? To those who would evade this 
extremity by assuming that the elect would be ob¬ 
livious of the fate of the lost, he replied : “ Another 
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life is nouglit, ttnless we know and love again the 
ones wlio love ns here.” (xii 400) 

Thus did the Great Agnostic again take counsel 
of his heart. As he had already found in human 
affection the secret, the origin, of the hope of hopes, 
so now did he find the magic essence that keeps it 
bright and pure. Thus did he find that the fairest 
flower is soil and light and dew unto itself, and 
that by its own fragrance it stifles the very thorns 
that threaten its existence,—the vines that ven¬ 
omous clamber to destroy.— 

“And suppose after all that death does end all. Next to eternal 
joy, next to being forever with those we love and those who have 
loved us, next to that, is to be wrapped in the dreamless drapery of 
eternal peace. Next to eternal life is eternal sleep. Upon the 
shadowy shore of death the sea of trouble casts no wave. Eyes that 
have been curtained by the everlasting dark, will never know again 
the burning toucii of tears. Lips touched by eternal silence will never 
speak again tlie broken words of grief. Hearts of dust do not break. 
The dead do not weep. Within the tomb no veiled and weeping 
sorrow sits, and in the rayless gloom is crouched no shuddering fear. 

“ I had rather think of those I have loved, and lost, as having re¬ 
turned to earth, as having become a part of the elemental wealth of 
the world—I would rather think of them as unconscious dust, I would 
rather dream of them as gurgling in the streams, floating in the clouds, 
bursting in the foam of light upon the shores of worlds, I would rather 
think of them as the lost visions of a forgotten night, than to have 
even the faintest fear that their naked souls have been clutched by 
an orthodox god. I will leave my dead wliere nature leaves them. 
Whatever flower of hope springs up in my heart I will cherish, I will 
give it breath of sighs and rain of tears. But I can not believe that 
there is any being in this universe who has created a human soul for 
eternal pain, I would rather that every god would destroy himself; 
I would rather that we all should go to eternal chaos, to black and 
starless night, than that just one soul should suffer eternal agony. 
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«I have made up my mind that if there is a god, he will be merciful 
to the merciful. 

** Upon that rock I stand,— 

“That he will not torture the forgiving.— 

“ Upon that rock I stand,— 

“That every man should be true to himself, and that there is no 
world, no star, in which honesty is a crime. 

“ Upon that rock I stand, 

“The honest man, the good woman, the happy child, have nothing 
to fear, either in this world or in the world to come. 

“Upon that rock I stand." (i 523) 

That this was, indeed, the “ rock ” upon which 
he stood, and that it and such other of his conclu¬ 
sions as have been presented in this chapter were 
founded in the depths of moral and intellectual 
conviction, are made doubly evident by the private 
letter which I introduce with the following ex¬ 
planation. 

In the summer of 1885, a lady of San Francisco 
lost, by sudden and unexpected death, her only 
child, a son. Her grief, in itself overwhehning, 
was greatly intensified by the terrors of the Calvin- 
istic creed in which she had been reared, and ac¬ 
cording to which she well knew that there was, for 
her unconverted son, no hope. Such was her an¬ 
guish that her reason, if not her life, was almost 
despaired of. Among those who vainly tried to 
console her was Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, a lady very 
prominent in Bible-class and other church work. 
One would naturally suppose that Mrs. Cooper, 
under the circumstances, would have appealed to 
some member of the clergy; but instead, she turned 
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straightway to Ingersoll, begging that he endeavor, 
by written word, to relieve the bereaved mother of 
her terrible apprehension. His letter was given 
to a reporter for publication, on condition that the 
name of the recipient be withheld:— 

*'My Dear Madam : 

“Mrs. Cooper has told me the sad story of your almost infinite 
sorrow. I am not foolish enough to suppose that I can say or do any¬ 
thing to lessen your great grief, your anguish for his loss ; but may 
be 1 can say something to drive from your poor heart the fiend of 
fear—fear for him. 

“ If there is a God, let us believe that he is good ; and if he is good, 
the good have nothing to fear. I have been told that your son was 
kind and generous; that he was filled with charity and sympathy. 
Now, we know that in this world like begets like, kindness produces 
kindness, and all good bears the fruit of joy. Belief is nothing—deeds 
are everything ; and if your son was kind he will naturally find kind¬ 
ness wherever he may be. You would not inflict endless pain upon 
your worst enemy. Is God worse than you ? You could not bear to 
see a viper suffer forever. Is it possible that God will doom a kind 
and generous boy to everlasting pain ? Nothing can be more mon¬ 
strously absurd and cruel. 

“ The truth is, that no human being knows anything of what is 
beyond the grave. If nothing is known, then it is not honest for 
anyone to pretend that he does know. If nothing is known, then we 
can hope only for the good. If there be a God your boy is no more 
in his power now than he was before his death—no more than you 
are at the present moment. Why should we fear God more after 
death than before ? Does the feeling of God toward his children 
change the moment they die ? While we are alive they say God 
loves us ; when will he cease to love us ? True love never changes, 
I beg of you to throw away all fear. Take counsel of your own heart. 
If God exists, your heart is the best revelation of him, and your heart 
could never send your boy to endless pain. After all, no one knows. 
The ministers know nothing. And all the churches in the world 
know no more on this subject than the ants on the ant-hills. Creeds 
are good for nothing except to break the hearts of the loving. 
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“ Let us have courage. Under the seven-hued arch of hope let the 
dead sleep. I do not pretend to know, but I do know that others do 
not know. Listen to your heart, believe what it says, and wait with 
patience and without fear for what the future has for all. If we can 
get no comfort from what people know, let us avoid being driven to 
despair by what they do not know. 

“ I wish I could say something that would put a star in your night 
of grief—a little flower in your lonely path—and if an unbeliever has 
such a wish, surely an inlinitely good being never made a soul to be 
the food of pain through countless years. 

“ Sincerely yours, 

“ 11. G. Ingersoll.” 

The reply:— 

" Dear Colonel Ingersoll : 

I found your letter inclosed with one from-[Mrs. Cooper] 

at my door on the way to this hotel to see a friei\d, I broke the seal 
here, and through blinding tears—letting it fall from my hands be¬ 
tween each sentence to sob my heart out—read it. The first peace 
I have known, real peace, since the terrible blow, has come to me 
now. While I will not doubt the existence of a God, 1 feel that I can 
rest my grief-stricken heart on his goodness and mercy; and you have 
helped me to do this. Why, you liave lielpecl me to ])clievc in an all- 
merciful and loving Creator, who has gathered (I will try to believe) 
iny poor little boy—my kind, large-hearted child—into his tender and 
sheltering arms. There is a genuine ring in your words that lifts 
me up. 

“Your belief, so clear and logical, so filled with common-sense, 
corresponds, so far back as I can remember, with my own matter-of 
fact ideas ; and I was the child of good and praying parents; and my 
great wondering eyes, questioning silently when they talked to me,— 
my strange ways, while I tried to be good,—caused them often greai 
anxiety and many a pang—God forgive me I 

“ I am writing, while people arc talking about me, just a line tc 
thank you from the bottom of my heart for the comfort you havt 
given me to-day. You great, good man ; I see the traces of youi 
tears all over your letter, and 1 could clasp your hand and bless yoi 
for this comfort you have given my poor heart.'' 
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And SO, at last, we find tliat Ingersoll did not 
seek to destroy the hope of another life, but that 
he merely sought “ to prevent theologians from 
destroying this ” ; that he did not seek to disparage 
the idea of a heaven in which rewards should be 
based upon the principles of eternal justice, but 
that he did seek “ to put out the ignorant and re¬ 
vengeful fires of hell.” We find that he did not 
affirm, that he did not deny, but that, because he 
lived, the great bow of hope, springing from the 
depths of human affection, arches with brighter 
radiance the darkness of honest doubt.’ 

*Tlae two preceding letters, and, in part, the substance of the nar¬ 
rative introducing them, are from Co/, Robert G, Ingersoll As He /s, 
by E. M. Macdonald. 

The Mrs. Cooper mentioned in the text and letters was president 
of the Golden Gate ICindergarten Association and Tree Normal Train¬ 
ing School. She was a second or a third cousin of Ingersoll. Eleven 
years after the occurrence of the incident above related,—that is, after 
eleven more years of experience in the church,—she wrote to Ingersoll, 
in part, as follows: “Were I to pass away before you, dear Cousin 
Robert, I would rather have you say a few words over my sleeping 
dust than any one in the world. I believe in you. I believe less and 
less in theologians. ExpeHence has forced this upon me. There are 
some true, good men in the ministry. There are many false-hearted 
men, who do not deserve to be respected. Of this I am sure.’' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

E 18 DOMESTIC TEACHINGS 

Woman, Love, Marriage, Home, 

I T HAS been written, that upon the tini inch 
ing the ashes of our reformer shoiild be t 
words, “ Liberator of Men.” Without attr: 
uting to the author of the latter any lack of co: 
prehension, I would substitute, “ Liberator of Ma 
Woman, and Child.” And even this, as far 
woman is concerned, is hardly adequate. Ing 
soli was more than the liberator of woman: 
was a worshiper, an adorer, of woman; and 
stood as her uncompromising champion,—her : 
vincible defender from every form and raanifes 
tion of barbaric cruelty and theological bigoti 
whether it first appeared during the earliest L 
toric times, or during the days preceding his deal 
No one who is not both profoundly and wide 
familiar with his thought and work can possil 
realize the full truth and justness of this sta 
ment. For a comprehensive view of Ingersoll 
a given point is not to be obtained at random, 
at a passing glance. Nor is such a view to be li 
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througli a mental microscope: the field to be sur¬ 
veyed is too large—he is too big a man. 

Thus we find that one of his strongest objections 
to the Jewish and Christian cosmogony and the¬ 
ology, from creation to the ascension of Christ, is 
the position of inferiority and degradation to which 
woman is therein assigned. Jehovah’s attempt to 
induce Adam to select “ an helpmeet for him ” 
from among the “ cattle,” “ the fowl of the air,” 
and the “ beasts of the field ”; the failure of 
Adam so to select a companion, and the consequent 
creation of woman from one of his ribs, thus 
placing her on a plane somewhat higher than 
that of the beast, but lower than that of man ; the 
attributing of all the sins of the world to the first 
woman, through her tempting of Adam to fall; the 
curse which Jehovah placed upon maternity; her 
degradation b}^ sanctioning polygamy, concubinage, 
and slavery ; the failure of Christ to recognize her 
equality with man; her calumuiation and stigma¬ 
tization by the early Christian “ fathers ”—all this 
(and much more) gave bitter and unpardonable 
offense to lugersoll’s sense of justice and of the 
sacredness of womanhood. Indeed, it would have 
required only the teachings of the Bible, and the 
attitude of the church, in reference to woman, to 
make Ingersoll an implacable enemy of the Chris¬ 
tian religion. 

And, putting entirely aside, for the present, his 
purely anti-theological propaganda, what a knight- 
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like gallant lie was ! Plow lie did shiver with his 
intellectual lance the battle-axes and bludgeons 
which the savagery, sellishness, and cant of “ the 
stronger sex ” had raised above the head of woman! 
We should search iu vain this wondrously flexible 
language of ours for a word of love, adoration, lib- 
eration, vindication, or defense that he did not use 
in her behalf. Pie was her champion from the 
first. While the wise judges of the law were deny, 
iug Susan B. Anthony the right of trial by jm-y 
for the crime of having voted, Ingersoll was declar¬ 
ing : “Woman has all the rights I have, and one 
more, and that is the right to be protected, because 
she is the weaker.” Pie insisted, that woman is 
better than man, that she has greater burdens and 
responsibilities, and that it is for that reason that her 
faults are considered greater. Pie contended, that 
woman is not the intellectual inferior, but, poten¬ 
tially at least, the intellectual equal, of man, and, 
moreover, that the men who assert the contrary 
“ cannot, by offering themselves in evidence, sub¬ 
stantiate their declaration.” Pie believed that she 
would become'’ man’s successful rival in every de¬ 
partment of artistic and intellectual endeavor. She 
had already achieved many triumphs in law, medi¬ 
cine, art, sculpture, and literature, and of the latter 
had raised the moral standard. Pie would give to 
her, as to man, all the education that she is capable 
of receiving. In other words, he would open wide 
to her the only gateway that leads to absolute 
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moral and intellectual freedom. “ The parasite of 
woman is tlie priest,” lie said ; therefore, he would 
educate her out of the orthodox church. “ There 
will never be a generation of great men,” he de¬ 
clared, “ until there has been a generation of free 
women—of free mothers.” (iv 142) He failed to 
discern either justice or reason in giving to the 
brutal and ignorant negro (or to the brutal and 
ignorant white man) the right to vote, while deny¬ 
ing it to the refined, educated, and intellectual 
mother; and so he would extend to woman, not 
the “ privilege ” of, but her inalienable moral and 
political right to, a voice in the affairs of town and 
city, state and nation. In short, to woman, as 
to man, he wonld apply the Ingersollian Golden 
Rule;— 

“ Give to every other human being every right that you claim for 
yourself.” 

But while this breif resiimd will serve to indi¬ 
cate, with some degree of adequacy, lugersolVs 
regard for, and loyalty to woman, it is to such 
passages as the following, that we must turn for 
the underlying secret of that regard and loyalty. 
It is through the crystalline clearness of such 
passages, that we perceive, in woman, the Inger¬ 
sollian ideal of humanity and beauty :— 

** I not only admire woman as the most beautiful object ever created, 
but I reverence her as the redeeming glory of humanity, the sanctuary 
of all the virtues, the pledge of all perfect qualities of heart and head.” 
(viii -531) 
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And again, to the same effect 

The man who has really won th#» 

world, I do not care if he dies in the ditch a be^ woman in this 
a success.” (i 358) ^ his life has been 

This elevation of woman to the verv.,,^ • 

Humanity will enable ns to nndersSL 
with the head, but with the heart, 
tationof love in the following prtseroem 

‘ruth, insouciance, and verbal .nelody fbcTt’sf^' 
passing), has been equaled by none bit n 
lyricists of our tongue ^ 

” Love is the only bow on life's dark cloud n ■ *1 
the evening star. It shines upon the babe and si 
quiet tomb. It is the mother of art i^n’ r ® ® radiance on the 

osopher. Itisthe airandlie-ht of ’ f‘''®' P^'lriot and phil- 

Love IS the magician, the enchanter that 1 

joy, and makes right royal kings and nuee f® 

the perfume of that wondriuf flowlr^ t, , " 

sacred passion, that divine swoon we are’LrfT^’ 

't, earth is heaven, and we are gods.” (ii 42I) 

Ingersol/^wqrTu'^^”^’ wonder that 

His fundamental maim t T ^ 

Happy yourself ^TT ' 1 ^ be 
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if than to defend marriage there was anything 
which he did out of deeper conviction, with greater 
earnestness, it was to attack celibacy ; and if than 
to attack celibacy there was anything which he 
did out of deeper conviction, with greater earnest¬ 
ness, it was to attack polygamy. To him, celibacy 
was “ the essence of vulgarity ”—“ the most ob- 
sceire word in our language,” while polygamy was 
“ the infamy of infamies ”—a thing the “ filth ” of 
which “ all the languages of the world are insuf¬ 
ficient to express.” 

With such hatred of polygamy, is it any sur¬ 
prise, by the way, that he regarded the follow¬ 
ing, from Shakespeare {Sonnet CXVI), as “ the 
greatest line in the poetry of the world ”— 
“ the sublimest declaration in the literature of 
the world”?— 

Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds.*' 

And after his characterization of celibacy, as 
above, can we wonder that the advocates of that 
doctrine fare at his hands no better than this ?— 

“ I believe in marriage, and I hold in utter contempt the opinions 
of those long-haired men and short-haired women who denounce the 
institution of marriage." (i 357) 

Or this ?— 

“ Back of all churches is human affection. Back of all theologies 
is the love of the human heart. Back of all your priests and creeds is 
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the adoration of the one woman by the one man, and of the one man by 
the one woman. Back of your faith is the fireside ; back of your folly 
is the family ; and back of all your holy mistakes and your sacred ab* 
surdities is the love of husband and wife, of parent and child.” (vi 382) 

Continuing in natural sequence, we find that 
Ingersoll’s ideal of tlie institution wliicli he so 
steadfastly championed was quite removed from 
that of the great majority of individuals, theo¬ 
logical or lay. To him, the “ citadel and fortress of 
civilization,” “ the holiest institution among men,” 
was something more than a “ solemnized ” or “ le¬ 
galized” ceremonial contract. While ecclesiastical, 
social, and civil institutions, laws, and customs 
might prescribe the ceremony, and furnish the wit¬ 
nesses, no one hut the two parties to the contract— 
not even God himself, if he exist—could effect the 
real marriage. All others, vsdiether in heaven or on 
earth, were simply either curious onlookers or 
impudent intruders. It was therefore the knot 
intrinsic of human love, and that alone, which 
constituted true marriage. He says, the italics 
being mine:— 

“ Love is a transfiguration, It ennobles, purifies and glorifies. In 
true marriage two hearts burst into Jlo%uer, Two lives tmile. They 
melt in music. Every moment is a melody. Love is a revelation, a 
creation. From love the world borrows its beauty and the heavens 
their glory. Justice, self-denial, charity and pity are the children of 
love. * *1* * Without love all glory fades, the noble falls from life, art 
dies, music loses meaning and becomes mere motions of the air, and 
virtue ceases to exist.” (vi 384) 


After this presentation of the Ingersollian view 
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of love and marriage, we naturally proceed to a 
consideration of tlie importance, or rather, the 
absolute essentiality and sacredness, which, in his 
philosophy, the great humanitarian assigned to 
the family and the home. In his innumerable 
utterances concerning them, as in nearly all his 
utterances on other themes, he has not merely ex¬ 
pressed the profoundest soul-born reasons and con¬ 
victions : he has clothed the latter in ideal beauty. 
Thus, in the following, the family is glorified as 
the very foundation of all present worth, not only, 
but as the hope and salvation of the future :— 

“Civilization rests upon the family. The good family is the unit of 
good government. The virtues grow about the holy hearth of home— 
they cluster, bloom, and shed their perfume round the fireside where 
the one man loves the one woman. Lover—husband—wife—mother 
—father—child—home !—without these sacred words, the world is 
but a lair, and men and women merely beasts." (ii 251) 


And again:— 

“ I believe in the religion of the family. I believe that the roof-tree 
is sacred, from the smallest fiber that feels the soft cool clasp of 
earth, to the topmost flower that spreads its bosom to the sun, and 
like a spendthrift gives its perfume to the air. The home where virtue 
dwells with love is like a lily with a heart of fire—the fairest flower 
in all the world." (ii 423) 

He would convert mankind to this “ religion of 
the family,”—this blessed “ gospel of the fire¬ 
side ”;— 


“ Let me tell you * * * it is far more important to build a home 
than to erect a church. The holiest temple beneath the stars is a 
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home that love has built. And the holiest altar in all the wide worl( 
is the fireside around which gather father and mother and the swee 
babes.” (i 468) 

With the world domestically evangelized, 0 
Ingersolli^.ed, rather, we should have, not occa 
sional, but inuumerable pictures like this- 


" If upon this earth we ever haveaglimp.se of heaven, it is whe 
we pass a home in winter, at night, and through the windows, th 
curtains drawn aside, we see the family about the i)leasant hearth 
the old lady knitting; the cat playing with the yarn; the childrc 
wishing they had as many dolls or dollans or knives or something; 
as there are sparks going out to join the ro.-iring blast; the fatlu 
reading and smoking, and the clouds rising like incense from the aha 
of domestic joy. I never passed such a house without feeling that 
had received a benediction.".(i 39 ^) 


And no oue witli heart and brain ever read such 
passage without feeling tlie same rvay. 

But, as we sliould naturally suppose, Ingersoll’ 
pliilosopby offered sometbiug more than even th 
preceding incomparably bcantifnl and inspirin 
ideals of love and marriage, of family and homt 
His “ religion of tbe famil}^,” Itis “ gospel of th 
fireside,” did not end with a glimpse of the love 
and loving father, mother, and babes “ about th 
pleasant hearth ”—did not conclude with the “ heu( 
diction ” which we have just received. The philoi 
ophy that placed all human life on the firm basi 
of happiness as “ the only good ” did not contei 
itself with pictures, which, even though momei 
tarily real, might be, after all, as purely tempora 
as transient, as they were beautiful. Far from i 
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that philosophy would make those pictures the 
idealistic reflections of enduring realities. Indeed, 
it was with the “ benediction,” that Ingersoll’s 
domestic evangelization really commenced. 

I have stated that Ingersoll was not only the 
“ Liberator of Man,” but the “ Liberator of Man, 
Woman, and Child.” Having accordingly shown, 
as fully as is here practicable, that he was woman’s 
liberator outside the family circle, it is my next 
pleasure to show that he was her liberator within 
that circle,—the liberator of the wife and mother. 

“ But from what,” will perhaps be asked, “ did 
he liberate her ? ” He liberated her from the idea 
that there must be a “head of the family”—a 
“ boss.” He liberated her from the heartless time- 
sanctified doctrine of the divine rights of domestic 
kings—from the tyrant of the fireside—the Jehovah 
of the hearth. He demolished the latter’s petty 
throne, and on its ruins made “ a happy fireside 
clime to weans and wife.” He commanded the 
husband to be a gentleman; bade the wife arise, 
Minerva-like, from her swollen knees; and he 
wrote, in glowing gold, on the somber walls of 
millions of orthodox homes; “ Liberty, Equality, 
and Love.” If this alone had been his earthly 
task, paeans of praise should rise to his memory 
from every hearth in Christendom. 

Any idea that savored of tyranny filled his lib¬ 
erty-loving, justice-loving soul with indignation 
and repugnance. To him, tyranny in one place 
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was the same as tyranny in another. In this 
he was absohitely and fundamentally consistent, 
“ The Universe,” he declared, “ ought to be a pure 
democracy—an infinite republic without a tyranl 
and without a chain.” (xii 21) Because he believed 
in liberty and justice, he rejected the tyrant oi 
heaven ; and because he rejected the latter, he re 
jected the tyrants of earth, including the tyrant in 
the home. Completely and perfectly civilized, he 
was as consistent in rejecting tyranny in all three 
places as the savage is in accepting it in all three 
The average civilized man—the average American 
say—is inconsistent here ; he differs from Ingersol 
about as much as he differs fi'oni the savage. He 
believes in tyranny in heaven, democracy in Tb 
White House, and tyranny in the home. Inger 
soli believed in democracy everywhere. 

And in his domestic philosophy, “ democracy ’ 
has much more than its usual significance. Fo 
the Ingersollian ideal of home excludes not onl; 
the time-honored notion of the domestic tyraiit,- 
“ the head of the family,” the “ boss,”—but al 
idea of duty and obligation as well. While th 
ideal democracy exists by virtue of a governmen 
which derives its powers from the consent of th 
governed, and which, therefore, it is the cotniuo: 
obligation and duty of those concerned to suppoi 
and obey, the Ingersollian home exists solely i 
the mutual adoration of husband aird wife,—tl 
common affection of parents and child:— 
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“ In Love's fair realm husband and wife are king and queen, 
sceptred and crowned alike and seated on the self-same throne*” 
(Prose-Poems and Selecii 07 is, p. 273) 

And again:— 

'* The highest ideal of a family is where all are equal—where love 
has superseded authority—where each seeks the good of all, and 
where none obey * * * (vi 381) 

The ideal democracy is government by consent: 
the Ingersollian home is the anarchy of love. In 
the latter, the husband loves the wife, “ not only 
for his own sake, but for her sake. He longs to 
make her happy—to fill her life with joy.” (xii 293) 
And it is upon this basis that the great liberator 
proffers the following advice;— 

“ Whoever marries simply for himself will make a mistake; but 
whoever loves a woman so well that he says, ‘ I will make her happy,' 
makes no mistake. And so with the woman who says, * I will make 
him happy.' There is only one way to be happy, and that is to make 
somebody else so, and,”— 


he adds, in that familiar straight-out Ingersollian 
style, which unmistakably means that there is a 
man behind it all— 

you cannot be happy by going 'cross lots ; you have got to go the 
regular turnpike road.” (i 364) 

As would naturally be supposed, in champion¬ 
ing the ideal home as sine qua non of happiness, 
“ the only good,” there are, besides the “ boss,”— 
“ the head of the family,”—two classes of husbands 
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And when some well-meaning heretic to the 
Ingersolliau domestic gospel,—some thrifty gentle¬ 
man who has never known the ecstasies of love,— 
objects that “ Your doctrine about loving and 
wives and all that is splendid for the rich, but it 
won’t do for the poor,” the great apostle of love 
replies:— 

“ I tell you * * * there is more love in the homes of the poor 
than in the palaces of the rich. The meanest hut with love in it is a 
palace fit for the gods, and a palace without love is a den only fit for 
wild beasts. That is my doctrine ! You cannot be so poor that you 
cannot help somebody. Good nature is the cheapest commodity in 
the world; and love is the only thing that will pay ten per cent, to 
borrower and lender both. Do not tell me that you have got to be 
rich 1 ” (i 368) “No matter whether you are rich or poor, treat your 
wife as though she were a splendid flower, and she will fill your life 
with perfume and with joy." (i 371) 


Under tlie latter conditions, even the poorest of 
men would be a Crcesus ; for ‘‘ Joy is wealth,” and 
“ Happiness is the legal tender of the soul.” 

Nor does the preceding, amply as it would seem 
to establish Ingersoll’s pi'eeiuinence as champion 
of the fireside, afford the most significant evidence 
of the superlative importance which, in his philos¬ 
ophy, he assigns to family and home. Many 
passages uttered or written in connection with 
subjects widely divergent from the latter, and 
from one another, afford even more significant evi¬ 
dence. They are found, here and there, through¬ 
out all his productions. Indeed, the more compre¬ 
hensively and critically we examine his work, and 
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tBe most pathetic fact in the universe ” (viii 428) 
.—mother and wife the holiest words in every 
tongue. “It is far more important to love your 
wife than to love God” (i 467), he insists ; and he 
makes of the ideal husband a worshiper in the 
noblest sense: “ To build a home, to keep a fire 
on the sacred hearth, to fill with joy the heart of 
her who rocks the cradle of your child. This is 
worship.” After saying, in his tribute to Mills, 
that “ wife and children pressed their kisses on his 
lips,” he adds ; “ This is enough. The longest 
life contains no more. This fills the vase of joy.” 
(xii 403) 

Of such expressions, there is in Ingersoll no end 
but it is perhaps in that greatest of war-paintings, 
A Vision of War, that his domestic love and sym¬ 
pathy rise to the loftiest heights, or rather, sink to 
the most touching' depths : for it is pathos which 
is there achieved. It is there, at the sound “ of 
heroic bugles,” that “ .some are parting with 
mothers who hold them and press them to their 
hearts again and again, and say nothing.” It is 
there that departing patriots “ are bending over 
cradles, kissing babes that are asleep.” It is there 
that others “ ai'e talking with wives, and endeavor¬ 
ing with brave words, spoken in the old tones, to 
drive from their hearts the awful fear.” It is there 
that the wife is “ standing in the door with the 
babe in her arms—standing in the sunlight sob¬ 
bing. At the turn of the road a hand waves—she 
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answers by bolding bigb in her loving arms the 
child. He is gone, and forever,” (ix 167) Tins 
is dramatic, tragic—the perfection of pathos ! And 
it was, I repeat, Ingersoll’s pi'ofouncl domestic love 
and sympathy, blending with the graceful flame 
of his genius, that created it—one of the greatest 
qualities of the greatest poetry. 

But of all the precious words that he wrought 
from feelings of ruby and thoughts of gold, those 
most clearly disclosing his sense of the utter vanity 
and insignificance of all else in comparison with 
the home are yet to follow. It will be recalled by 
the reader of Chapter IV, that, while Ingersoll 
was unable (when in Paris in 1875) locate, 
through the superintendent of Pere Lachaise, the 
final restiug-place of Auguste Comte, he did locate 
“ the grave of the old Napoleon.” It was during 
his contemplation by that “ magnificent tomb of 
gilt and gold ” ; it was while he “ gazed upon the 
sarcophagus of rare and nameless marble ”—while 
he “ leaned over the balustrade aird thought about 
the career of the greatest soldier of the modern 
world,” from “ the banks of the Seine ” to Saint 
Helena, that he was moved to utter, in the now 
world-famous " Soliloquy,” words which disclosed 
in their author as great a genius for domestic love 
and human sympathy as Napoleon had possessed 
for murder:— 

I thought of the orphans and widows he had made—of the tears 
that had been shed for his glory, and of the only woman who ever 
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loved him, pushed from his heart by the cold hand of ambition. And 
I said, I would rather have been a French peasant and worn wooden 
shoes. I would rather have lived in a hut with a vine growing-over 
the door, and the grapes growing purple in the amorous kisses of the 
autumn sun. I would rather have been that poor peasant, with my 
loving wife by my side, knitting as the day died out of the sky—with 
my children upon my knees and their arms about me—I would rather 
have been that man, and gone down to the tongueless silence of the 
dreamless dust, than to have been that imperial impersonation of 
force and murder, known as Napoleon the Great.” (i 370) 

Ah, that “ hut with a vine growing over the door ” ! 
It takes a great man to prefer that hnt to an em¬ 
pire and “ a magnificent tomb of gilt and gold, fit 
almost for a deity dead ”—a great man. 

And not only did lugersoll place domestic love 
above all else; not only would he evangelize the 
world with his “ gospel of the fireside ” ; he woitld 
soothe mankind with the beautiful thought that 
love is eternal. Those who recall that the Great 
Agnostic traced the hope of a future life to human 
love in the present,—to “ a flower that grows on 
the edge of the grave,”—will not wonder at this— 
at the following wishful vision of immortal love on 
earth;— 

“ And do you know, it is a splendid thing to think that the woman 
you really love will never grow old to you. Through the wrinkles of 
time, through the mask of years, if you really love her, you will always 
see the face you loved and won. And a woman who really loves a 
man does not see that he grows old; he is not decrepit to her; he 
does not tremble ; he is not old ; she always sees the same gallant 
gentleman who won her hand and heart. I like to think of it in that 
way; I like to think that love is eternal. And to love in that way 
and then go down the hill of life together, and as you go down, hear, 
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perhaps, the laughter of grandchildren, while the birds of joy and love 
sing once more in the leafless branches of the tree of age." (i 371) 


There is another picture, the only one, perhaps, 
in the gallery of English letters, which would make 
for this a perfect companion-piece. The two ought 
not to be longer apart:— 

'•John Anderson, my jo, John 
When we were first acquent, 

Your locks were like the raven, 

Your bonnie brow was brent; 

But now your brow is l)eld, John, 

Your locks are like the snaw; 

But blessings on your frosty pow, 

John Anderson, my jo. 

•‘John Anderson, my jo, John, 

We clamb the hill ihegilher; 

And monie a canty day, John, 

WeVe had wi’ ane anither: 

Now we maun totter down, John, 

But hand in hand we’ll go, 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson, my jo,” 

And just as these two utterances are inseparably 
united in our hearts and memories, not because of 
any resemblance in literary form, but because 
of the affection and fidelity which permeate both, 
—which are the origin of both,—so with many 
other utterances of the same authors. And so 
with the authors themselves. Indeed, to the wor¬ 
shiper at the shrine of humanitarian genius, not 
only the qualities mentioned, but the tenderness 
and the ardent love of liberty and justice which 
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they alike manifested, have long since transformed 
the names of Robert Burns and Robert Ingersoll 
into perfect synonyms for each other. 

It was said by Ingersoll, that “ men are oaks, 
women are vines, children are flowers.” We have 
admiringly beheld the “ oaks ” and the “ vines,” 
more especially the latter, and have heard his 
teachings concerning their proper climate and en¬ 
vironment. Let us enjoy with him, in our next 
chapter, the perfume of the “ flowers.” 
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with orthodox Christianity. Beneath them, like 
mire beneath a bed of noxious weeds, was the 
dogma of total depravity, while above and around 
them were the ominous and threatening clouds of 
foreordination, predestination, and everlasting pun¬ 
ishment. In the midst of this horrid nightmare, 
this mental miasma, this moral morass, the lot of 
childhood was pitiable in the extreme. The sweet¬ 
est child,—the fairest human flower that blossomed 
into smiles in the sunshine of a mother’s eyes,— 
was scarcely more fortunate than a domestic ani¬ 
mal. Indeed, it was, in one respect, less fortunate; 
for the animal had no soul to be depraved in the 
first place, nor to be damned in the second. 
Surely this meant, to the proverbial dog, some¬ 
thing more than the crumbs that fell from his 
master’s table I 

, In those gloomy orthodox days, instead of being 
welcomed as blossoms are welcomed in the sun¬ 
shine and fragrance of the garden, children were 
regarded as divine charges—incarnations of awful 
responsibilities from on high. Parents believed 
in a tyrant in heaven. They knew precisely what 
he exacted from them, and they were intelligent 
enough, and only enough, to recognize a perfect 
analogy between their relations to that t3want and 
their children’s relations to them. They realized 
that they themselves could not be orthodox and 
happy at the same time; and so the melodious 
laughter, the irrepressibly joyous prattle, of child- 
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hood became, in theiv ears, a hideous din of irrever¬ 
ence. Feeling the grave responsibility that rested 
upon them, they sought to secure for their children 
supernal bliss hereafter, in exchange for orthodox 
misery now. They transformed the home into a 
penitentiai-y, the nursery into a sepulcher, the 
cradle into a coffin. Every clay then was what the 
really orthodox would like to have Sunday now, 
and every Sunday then was what our most ex¬ 
emplary penitentiary would be if it were located 
in the center of our largest cemetery. Certain as 
these parents were of all things theological, there 
were at least three things of which they were 
doubly certain, despite the mutual contradiction 
between the last two: That “ hell is paved with in¬ 
fants’ skulls,” that all children are totally depraved, 
and that ‘ to spare the rod is to spoil the child.’' 
They knew that countless children had been 
damned, that countless others would be, that all 
ought to be, but that a few might be spared if the 
rod was not. There being no means of distinguish¬ 
ing the “ few,” excepting perhaps the ordinary signs 
of ill health, which frequently passed for piety, they 
applied the rod with uniform generosity. 

Of course, even as early .as the beginning of 
Ingersoll’s career, many parents—and I here refer 
to them as parents only—had passed far above and 

Spare the rod and spoil the child.*' —Butler’s Htidibras^ 

“ He that spareth his rod hateth his son : but he that loveth him 
chasteuetU him betimes.**—Proverbs, xiii: 24. 
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)eyond this stage of primitive orthoc^oxJ^ They 
lad already emerged from the jungle, and were 
ommencing to breathe the air of freedom,—to wel- 
ome the dawn’s expanding dome,—to bask in the 
unlight of kindness and reason. In short, they 
irere growing somewhat heretical. Instead of put- 
ing their “ stubborn and rebellious ” sons to death, 
,s directed in Bxodus and Teviticus ;' instead of 
lelivering them to the “ elders ” of the city, to 
le stoned to death, as directed in Deuteronomy,^ 
,nd in the New Bngland blue-laws,—laws based 
argely upon the Bible,—they chose to prolong 
heir lives and “break” their “wills,” in accor- 
ance with the more humane, if less scriptural, 
cachings of some such gentle kindergarten advo- 
ate as John Wesley, for example. To be sure, it 
ften happened that this preference for the Wes- 
cyan method produced precisely the same result 
hat was formerly produced by the more strictly 
iblical method. But even so, the parents could 
onsole themselves with the blessed thought, that 
loth methods bore the orthodox sanction; and that 
ven if, in the application of the more modern one, 
he exigencies of the case concerned required the 
xercise of seemingly undue zeal, they had done 
diat they conceived to be their “ level best.” 

Thus in the average, orthodox home, the idea 
f arbitrary and liumiliatmg obedience, born of 

*Exod. xxi : 15-17; Eev. xx : 9. 

*Deut. xxi : 18-21. 
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tyranny and “ original sin,” was carried out iu 
detailed perfection. From the iron throne of 
Jehovah in heaven, to the cradle of the tenderest 
babe on earth, the chain of cruelty hung unbroken. 
The husband lived “ in fear and trembling,” at the 
frightful mercy of Jehovah ; the wife, at the mercji 
of both Jehovah and the husband; the children, at 
the mercy of all. They were the sport and prey, 
the helpless galley-slaves, of orthodoxy. Undei 
such conditions, the ideal family life,—the idea' 
child-life,—was not only unknown, but impossible 
The sky was overcast; the clouds seemed alwaj'! 
lowering, the atmosphere gloomy and oppressive 
Though the day seemed long, the night came early 
and the real hearth-fire was out: it had never beei 
kindled. The parents, fearing the untimely re 
moval of their children as a jealous judgment o 
Jehovah, often withheld from them their natnra 
love. The parental affection of children thus rearei 
scarcely differed in kind or degree from that whicl 
the whipped cur manifests for its master. 

If we apply here what seems to be the suprein 
test of nobility, namely, that the commiseratio 
of an individual is invariably in direct I'atio to th 
helplessness of its object, we shall scarcely need t 
be told, that, against the old ideas of rearing chi 
dren,—against the Wesleyan nursery methods,- 
Ingersoll revolted with as intense indignation s 
against orthodox Christianity itself. Indeed, w 
shall readily perceive that his “ gospel of the fir 
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side” was not circumscribed by the relations of 
husband and wife, but that it encompassed, with a 
beneficence as wide as it was tender, the cradle of 
even the lowliest babe. He says;— 

“If women have been slaves, what sliall I say of chlklren; of the 
little children in alleys and sub-cellars; the little children who turn 
pale when they hear their father’s footsteps ; the little clnldren who run 
away when they only hear their names called by the lips of a mother; 
little children—the children of poverty, the children of crime, the 
children of J^rutality, wherever they are—flotsam and jetsam upon the 
wild, mad sea of life —viy heai'tgoes out to them, 07ie and all." (i 372) ‘ 

Passing from this declaration of sympathy and 
commiseration to bis ideas and teachings on the 
subject of childhood, we find that the latter, like 
the rest of his philosoph}'-, are preeminently sane, 
natural, and humane—the unified product of a 
perfectly logical brain and a perfectly human heart 
—the triune efflorescence of I'eason, compassion, 
and love of the ideal. Nothing is more evident in 
any of his works than is this fact throughout his 
utterances concerning the treatment of children. 
Wherever he touches the subject, purposively or 
incidentally, it is clarified aud euuobled by the 
inimitable Ingersollian garnishment of reason and 
beauty. 

In tbe first place, since no one is born of bis own 
volition, Ingersoll tangbt, as a fundamental propo¬ 
sition of reason and justice, that every babe should 
be sincerely welcomed. Not in even the remotest 

• The italics are mine. 
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He spurned the very thought of limiting their 
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happiness, as is shown by this matchless eloquence, 
aimed at the Puritan Sabbath—the day which cast 
so dark a shadow over his own boyhood :— 

“ The laiig-h of a child will make the holiest day more sacred still. 
Strike with hand of fire, O weird musician I thy harp strung with 
Apollo’s golden hair; fill the vast cathedral aisles with symphonies 
sweet and dim, deft toucher of the organ keys; blow, bugler, blow, 
until the silver notes do touch and kiss the moonlit waves, and charm 
the lovers wandering midst the vine-clad hills : but know, your sweet¬ 
est strains are discords all, compared with childhood’s happy laugli— 
the laugh that fills the eyes with light and every heart with joy. 0 
rippling river of laughter ! thou art the blessed boundary line between 
the beasts and men; and every wayward wave of thine doth drown 
some fretful fiend of care. O Laughter! rose-lipped daughter of Joy, 
make dimples enough in thy cheeks to catch and hold and glorify all 
the tears of grief.” {Prose-Poems and Selections, p. 184) 

And so, witli Ingersoll, tbe happiness of cbildliood 
was of transcendent importance. 

As to tbe general conduct of cbildren, be knew 
that, in at least one fundamental respect, the latter 
are precisely like their eiders—they seek happi¬ 
ness, according to their light; and he believed that 
if, in this purely natural course, mistakes are made, 
they call, not for the qualities of a parental Tor- 
quemada or martinet, but for reason and justice, 
as in the case of adults, aud for something more— 
affection. He said :— 

” I tell you the children have the same rights that we have, and we 
ought to treat them as though they were human beings. They should 
be reared with love, with kindness, with tenderness, and not with 
brutality.” (i 372) 
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He denounced the heartless, infamm.c ^ . 

that children can be “ spoiled ” with 1 
fectio„ Indeed, it wa^ these * 

Sru-ded by mtelligenoe. that he proLed “? 
only agency of correction or refornution -t “ 

t«l yoor |,Lrl oVr'li “ T ^ '« « 

really and truly and sincerely love' it’ Ye 'so ' 

Christians, when a child commits a fault rl • r good 

»ay. ■ Ne,„ do ,00 „art.o„ r ?Z™ I-- - 

then these same people will c-et down n,5ii ■' r ‘ 

take care of the child they hive driv r ^ God to 

Goa .0 ..to c„e 0, 

that same direction, ^ niy level best in 

cola :s' s:r r t"t ^ —'««»"; 
r„r:dy^“;y:/-- 

intttT rfhhZ'tlio ” ‘'’= 

dren beneatl^the natjwt?'““ " 

following; quote the 

^airC Jth themterr^tir; divide 

of your house. "^They'S w^n^d T 
« « » * , r win want to stay there. » # # 

‘Don’t!’ ‘Stop!’ ’ThltTs^eaidralf ti"'’? ‘ Don’t 1 ’ 

cradle until he is twenty-one' years ff ^ 

other people begin saying "dJS I ’ a co.mes of age 

and the party he belongs to says - Lont I - ’ ’ 

iibcrty-!;::rat:ie"\i STnhi'Tn 

call me mhdel, call me atheist, call me what 
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you will, I intend so to treat my children, that they can come to my 
grave and truthfully say; ‘He who sleeps here never gave us a 
moment of pain. From his lips, now dust, never came to us an un¬ 
kind word.’" (i 375 ) 

This resolution, so manly, so noble, so near to 
pathos ill its tenderness, leaves in the mind no 
doubt, that, of all the hideous, inhuman features 
of the old doctrine of rearing children, the idea of 
corporal punishment—“the gospel of ferule and 
whips,’’ as he termed it—filled Ingersoll with 
greatest indignation. Possessing a heart that 
instinctively shrank from the infliction of pain ; 
dowered with imaginative sympathy that not only 
enabled but impelled him to put himself in the 
place of others, even of babes, the mental picture 
of parents beating and scarring their own flesh 
was one which he could not contemplate with 
toleration:— 

"Think of being fed and clothed by children you had whipped— 
whose flesh you had scarred ! Think of feeling in the hour of death 
upon your withered lips, your withered cheeks, the kisses and the 
tears of one whom you had beaten—upon whose flesh were still 
the marks of your lash!" (vi 513) 

Whether “ conscience is born of love,” as stated 
by Shakespeai'e, and just what weight we should 
attach to Ingersoll’s suggestion that conduct de¬ 
pends upon the imagination, it may be difficult to 
say; but it does seem certain, that, if all possessed 
imagination equal to his, there would be no beaters 
of babes. 
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Notwithstanding the strong influenop i,-1. 
sentiment exerted in his revolt at tliP 
corporal punishment, just as strong if not stro! 
influence was exerted by reason. For here ? 

iis brain took counsel of his heart ” 
clearly and forcibly evident in mo, ’ 
the following;_ ^ passage like 


not IppZ'r:. 

nothing reformatory ii There is 

Kindness, guided by intelligence is the o I^"’f '‘^^^^atory in fear. 

peal to brute force is an ^ Anap- 

father and child upon a savage eq^uaUtv ° tl 
of the father prompting the use of S ' f « ‘h<= heart 

savageness in the victim.” (vii 173) P'‘°'lnees a like 


rare rhetorical form expression n 

more humiliatino- coV irony 

“='1 “ “ ™«ter, manTfer "" 


-err »'» 

graph taken of yourself wl en vn, • P^of 

With vulgar anger, and the ft" IZ Z" T y°“'- ^a« re 

“' tears and the little chin dimni '“'® “initl, with eyes swimmin 
st^ruck by a sudden cold wind Have Z • 
child should die, I cannot think ‘he picture taken. If that litti 
afternoon than to go out ti the t ®P""‘' an autumi 

1" '=»<l=r g.W, .„d iSL °„t 

regret, from the sad heart of th! e ri, ® T. P''®"'® ° 

and look at that photograph and tV L- f 7 

beat/' (i 37^) ^ V *nk of the flesh now dust that you 
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And why, it may be asked in passing, did he 
suggest “ an autumn afternoon ’’ ? Because after¬ 
noon, the death of day, the retrospective time, and 
autumn, the death of nature, the season of sadness, 
make all sad things seem doubly so. He suggested 
an autumn afternoon because he was a poet and 
artist, who, unlike the other great reformers (as 
already pointed out), instinctively clothed his pro- 
fouudest moral and intellectual convictions iu the 
garments of ideal beauty. 

As showing further, and perhaps even more in¬ 
timately, his tender regard for childhood, the 
following letters to Mr. and Mrs. John C. Ingersoll, 
at the death of their son, are of interest here *:— 

“ 400 Fifth Avenue, Dec. 20, ’91. 

Dear John and Lolla : 

“ I know that your hearts are almost broken over the death of dear 
little Walston—and I know that I can say nothing that can save you 
a tear. But there is one thing in which there is at least a ray of com¬ 
fort:—Tile dear little fellow had no fear, and went away on the out¬ 
flowing tide of sleep. ?Ie had not lived long enough to have a dread 
of death. That is something in which there is a little comfort. He 
is now beyond all suffering, and that is a sweet thought. But whether 
there is any comfort or not, I know that you must bear the burden. 

I wish I could help you, but I cannot. All I can say is that I love 
you both, and that my heart feels your grief. All send love to you 
and yours and to the dear babe that lies asleep. 

** Yours always, 

'^Robert." 

A day later, prevented from being present:— 


iMr. John C. Ingersoll, who died in 1903, at Colon, Colombia, 
while American consul there, was the son of the late Hon. Ebon 
Clark Ingersoll. 
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to soften your g^rleror'toIJlueTyourbmSr ^"“ugh 

have al gone out, and the world seems noor ! 

Time, of course, will in some little ^ ^^n*en. ^ * * 

wish I could write words of meanine- enT f“” I 

'0- But I cannot. I krmw ^ 

stances and so I know that my words are notP 

° Bie dear babe Walston for m'e. * )^‘-'moveyou 

Still later:— 

"'“.r'* *- vo.« 

you will bear it because you cannot ^ ^ ‘^"°w that 

■ S Zo;:;: 

and valuable tlianhL’ideas of af™’ 

;-eHect„ar aa^p^fof.re t 7" 

>a3t;two“::;S;!!; 
influence. Of the the prevailing 

he says :1 ' “'ntal honest 

Let Us be hone'?f t <4+ 

educanon commence in the "cradle-^ veracity of our souls. Let 
This is the first school Thp , u loving mother, 

lutely honest. ‘^e mother, should be abso- 

“The nursery should not be an asylum for lies. 
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Parents should be modest enough to be truthful—honest enough 
to admit their ignorance. Nothing should be taught as true that 
cannot be demonstrated.” (iv io 6 ) 

And of the necessity for mental liberty:— 

“ We have no right to enslave our children. We have no right to 
bequeath chains and manacles to our heirs. We have no right to- 
leave a legacy of mental degradation. 

“Liberty is the birthright of all. Parents should not deprive their 
children of the great gifts of nature. We cannot all leave lands and 
gold to those we love ; but we can leave Liberty, and that is of more 
value than all the wealth of India.” (xii 325) 

Paradoxical as it will appear to some, there was 
in his plea for the liberty of childhood an earnest 
plea for a restriction of that very liberty. Speaking 
only a few months before his death, he observed:— 

“William Kingdon Clifford, one of the greatest men of this century, 
said : ‘ If there is one lesson that history forces upon us in every page, 
it is this : Keep your children away from the priest, or he will make 
them the enemies of mankind.’ 

“ In every orthodox Sunday-school children are taught to believe in 
devils. Every little brain becomes a menagerie, filled with wild beasts 
from hell. The imagination is polluted with the deformed, the mon¬ 
strous and malicious. To fill the minds of children with leering 
fiends—with mocking devils—is one of the meanest and basest of 
crimes. In these pious prisons—these divine dungeons—these Prot¬ 
estant and Catholic inquisitions—children are tortured with these 
cruel lies. Here they are taught that to really think is wicked ; that 
to express your honest thought is blasphemy; and that to live a free 
and joyous life, depending on fact instead of faith, is the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. 

** Children thus taught—thus corrupted and deformed—become the 
enemies of investigation—of progress. They are no longer true to 
themselves. They have lost the veracity of the soul. In the language 
of Professor Clifford, * they are the enemies of the human race.’ 
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So I say to all fathers and mothers, kcej) your children away from 
priests; away from orihodu): Sunday-schools; away from the slaves 
of superstition." (iv 410) 

This was the restriction, and the only restriction, 
for which he pleaded—a restriction of physical 
liberty for the sake of mental and moral freedom. 

With the children thus protected at the starl 
from the warping, blighting, degrading influences 
of superstition—with “ Love the only priest,’* ac 
cording to one of his fundamental maxims—anc 
with absolute mental honesty and perfect menta 
liberty the aim and gift of every parent, Ingersol 
would undertake the realization of the publii 
educational reforms and ideals indicated in Chap 
ter XII. He would undertake the mental, moral 
and physical development—harmonious and unifie( 
—of every child. He would undertake the process 
not merely of “ universal edueatiou,” which i 
already advocated and practised by even the nai 
rowest sects, but the process of cducaiing the chil 
universally^ which has never been practised no 
advocated by any sect, nor allowed in even asecula 
public school. He would undertake the realizatio 
of a curriculum in which nature, and nature onlj 
should bound the intellectual horizon of the pup! 
He would commence at the cradle. In the sut 
light of love, in the open air of honesty and libert} 
he would shape the lever of “real education 
“ the only lever capable of raising mankind.” 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

DID BE PEA CTISE WBA T BE PEE A CBED f 


I T IS, or rather, it ought to be universally 
recognized, as a fundamental principle, that a 
precept or a doctrine is valuable solely for 
what it is in itself. Precepts and doctrines in the 
realm of logic, of ethics,—of philosophy in general, 
—like commodities in the realm of commerce, are 
worth precisely what they in themselves will bring. 
They neither gain nor lose, from the viewpoint of 
pure reason, because of the morality or the im¬ 
morality, the sincerity or the insincerity, of him 
who professes or proclaims them. The multipli¬ 
cation table, recited parrot-like by one who could 
not correctly apply it in a simple problem, would 
be quite as true as if recited by a Descartes or a 
Newton. The Golden Rule, repeated by the most 
abandoned and dissolute of wretches, would be just 
as safe a moral guide as if it fell from the lips of 
Confucius or of Christ. 

But, unfortunately, the average man is not yet a 
thoroughly logical being ; and, consequently, he is 
apt to value the things that he reads or hears, not 
at what they themselves are worth, but at what 
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tliey themselves are worth, plus or minus tlie per. 
soual worth of him who professes or proclaims 
them. Thus is impersonal philosophy debited or 
credited with the personality of the philosopher- 
the impersonal message, with the personality of 
the man. 

But if mankind is chargeable with illogic in fail- 
ing to distinguish philosophy from the philosopher, 
it is, conversely, to bo credited with judging the 
philosopher himself, not by his philosophy alone, 
but by his philosophy and his conduct together, 
It is to be credited with judging, not by theories, 
but by theories and acts ; not by words, but by 
words and deeds ; not by mentality, but by men¬ 
tality and manhood. It demands not only ideals, 
but a practical application of ideals. It recognizes, 
that, while it is “ a great thing to preach philos¬ 
ophy,” it is “ far greater to live it.” Hence the 
triteness of the query, “ Docs he practise what he 
preaches ? ” If the latter elicits an affirmative an¬ 
swer, mankind accepts the philosopher concerned; 
if a negative answer, it rejects him—too often his 
philosophy included. 

Now, we have examined, somewhat at length, the 
philosophy of Ingersoll. We have pointed out his 
ideals. We have ascertained his views of the most 
importa,nt subjects of daily human interest. We 
have studied his “ gospel of the fii'eside,” and his 
“ religion of humanity.” We have read his advice 
concerning the treatment of wife and child, of the 
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poor and unfortunate, and of the criminal. And 
we have seen, that his ideal was lofty; that his 
views were reasonable ; that his advice was sound 
and good. In other words, we have concluded that 
his philosophy was of the highest, the noblest, and 
the best. 

But perhaps we have not fully decided as to the 
philosopher himself. It is therefore peculiarly fit¬ 
ting that we now ask concerning Ingersoll the usual 
question, “ Did he practise what he preached ? ” 

Those whose knowledge of his personal life has 
not been acqiiired wholly from the incidental ref¬ 
erences thereto in the preceding chapters will 
surely appreciate the sense of delicacy which any 
writer must feel in undertaking a reply to the 
query just propounded. What, enter unbidden the 
sacred precincts of the fireside king! Standing 
upon this mental threshold, I feel that one who 
would take a forward step should wear the white 
robes of perfection—that he should be clad in vest¬ 
ments of devotion already consecrated at the inner¬ 
most shrine of the ideal! 

As stated in Chapter III, Ingersoll was married 
on February 13, 1862, at Groveland, Tazewell 
County, Ill., to Miss Eva A. Parker. He was then 
twenty-eight years of age. 

Accepting as true the adage, that “ all the world 
loves a lover,” this marriage must have been 
blessed with far more than the usual abundance 
of well-wishes; for it is morally certain, that, 
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should we begin even before Shakespeare’s time,— 
with the earliest predecessors of /\^ovico and Juliet 
—we should not be able to find, either iu literature 
or in life, a more perfect example of mutual devo¬ 
tion than that with whicli Robert Ingersoll and 
Eva Parker enriched the annals of human affec¬ 
tion. And, whether we accept or reject the other 
adage, or rather, the teleological notion, that men 
and women are “ made for each other,” we must 
admit that here were a man and a woman who, iu 
effect at least, had l/ved and zvailrd^ and would con¬ 
tinue to live, for each other. Not only was theirs a 
perfect union of hcart,s : it was a perfect union of 
minds—an ideal blending of love and intellectual 
sympathies. For, as stated iu the chapter last 
mentioned, the Parkers, for generations, had been 
Freethinkers; and Eva A. Parker was not an ex¬ 
ception in this respect. Unusually endowed with 
intelligence and the spirit of humanity and free¬ 
dom—“a woman without superstition,” to quote 
her husband’s exact words of her—she was to 
Robert Ingersoll (again quoting his words) “the 
one of all the world.” 

But kind as was fortune iu effecting a union so 
perfect, so absolutely ideal, .she did not cea.se her 
beneficent ministrations ; and two daughters came 
to enhance and share the joys of the Ingersoll fire¬ 
side. They were Eva R., born at Groveland, and 
Maud R., born at Peoria. The first and elder be- 
came, in 1889, the wife of Mr. Walston li. Brown 
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the banker and railroad-builder. But she did not 
thereupon pass from the family circle which in¬ 
cluded her distinguished father. There was no 
table of subtraction in the Ingersollian domestic 
arithmetic; and so, instead of one’s being taken 
away by the ofttiines cruel god of marriage, simply 
another chair was drawn at the fireside of the 
Great Agnostic. 

To say of the children of most men,—of even 
the children of most great men,—that they love 
and respect and admire their father, would doubt¬ 
less do full justice to the facts. Not so of the 
daughters of Ingersoll : they did far more. In 
childhood they loved him; in youth they adored 
him; in womanhood they adored and admired him 
as the one ideal embodiment of domestic affection 
and moral and intellectual grandeur. For, al¬ 
though enjoying in religious matters, in accordance 
with the Ingersollian Golden Rule, “ every right ” 
that their parents claimed for themselves, they be¬ 
came, on reaching the age of intellectual discretion 
and have since steadfastly remained, in keeping 
with their maternal traditions, in full and perfect 
accord with the opinions and teachings of their 
father. “ We all feel,” wrote Mrs. Eva R. Inger- 
soll-Brown, in expression of the sentiments, not 
only of herself and sister, but of her mother and, 
in fact, the entire household, “ that he is doing the 
greatest and noblest work of this world.” 

It must ever seem useless to postulate what 
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miglit or miglit not have occurred in the life of 
given genius but for the one or the other fact 
circumstance. It will seem doubl}- useless 
whomever accepts the philosophy, that “ all tl 
has been possible has happened.” Nevertheless 
cannot pass this point without at least suggest! 
the speculation as to what share of the worl 
gratitude for the wealth of courage and heroism, 
elevating and ennobling sentiment, and of artis 
beauty, with which Ingersoll dowered mankind, 
due to the three (particularly the first of the thn 
noble women who completed the circle around M 
holy hearth of his home.’ Had fate decreed tl 
Robert Ingersoll should walk alone life’s hard, \ 
certain path, he might still have walked the ini 
lectual giant, the friend of justice, and thefearl 
advocate and invincible champion of phy,sical a 
mental liberty. He might have carried the toi 
of reason, the shield of truth; and the einbatt 
hosts of injustice, bigoti'y, and superstition, pien 
by the deadly arrows of his logic—arrows swee 
poisoned with scorn and satire—might .still In 
fallen in their last pangs, or, mortally wound 
have skulked to cover on cither side. Hemig 
and doubtless would,have given to us what ism 
intellectual in a score or more of the great prod 
tions previously mentioned ; but it seems equa 
certain, that, had it not been for the wife, in wh 
he realized his heart’s ideal, and for the wife and 
daughters together, whose affectionate sympat 
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constantly sustaining, moved him now to tender 
expression, now to lofty resolve—for the wife and 
daughters, who made his domestic life one long 
sweet symphony—the world would have lost its 
greatest champion of the fireside, and the greatest 
prose-poet of our tongue; that the highest and best 
in the productions to which I refer would not have 
been uttered ; and that many others, as entireties, 
would not now enrich our literature and our lives. 
Let us therefore thank the three women, who, hope¬ 
less of the laurel and the crown, so nobly did 
their part in sustaining and inspiring him who 
will be ardently pi'aised and lovingly remem¬ 
bered till all language is barren and all hearts are 
dust. 

Referring now more specifically to the query as 
to whether Ingersoll practised the philosophy which 
he taught, let us first view him as the center of his 
household. This, although it naturally varied in 
size, was always very large. Besides Ingersoll him¬ 
self, it consisted of Mrs. Ingersoll, Miss Ingersoll, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walston H. Brown and their chil¬ 
dren (Eva Ingersoll and Robert G. Ingersoll), Mrs. 
Ingersoll’s mother (Mrs. Benjamin Weld Parker), 
Mr. Clinton Pinckney Farrell, who sustained to 
Ingersoll the various relations of private secretary, 
traveling companion, publisher, etc., Mrs. Farrell 
(Mrs. IngersolPs sister), their daughter (Eva Ing¬ 
ersoll), Miss Sue Sharkey, and others. To this 
number are to be added “ a small army ” of indi- 
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viduals ill tlie several capacities of tutor, governess 
servant, etc. 

There is a saying, as trite as it too often is tnu 
that no house is large enough for two familiej 
Yet here was a house which held not two but fou 
families, four generations, in perfect harmony an 
content. Nothing could have induced them t 
dwell apart. 

In his home, out of hearing and sight of theworh 
Robert G. Ingersoll was absolutely true to hi 
ideal,—to each and all of the domestic precepts an 
doctrines, which, publicly taught and professed b 
him, have been quoted in the preceding chapter; 
His honeymoon lasted till death. He sougl 
to make his home a heaven, and he succeedei 
There all the refining, ennobling, and imspirin 
influences of past and present,—of science, ph 
losophy, sculpture, painting, jioctry, and nnisic,- 
bleuded with the artless, ineffable charm of a grei 
personality to create for a fortunate few the fairei 
place of earth. There, at last, was a home whei 
Shakespeare was the Bible, Burns the hymn-bool 
and their most devoted reader a mingling of botl 
There did the humanitarian, johilosopher, and po- 
realize his fondest dream. There, at last, ws 
the real republic, the ideal democracy—a real, 
where love was the only law—a realm fro 
whose radiant center there fell upon all a spit 
as benign, as halcyon, as joyful as June’s mo 
perfect day. 
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Ingersoll’s devotion to home was absolute, it 
being manifested even to the extent of relieving 
his wife of the usual household responsibilities and 
cares. In this, he was as proficient, as resourceful, 
as much himself,—in short, as supreme,—as in the 
realms of intellect and art. 

Those who are familiar with About Farmmg in 
Illinois will recall that he emphasizes the relation 
which cooking bears to civilization :— 


The inventor of a good soup did more for his race than the maker 
of any creed.” (1432) 

Hence these directions for broiling beefsteak on a 
stove:— 

‘‘Shut the front damper—open the back one—then take off a 
griddle. There will then be a draft downwards tliroughthis opening. 
Put on your steak, using a wire broiler, and not a particle of smoke 
will touch it, for the reason that the smoke goes clown. If you try to 
broil it with the front damper open, the smoke will rise. For broiling, 
coal, even soft coal, makes a better fire than wood.” (i 432) 

Surely a unique deliverance for the author of the 
many wondrous words quoted in preceding chap¬ 
ters ! And yet he w'as speaking from practical 
experience. 

Nor was kis knowledge of cooking limited to this 
recipe : he was adept in the several branches of the 
culinary art. And when, during the early years 
of his married life, the household cook chanced to 
be absent, as on a Sunday afternoon, Ingersoll did 
not feel that he was measuring to his ideal of de- 
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votion unless lie sacrificed tlie deliglits of tlie study 
or of the parlor, and entered into active operations 
in the kitchen. The success of these operations, 
it is said, was so well attested as markedly to dimin¬ 
ish the reputation of the regular cook. 

His relief of Mrs. Ingcrsoll from the usual an¬ 
noyances incident to the management of servants 
was equally characteristic. If, for example, it 
happened that one of them had been careless or 
delinquent, she would be reproved with a kindli¬ 
ness, a gentle irony, which, revealing to her, with¬ 
out the slightest offense, her sliortcomings, would 
not only produce the desired effect, but would leave 
her with an added sense of gratitude to her genial 
employer. Plowever, it was seldom necessary to 
resort to even this gentle procedure; for the em¬ 
ployees of the Ingersoll household served with rare 
faithfulness. And at the time of his death, several 
negro men journeyed from Washington to Dobhs’ 
Ferry, that they might look once more upon the 
face of him in whose employ, as servants, in years 
gone by, they had felt the warmth of genuine 
human kindness. 

In all the evidence of Ingcrsoll’s domestic devo' 
tion, nothing is more notable than that every 
possible hour was spent at home. Once there, he 
remained until unavoidably called away, when, il 
possible, he took with him one or all of his lovec 
ones. If unaccompanied, he lost no opportunity 
for speedy return. He sometimes resorted to very 
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uniqiie means of returning. For example, during 
the early years of his forensic career, he was fre¬ 
quently called from Peoria in connection with cases 
that required his daily attention for a considerable 
period. It often happened, that, by the time he 
concluded his legal labors for the day, the last 
train for Peoria had departed; and the distance 
involved would be too great to cover with the usual 
conveyance. He would thereupon telegraph to the 
railroad authorities for a “ light ” locomotive, and 
return in its cab to Peoria. 

His relations with his children were invariably 
those of sweet and affectionate companionship. 
He was oak and sunshine to the violets beneath,— 
with no shadows, clouds, or rain. His private 
practice in this regard tallied exactly with his 
unique public advice. Plis method consisted in 
seeking and developing goodness,—not in con¬ 
demning “ badness,”—in the nature of the child. 
It was the method of sympathy. He would praise 
and reward, but he would not blame nor censure. 
He recognized that the child’s actions have neces¬ 
sary causes in physical and mental states. Ac¬ 
cordingly, if one of his little children was doing 
some mischievous act, he would divert its attention 
in some kindly way. He would not resort to the 
usual method of “ Don’t 1 Don’t ! Stop !—You 
mustn’t do that! ” etc., which, as we have seen, he 
so heartily disliked. He knew better than to plant, 
with “ mustn’t,” the seeds of rebellion in the mind 
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of a child too young' to reason. His childreu never 
heard him utter any of these word.s. 

The reader of the preceding chapter will recall 
the following :— 

“ I intend so to treat my children, that tlicy can come to my grave 
and truthfully say : ‘ He who sleeps here never (■■ave us a moment of 
pain. From his lips, now dust, never came to us an unkind word,’” 

That prophetic declaration could be absolutely 
fulfilled but for this circumstance; Ingersoll has 
no grave. His loved ones would not give bade to 
nature his sacred form. But his children can stand 
by the urn that holds his ashes “ and tnitlifully 
say” not only what I have just quoted, but this 
also: “ We never heard our father utter an im¬ 
patient word, nor a word that we now regret.” 

And even this touching, this unprecedented 
tribute, in conjunction with all of similar signifi¬ 
cance that has preceded it in this chapter, is wholly 
inadequate to convey a fitting impression of the 
ideal domestic relations here concerned. Doubt¬ 
less, therefore, such imprc.ssiou could best be 
realized, not in farther biograiiliical description 
but ill the words of the incomparable husband anc 
father himself. It could best be realized in those 
wondrous messages of aflfcctioiqof adoration, wliicl 
now and then, during a long period of years, passec 
from Ingersoll as an itinerant propagandist, to those 
who remained behind at ‘ the holy hearth of hi; 
home.’ But to reproduce those messages,—to enter 
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by bariug tbeir golden threads, the sacred place 
of affection,—would involve a sacrilege the mere 
thought of which it were impossible to entertain. 
At the same time, to undertake the impression 
which I have mentioned, and to which it almost 
seems that the world is entitled, by way of ethical 
example, would be to commit, through sheer in¬ 
adequacy, a sacrilege just as great! Perhaps a 
compromise on the middle ground of such meager 
extracts as will follow is a pardonable solution. 

It has alread}^ been stated, that Ingersoll’s rela¬ 
tions with his children were invariably those of 
sweet and affectionate companionship. That this 
is but feebly descriptive of the relations mentioned, 
however, is evident in such letters as the one from 
which the following fragment is taken ;— 

"Words cannot express the feelings I have for you [Eva] and 
Maud and molher. You are the Trinity that I adore. All that I am 
capable of loving I love you. * * * We will be together in a few 
days.” 

And 

" W'hen I think of mother and you and Maud in that house, it seems 
as though it would emit light in the darkest night.” 

In the spring of 1891, accompanied b}? his wife 
and his younger daughter, Maud, he was on the 
westward journey of his second trip of that year to 
Montana; but an extract from a letter, or prose- 
poem, rather, written at St. Paul, on May i6th, to 
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Bva and her husband, at Dobbs’ Ferry-on-Hudson 

shows, as characteristically and charmingly, 
haps, as could any similar extract, that, as usual, 
home and loved ones were not out of his thoughts' 
nor even his sight:— 

" We talk about you both most of the time. I think of you as 
looking away acro.ss the shining river, at the shadowy and billowy 
hills, lost in the purple of distance—of you down in that garden, where 
every leaf is the promise of some joy, and wliere, it seems to me, that 
everything will be glad to grow/;?/'J'OW—of you watching those cows 
standing beneath tire apidc-trees, the irlossoms falling at their feet- 
and, above all, of you both loving each otber." 


And then, only four days later (having arrived at 
Butte), the invariable longing to return :— 

Another cUiy nearer home. That is the first thought each morn, 
ing. It will only be a few more, and then we will sit together ai 
' Walston ' and watch frir the cantaloupes to grow.^ * * * We wil 
have along summer togellicr—many, many beautiful days.” 

On the 23d he writes, from Helena, happy that 01 
the following morning “ we arc to turn our face! 
towards yours.” Well on his way, another 0 
those charming and inimitable prose-poems in tin 
form of a letter is written at St. Paul, 011 tin 
26th:— 

'‘Here we are in the ' East' again. ^ ^ ^ We are in perfect health 
^ and feel that wc are nearer home. St. Paul seems close to Ne\ 
York—nearer to Dobbs' Ferry. We liad a beautiful journey fror 


1 IngcrsoU once remarked, in elucidation of his ueecssitariaii philoi 
ophy of blaming no one for doing “ns he must*': “ I do not blame 
gourd for not being a cantaloupe, but I like cantaloupes.’* (vin478) 
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Helena—no dust—the plains as green as paradise—everything lovely, 
and along the road the larks were singing. We talk about you both. 
We say: ‘They are eating breakfast.’ ' It is bedtime now at Dobbs’ 
Ferry.’ ‘ They are probably in the garden.’ And so we go on gab¬ 
bling about the ones we love above all others in the wide world; and 
when I lie down at night I can hear Eva say: ’ Can you go to sleep ?' 
• Good night.’ ’ Do you feel well ? ’—Well, good night; and the voice 
sounds as though there were only love in the world. * * * ’’ 

And then—the arrival; but that, nndescribed by 
Ingersoll himself, is better left, b}? him who would 
write, to the reverential fancy of him who reads. 

“ How happy I was when the girls were babes! ” 
wrote Ingersoll to a nephew, on August 9, 1890. 
“ Well, I am happy still. I am now reaping the 
harvest of my life. The house is filled with affec¬ 
tion, and we are all really happy. I hope that you 
will be as joyous at 57 as I am now.” 

Another interesting indication that his happi¬ 
ness continued after his own babes, as such, were 
replaced by grandchildren is furnished by a “ frag¬ 
ment ” which was written on the first anniversary 
of Bva Ingersoll-Brown. The fragment also fur¬ 
nishes a glimpse of the playful, sunny spirit of its 
author in his home:— 

“ One year of perfect health—of countless smiles—of wonder and 
surprise—of growing thought and love—was duly celebrated on this 
day, and all paid tribute to the infant queen. There were whirling 
things that scattered music as they turned—and boxes filled with 
tunes—and curious animals of whittled wood—and ivory rings with 
tinkling bells—and little dishes for a fairy-feast—horses that rocked, 
and bleating sheep and monstrous elephants of painted tin. A baby- 
tender, for a tender babe, garments of silk and cushions wrought with 
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flowers, and pictures of lier mother when a habe-^-and silver dishes 
for another year—and coacli and four and train of cars—and bric-a- 
brae for a baby's house—and last of all, a pearl, to mark her first 
round year of life and love." (xii 353) 


Quite as interesting, for the same reasons, is tlie 
following letter, written five years later 

“ Tin: Akmncjton, 

'«Hot Si’UING.s, Auic., Feby t6th, 1898. 

“ Dear Eva and Ronmu; 

“ We received your sweet letter tins mnrninj^, and we are glad to 
hear that you love u.s and want us to come home. \Vc will see you 
in a few days and tell you wlu-re we have been and what we have 
seen. We have been over llic prairie.s and Ijridg-tts, and through the 
forests, and in the towns and cities. We have seen thousands ol 
nien, women, and children, and lots of babes; but we have seen nc 
girl and l)oy as sweet as you. This is a beautiful day, and Grandms 
and I are going to take a walk. 7 ‘he sun is shining, and the sky i; 
blue as Robbie's eyes and as bright as Eva's sinile. Wc love yo\ 
both and would like to hug and kiss you this monui\g. Kiss mammi 
and papa for us, and tell tltcm to be gtiod—as gtaul as you are, am 
that will be good cnougln I hoj^e you had good dreams last night 
Hope you have had the cow mended, and that all the dolls and animal: 
are well—tliat no legs are broken. As soon as 1 get back I will ea 
some baked apples with you and give yon )>olli a lot of whipped cream 
We will have gay times. Clive our love to grandmother Parker, am 
to Eva Farrell and her mother, and to aunt Maud, and Judy with ht 
beautiful 7 iost\ and to Annie. 

“ Weil, good-bye. Love and kisses for you both. Your letter 
make us happy. 

“ We love you. 

"Grandma and Grandpa." 

The pecuniary features of IiigersolPs domesti 
philosophy were carried out in a very cliaracteristi 
way. One of the drawers of a particular bureai 
served as a household bank, the contents of wbid 
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were replenished from time to time with odd 
amounts—greater or less, as circumstances might 
prompt. Without key or accountant, this unique 
monetary institution, with one depositor, was equally 
accessible to all. Wife and children were simply 
told by husband and father, that what was his was 
theirs. He did this that they might be free from 
the necessity of asking for money. He desired 
that their pecuniary liberty, so to speak, as well as 
their liberty in all other respects, should be abso¬ 
lute. At the same time, as regards his children, 
he preferred, for ethical reasons, that they should 
not have the actual handling of money—lest they 
might come to care for it in itself. Instead, there¬ 
fore, of being put to the necessity of availing them¬ 
selves of the very liberty which they so well knew 
was theirs, namely, the privileges of the “ house¬ 
hold bank,” they were accompanied to the “shops” 
and there told to select what’they wished. 

The ethical result of this method was the very 
one that their father had hoped to attain. The 
children, knowing that they were at liberty to 
draw upon the common fund at any time, rarely 
did so,—rarely had money in their personal pos¬ 
session,—and, consequently, never acquired the 
mental attitude which tends to make of money a 
fetich. Similarly with re,spect to the things that 
money could procure: knowing that they might 
have whatever they chose, they seldom asked for 
anything, and never for anything unreasonable. 
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In fact, tliey were very economical, it being their 
constant aim to avoid putting any unnecessary 
burden upon tbeir noble and generous father. 
Tlieir solicitude in tins regard was also manifest 
in the care of tilings with which they or the house¬ 
hold in common had already been provided. Here 
again, knowing that if they chanced to break or 
mar a doll or a dish or a piece of furniture no 
blame would attach, they were unusually careful; 
and when such an accident did occur, they felt it 
even to the keenest sorrow. All this could only 
have been due to the ideal relations which they en¬ 
joyed—to affection, justice, and freedom—to the 
restraint of liberty. 

Very often, at the conclusion of lectures in 
which Ingersoll had set forth his doctrine of do¬ 
mestic finance, people would gather about him and 
say that they could never treat their children as 
he had taught. 

“ Why,” some man would declare, “ my children 
would rob me—bankrupt me! ” 

“ That would be because you had not treated 
them rightly at the start,” Ingersoll would reply, 
in effect. “ But take your children aside and have 
a good honest talk with them. Tell them thal 
you are going to give them a little liberty, and 
that if they do not abuse it, it will continue.” 

Sometimes the advice given in the lectures them 
selves required no supplemental remarks. Tc 
mention a case in point: A United States senatoi 
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from one of the Pacific states had disowned his 
daughter in his will, because she married contrary 
to his wishes. He had not spoken to her for 
twenty years. It chanced that Ingersoll visited 
the senator’s place of residence and delivered The 
Liberty of Man, Woman, and Child. After hear¬ 
ing the latter, the aged senator went home and 
wrote to his daughter. Pie told her that he had 
just heard a lecture which had convinced him that 
he was “ an old fool.” He begged her forgiveness, 
and asked that she come to him. But he did not 
await her arrival: he took a carriage that night 
and drove to her home, a long distance, reaching 
his destination at some unseemly hour. 

The ennobling eifect of the lecture just men¬ 
tioned has often been remarked. It has been said, 
for instance, that a man on his way home from 
hearing it would, if possible, purchase some gift or 
other for his family. 

An intimate associate of Ingersoll has stated, 
that he himself was never able to sit with the audi¬ 
ence during a delivery of the lecture, without being 
moved to tears, because he knew that its every 
word came straight from the orator’s heart, and 
was lived during every moment of his life. 

The wife of a certain prominent citizen of Illi¬ 
nois, although herself a Christian, would never 
permit a detractor of Ingersoll to go unrebuked in 
her presence, because the latter’s influence upon 
her husband had been so elevating and ennobling. 
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Tlie i-einainiiig space of tliis volume miglit be 
devoted to similar cases and incidents. But enough 
concerning tliis single pliasc of Ingcrsoll’s character. 
For it is already evident, that the influence of his 
teachings and of his great personality, radiating 
beyond the ideal circle in which he dwelt, made 
for the domestic ideal in the remotest parts of the 
continent. 

Hardly less notable than his devotion to his 
family was his devotion to his friends. His heart, 
his purse, his house, his great prestige, his most 
arduous intellectual endeavors, were freely theirs. 
Probably no other man ever had greater capacity 
for friendship. To know him was to be his friend 
forever. 

Innumerable as were his misguided enemies, his 
personal friends were legion. And what a miscel¬ 
laneous assembly they would have maclel They 
represented nearly every race, every reputable vo¬ 
cation, every social stage. In official life, they 
ranged from president to messenger, from general 
to private, from admiral to landsman ; in commerce, 
from the president of the great railway-system to 
the clerk ; in literature, from the poet to the penny- 
a-liner. Inventors, jurists, physicians, painters, 
actors, musicians, were his friends; and all loved 
him with wondrous devotion. Fach of them who 
survives can say, wdth Mark Itvain : “liiswasa 
great and beautiful spirit; he was a man—all man, 
from his crown to his foot-soles. My reverence for 
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him was deep and genuine. I prized his affection 
for me, and returned it with usury.” 

Whether in Peoria, in Washington, or in New 
York, the home of lugersoll was an attractive and 
ever-welcoming center. Indeed, few were his nota¬ 
ble contemporaries who had not experienced the rare 
delights of an evening there. For it was not, like 
so many other luxurious homes, a rendezvous for the 
mentally commonplace. Its attractions were for 
individualities—for such as have, in all ages and 
lauds, been accustomed to think and to act. They 
jwssessed little capacity for polite fatuities and the 
private affairs of others ; and even had they inclined 
to the latter, they would have been wasting their 
precious hours. For their host entertained a most 
hearty dislike for social gossip. It was utterly be¬ 
neath him. ‘ It is just as easy to be familiar with 
the history of Julius Csesar,’ he would say, in effect, 
‘ as to be familiar with the affairs of your next-door 
neighbor.’ Flence the topics of conversation were 
of the most substantial and engaging sort. They 
would have interested women like de Stael and 
George Bliot, and men like Voltaire, Goethe, Burns, 
Huxley, Bmerson, and Lincoln. How much they 
interested men of lesser note is a matter of social 
history. Thus in Washington, of a Sunday eve¬ 
ning (always the “ at-home” evening of the Inger- 
solls), men of national and international reputation 
—prominent members of the House and of the Sen¬ 
ate, members of the Cabinet, etc.—invariably formed 
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part of tlie circle of wliicli the great orator was the 
magnetic center. During " presidential years,” ii 
was not unusual to find in the Ingersoll drawing 
room a half dozen prospective candidates for tin 
presidency, absorbed in the discussion of curren 
political questions. 

Needless to state, that, in the Ingersoll doniesth 
circle, there was not only the most generous ma 
terial hospitality; there was genuine intellectua 
hospitality,—something which, alas, too rarely pre 
vails in the home. A prominent intellectual mai 
who was a frequent caller at the Great Agnostic’: 
used to remark, that it was the only place where h 
felt free to express his real convictions on all matter 
whatsoever. He had found, at last, with true af 
predation, a circle in which he not only could ex 
press his honest thoughts without oITense to anyon 
else, but in which he must express them, if hewoul 
enjoy the highest respect of all its members. 

If we consider the immensity of Ingersoll’s pei 
sonality, his encyclopedic knowledge, his charm c 
presence and conversation, we need not tax th 
fancy to conceive something of the delights of ai 
evening at his fireside. There are individuals wli 
would minify those delights, as far as Ingersoll' 
conversation is concerned, by charging that he wa 
not a thinker. The truth is, that he was one of th 
profoundest of thinkei'S. Thei'e were few if an 
subjects of hirman interest on which he had nc 
thought deeply, and on which he was not prepare 
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instantly to express an opinion, wiietlier from 
the rostrum or from his seat by the hearth. In this 
he had schooled himself from youth. But it was 
his misfortune, that he was neither solemn in manner 
nor ambiguous in expression. If he had only been 
void of humor, and if his language could only have 
been misunderstood, he would have been universally 
regarded as profound. Perspicuity, especially if 
wedded to humor, has ever been the enemy of phil¬ 
osophic fame. 

Despite the depth and the range of his original 
thought, he read the thoughts of others. It was 
said by Schopenhauer, that if one wished to become 
a fool, one should pick up a book at every spare 
moment. This advice evidently is not always to be 
relied on; for very rarely did Ingersoll pass a leisure 
hour without a book. 

In this connection should be specially mentioned 
two features of his remarkable mentality. The first 
was the faculty of divining just where to extract 
“ the pith and marrow ” of the matter before him. 
Surprising as it would sound to his anti-theological 
critics, it is said by those who know best that there 
seemed to be some sort of good demon in attendance 
to guide him forthwith to the most interesting and 
profitable parts. He would read a page at a glance, 
and yet he never appeared to be in a hurry. ’ 

The other feature of mentality to which I have 
referred was memory. He never forgot what he 
read. Mr. Baldwin, editor of the Peoria SiaK is 
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authority for the statement that Ingersoll oi 
repeated from memory, without liesitatioii or eri 
and with -perfect elocutionary effect, upwards 
thirty separate poems which he had read, on i 
same day, for the first time, in the train betw( 
Chicago and Peoria. Mr. Baldwin, unobserved 
Ingersoll, held a copy of the poems during the n 
tatiou, which was instigated by a Mr. Breed, in 
drug-stoi'e, in Peoria. 

Considering the attributes here briefly indicat 
it is hardly surprising that IngersoH’s intini 
friends declare, as their conviction, that ‘if 
private conversations could have been preserved 
would have been better to let the writings go.’* 
have been with him on a hundred political p! 
forms,” says Colonel Clark E. Carr." ‘‘I h 
heard him many times in literary addresses, alwi 
thrilled and moved by such eloquence as co 
‘ haunt the heart, rouse the passions, lull ramp; 
multitudes, scatter to dust the thrones of bin 
and effect more wonders than the grandest clio 
or the deftest pen,’ and still it always seemec 
me that Colonel Ingersoll was more sublime 
conversation than anywhere else. As Macau 
says, the life of Dr. Johnson is the biograpli) 
biographies. Splendid as this biography is, { 

^Ingersoll (he Man^ a paniplilct» by Clarence S. Brown, al 
associate. P. 5. 

* Address delivered before the survivors of the Eleventh Illi 
Cavalry, Studebaker Hall, Chicago, Aug. 6, 1899. 
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encliautiiig as are its pages, it lias always seemed 
to me since I came to know Colonel Ingersoll well, 
that if some Boswell could have been his constant 
companion to jot down every day the incidents and 
what he said in every position and relation of life, 
he would be able to give to the world a volume 
more interesting than Boswell’s Li/g of Johnson.^'' 
On several occasions Ingersoll’s stenographic 
secretaries, evidently sharing this opinion, endeav¬ 
ored to suit their action thereto, as far as preserving 
the conversation was concerned; but they were 
always prevented from doing so. His inherent 
modesty would promptly assert itself, as it invari¬ 
ably did in matters of personal biography, and he 
would say: “ I can’t allow that,” “ You will have 
to stop that.” And so, for the most part, those 
wondrous words of philosophy, of wit and wisdom, 
of humor and pathos, were lost to the world, and 
will live but a few brief years in the minds of a 
fortunate few. 

However, with many other words of like nature, 
addressed to friends through the medium of writing, 
it has happily been different, as the following 
letters show. They are typical of their author in 
the several moods disclosed. 


ON RECEIVING A PRESENT OF A VEST. 


"Peoria, Oct. 21, 1863. 


" J. IV. Proctor, Esq. 

“ Dear Friend ; Day before yesterday Messrs. Mawhynter & 
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French, of this city, lianded me an elegant vest, for which, as they 
informed me, I was indebted to you, 

“ I must say that I think you made a good investment, at least for 
me, 1 thank you for your kindness and hope that you may live long 
in the enjoyment of all the vestal virtues of life; that your vested 
rights may never be wrested from you, at le.ast without legal investiga¬ 
tion. I also hope that after your death you will not long be kept in 
the vestibule of the better world, but be allowed to enter heaven at 
once. 

“ In conclusion, I am in favor of prosecuting the war until not a 
vestige remains of the rebellion, 

“Yours truly, 

R. G, Ingersoll. 

“Remember me to Dr. McDowell and family.” * 


DECLINING AN INVITATION TO THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY 
DINNER OF THE CLOVER CLUB, PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA, JANUARY 28, 1883 (to colonel 
THOMAS DONALDSON). 

“ I regret that I cannot be ‘ in clover ' with you on the 28th instant. 

“A wonderful thing is clover! It means honey and cream,~that 
is to say, industry and contentment,—that is to say, the happy bees 
in perfumed fields, and at the cottage gate ' bos ' the bountiful serenely 
chewing satisfaction's cud, in that blessed twilight pause that like a 
benediction falls between all toil and sleep. 

“This clover makes me dream of hnppy hours ; of childhood's rosy 
cheeks; of dimpled bal)es; of wholesome, loving wives; of honest 
men; of springs and brooks and violets and all there is of stainless 
joy in peaceful human life. 

“A wonderful word is 'clover' I Drop the 'c,' and you have the 

I Mr. Proctor, then n resident of Lewistowii, Fulton County, Ill,, had 
prevailed upon Ingersoll to visit Lewistown and deliver a speech to 
counteract the anti-war senUnient which wa.s rife in I'lilton County, 
and had endeavored to induce the speaker to accept compensation 
for his services. Failing in the latter, Mr. Proctor went to Ingersoll’s 
tailors, in Peoria, and ordered the vest as a surprise, Dr. McDowell 
was IngersolVs host at Ivewistown. 
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ppiest of mankind. Drop the ‘ r/ and ‘ c,’ and you have left the 
ily thing that makes a heaven of this dull and barren earth. Drop 
e ‘r ’ and there remains a warm, deceitful bud that sweetens breath 
,d keeps the peace in countless homes whose masters frequent 
jbs. After all, Bottom was right: 

“ ‘ Good hay, sweet hay, hath no fellow.' 

“ Yours sincerely and regretfully. 

“R. G. INGERSOLL. 

“Washington, D. C., January i6, 1883.” 


ON RECEIVING A PRESENT OF OPALS. 


“ November 26, 1885. 

MY DEAR Mr. JOHNSTON : 

“ A thousand thanks for your beautiful gift. Had I dreamed of 
)ur doing any such thing, I should never have spoken of the jewels, 
ow I can only express my surprise, my thanks, and ask you and 
[rs. Johnston to come and see them and us. 

Diamonds are cold as intellect; rubies, warm and selfish as desire; 
ut the ominous opal, with its imprisoned fire, is a combination of 
ead and heart—of brain and blood—a mingling of purity and pas- 
on—virtue glorified by love. 

“Thanking you again and again, and again, saying Come and 
se us, 

“ I remain, 

“ Yours always, 

** R. G. INGERSOLL. 


“y. H, Johnston, Esq'* 


ACKNOWLEDGING A GIFT OF CIGARS. 

“ 117 East 2ist Street, 

“Gramercy Park, April 14, 1899. 

‘My Dear Major Smith : 

“ To-day I opened a box of cigars and found your letter. I read it 
ind said; ‘ He certainly was good to me.’ I am smoking one now, 
ind there starts over me a sense of gratitude—a feeling that I have a 
riend—that 1 am not forgotten. Let them say what they will, there 
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is in tobacco the essence, the aronnx of friendship. The 'pipe of 
peace’ is not a savage fancy—it is a civilized and scientific fact 
Tobacco is social. It is a luediutu of ineiual exchange. The doctors 
may say that it sliortens life but the longer life is without it, the 
zoorse it is. The preachers say that to use it is wicked. The reason, 
and the only one they have, for saying this is that it gives us joy 
For my own part, I had railier smoke one cigar tlian to hear two 
sermons. In fact I had ratiier chew ' green twist' than to read the 
best chapter in Leviticus. 

*' But whether smoke shortens life or not, whether it puts my soul 
in peril or not, I send you a thousand thanks for sending me a box of 
temptations—from whiclx my sincere prayer is not to be delivered. 
I will smoke and think of you. 

" Your.s always, 

" R. G. INGERSOLL." * 


PRESENTING A COPY OF l.ES MIsfORAliLES, 


“ New York, Dec. 30,1885. 

“ Dear Palmer : 

" I send you the greatest novel in the world—a novel filled with 
philosophy, beauty, pallios—with all tliat i.s tender, heroic, and 
dramatic. You will (ind all the lights and shadows that fall upon the 
heart—all the buds and blossoms, and all llie witliered leaves, that 
belong to Hope and Memory. 

“ This novel goes over the whole field of liuman experience—war, 
religion, ])olitics, love, government, crime, ])unishment, education, 
history, and prophecy. It is filled with the tlivinc—that is to say, 
with ])ity, with love, Tlic good bishop, the sublime convict, the pure 
‘sister’ Siinplice, the purer Fanline—all lliesc conlracliclions, are 
higher forms of truth. 

“No man can read this book without becoming much better or 
much worse. This great light will either illumine the soul, or deepen 
the shadow. 

“You will read it with wonder and tears. 

“You will finish it with a sigh, 

“ R. G. INGERSOLL” * 

’ From The Tmth Seeker^ July 24, 1909. 

* Ibid. 
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TO TI-IR SISTER OF MRS. JOHN C. INGERSOLL, ON THE 
DEATH OF HER AGED FATHER. 


*My Dear Mamie: 


“January 6th, '89. 


“ I know how pathetic death is, and how sudden it always seems, 
ind how lonely and dark the whole world grows, I know that you 
lave had anxious days, and nights filled with terror. You needed 
rompany. It was an awful experience to wait for the coming of death, 
Yell, it is all over, and the peace of the infinite has fallen on another 
>f the sons of men. It is not an occasion for sorrow. He had lived 
us life—the spring, the summer, the autumn, and the last days of 
vinter. For him there could not be another spring. The drama was 
lone, and the curtain fell; and yet I know that death fills all with 
;orrow. I hope, my dear girl, that the sunlight will fall upon your 
leart again. Give my love to your mother, and believe me, as ever, 

“ Your affectionate uncle, 

“ Robert." 


TO MR, JOHN G. MILLS, ON THE DEATH OF HIS FATHER. 

“Washington, D. C., May 13, 1881. 

‘My Dear Mr. Mills: 

“ I know how poor, weak, and worthless all words are, and forever 
nust be, in the presence of death. I know from experience that 
luman sympathy is ‘ balm for hurt minds,' and I want you to know 
hat you have mine. After all, there is only the difference of a few 
)eals of the heart between the living and the dead. A little more 
inxiety, a few more moments of gladness, a few more tears, and the 
iniversal fate will be ours. I know what it is to see a father dead, 
ind I now feel that I would like to press your hand. 

** Yours always, 

“ R. G. INGERSOLL." * 

lu dealing with strangers, as in intercourse with 
‘riends, Ingersoll ever manifested the most admir- 


* Courtesy of ■ Joseph Ambrose Thompson, M. D., Hyattsville, Md- 
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ions who, as strangers, sought his wise and kindly 
ounsel. 

One of the best proofs of moral greatness and 
nental largeness is absence of caste and of racial, 
eligioiis, and political prejudice. Ingersoll had 
lone of these—was not prejudiced against the in- 
[ividual. Take the two worst forms of prejudice, 
—racial and religious. With reference to the 
atter, he said;— 

Understand me. I hate Methodism, and yet I know hundreds of 
plendid Methodists. I hate Catholicism, and like Catholics. I hate 
isanity but not the insane." (i 463) 


He was as generous with the orthodox Catholic, 
,s an individual, as he was with the dogmatic 
.theist. As to racial prejudice: he would have 
reated a negro evangelist with as much considera- 
ion as he would Professor Huxley, if not more; 
or the former would have excited his pity. He 
ras graciously afidicted with the colorblindness of 
rue democracy. Like so many other members of 
he negro race, the late Frederick Douglass has 
urnished most interesting evidence of this. On 
)age 560 of his Life and Times, he says;— 


“A dozen years ago, or more [1868 or earlier], on one of the 
rostiest and coldest nights I ever experienced, I delivered a lecture 
1 the town of Elmwood, Illinois, twenty miles distant from Peoria, 
t was one of those bleak and flinty nights, when prairie winds pierce 
,ke needles, and a step on the snow sounds like a file on the steel 
eeth of a saw. My next appointment after Elmwood was on Monday 
ight, and in order to reach it in time, it was necessary to go to Peoria 
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the night previous, so as to take an early morning train t 
onlyaccomphshthis by leaving Elmwood after .ny lecture 

foi there was no Sunday train. So a little before the hn ^ 
my train was expected at Elmwood, I started for the 
friend Mr. Brown, the gentleman who had kindly entertain°ecl'^'*i"'’' 
>ng my stay. On the way I said to him, ■ I am gob ! m f ' 
something like a real dread of the place. J exnect tol, ^ 
walk the streets of that city all night to keep from fi^ 
him that - the last time I was theix. I cou d d ^ 

hotel and I fear I shall meet a similar exclusion to-nigSt ’ m 7 J 
was visibly affected by the statement and for some im. 'r*' 
At last, as if discovering a way out of a painful situation iTe'^s t 
know a man in Peoria, should the hotels be clo.Ji ^ 

who would gladly open his doors to you-a man wb 7 wiT^°'^ 
at any hour of the night, and in any weather and ibm 

G.I.'.wi.,„i„ 1,,,0 ‘ “rj 

.1 .i.ej -rr 

Ml. Ingersoll, and that he will be glad to welcome von nt ■ i 
at cock-crow,’ I became much iinerested bv thk de 
Ingersoll Fortunately I had no occasion for d turbid dm f 
family. I found quarters for the night at the bed hd ^ 

-orningl resolved to knovf nmi-e is 
noted • mfidel.' I gave him an early call, for I wTs " 0^0 h”' , 

‘"goo?;in tdmen ’ ^ ^ 

sunshine in his face, and honest, manly kindne^ n h' 

one who possessed these qualities tharmornin^ I -I T,' 

come from Mr. Infrersoll nnrl KJc r m i * i I received a wel- 

«or<Ii.l ,0 ti" bruleT ' « J • 

stranger, and one whicli I rm t“td storm-beaten 

Porhaps ,I,er„e,e cil «PP«date. 

Pso,;.\t.\™brbl^e re n 

gracious manner. In charitv r inThm, 1 . " received m the same 

such ministers and such families bur'l ’T ‘f 

1. n, termer .Isit. .b. ^L^rbad Z^Zt^ZV" 

Braides this appreciative expression, Mr. Doug- 
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s is said to have stated, that, of all the great 
a of his personal acquaintance, there had been 
y two in whose presence he could be without 
ling that he was regarded as inferior to them— 
raham Lincoln and Robert G. Ingersoll. 

)n the day of the latter’s death, a negro waiter 
he Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, having indicated to 
: of the guests, by word and manner, that he 
2 waiter) was feeling “ powerful bad,” the follow- 
colloquy took place:— 

’ I’ve lost a good friend to-day. Oh! a very 
id friend,” explained the waiter. 

Indeed,” said the guest. “ Who was it ? ” 
Colonel Ingersoll, sir; Colonel Ingersoll.” 

Was he your friend ? ” 

He was, indeed, sir ; he was my friend, one of 
best of them, sir. He always used me as a 
itleman. Colonel Ingersoll did. He never knew 
2ther my skin was black or white.” 

['lie last sentence could be truthfully uttered by 
ry other colored man with whom Ingersoll came 
loutact. Whether in private, or in the rostrum, 
oil the field of battle, the negro never had a 
er friend. 

n the bestowal of charity, Ingersoll was quite 
careless of race, color, and creed as in the be- 
«ral of friendship. His beneficence compassed 
This is so w'idely known, despite the modesty 
Ich he exercised, and so many incidental refer- 
:es to it were made in previous chapters, that, to 
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answer here in the affirmative the query as to 
whether he practised the charity which he advo- 
cated, seems all but needless. One would think 
that his benevolence, inseparably blended as it is 
with the most cherished memories of him, would 
live even if left wholly to tradition. Certain it is, 
that the declaration of Hamlet has proven false for 
once:— 

# there's hope a great man's memory may outlive his life 
half a year; but by'r lady, he must build churches then « 


Still, it may not be well to place implicit confidence 
in tradition. 

It is peculiarly interesting', that the Great 
Agnostic’s sentiments on the unfortunate had 
been perfectly expressed for him in a prayer— 
“ the best ” that he “ ever read ”—the prayer of 
Lear upon the heath ;— 


“Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your unhoused heads, your unfed sides, 

Your looped and windowed raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? Oh, I have ta'en 
Too little care of this. Take physic, pomp; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feci, 

That thou may'st shake the superflux to them, 

And show the heavens more just," 

Yet, notwithstanding his admiration for this mar¬ 
velous deliverance, he himself declared ;— 

“ The hands that help are better far 
Than Ups that pray." 
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He used to say that he did uot understand how 
e could live in possession of great wealth where 
ausands were starving, any more than one could 
ep a pile of lumber on the beach and watch 
jusands drown in the sea. And he acted in per- 
:t accord with these sentiments. A gentleman 
10 was intimately acquainted with lugersoll’s 
!vate affairs remarked to the author, while Inger- 
1 was yet living: “ The world will never know 
; extent of ‘ the Colonel’s ’ benefactions. He will 
t permit it to be known while he lives ; and after 
is dead, no one will be able to believe the truth 
Dut it, even if divulged by his family.” 
rire sufferings of the poor and wretched filled 
I heart with anguish. It was an unwritten law, 
it no one should go hungry from his door. It 
morally certain, that he never turned a deaf ear 
poverty. It is just as certain, that he was con- 
utly imposed upon. Some of his friends, feel- 
r sure of this, used to advise him to mingle more 
Igmeut with his charity. To such he replied: 
'he trouble with most people is, that they mingle 
much ‘ judgment ’ with their charity that it is 
irly all ‘ judgment.’ ” And so his responses to 
i countless appeals that reached him in various 
ys, from all sides, were practically indiscrimi- 
te. He said that he should rather be deceived a 
sen times, than that one poor soul should suffer 
•ough mistaken suspicion, 
rhough Ingersoll gave his dollars by hundreds 
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and thousands, it was not the size of his individual 
gifts that proved most clearly his beneficent quali- 
ties: it was the number and the spirit of those 
gifts—the countless acts which he performed, in 
private, with the understanding that they were not 
to become generally known, and which, in fact, did 
become known to only a few. 

As has so often been observed by his detractors, 
he founded no college or asylum. He was too 
busy with the individual. He never experienced, 
nor cared to experience, the haughty, egotistic sat¬ 
isfaction of one who sees his own name chiseled 
amid the cold embellishments of architecture; but 
a thousand times he heard the words, or saw the 
tears, of those who, in need, felt the warmth of his 
heart. To assist the ragged, hungry, and despair¬ 
ing wretch of the street; to make a substantial gift 
to some man or woman grown prematurely old 
with menial toil; to relieve the necessities of some 
poor girl, some clerk or student; to care for the 
mother and child that death has left with naught 
but tears ; to sympathize with the failures,—the 
victims,—of nature; to uplift the fallen; to pity 
even the criminal and despised—to do all these, 
as did Ingersoll, is to demonstrate, not merely 
“philanthropy,” but the possession of as tender and 
noble a heart as ever throbbed in human breast. 

Even should we decline to ascribe to Ingersoll 
higher attributes than are ordinarily implied by 
“philanthropic,” we should still be bound to in- 
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lire, in simple fairness, whether he could well 
ive been more so. For a score of years, his an- 
Lxal income ranged from fifty thousand to one 
iiudred and fifty thousand dollars. He did not 
ssipate nor gamble, and yet did not own a foot of 
irth, nor even the house in which he died; and 
is personal property did not exceed in value ten 
lousand dollars. Fie had often made that much 
I a day or two. With the income of a prince, he 
,ed ill comparative poverty. What had become 
' his money ? Such of it as had not been lavished 
1 his loved ones had been given to others; If we 
iply the term “ philanthropist ” to one who gives 
part of his possessions, expecting, in return, 
mor in this world, and a reward in another, what 
Tin shall we apply to him who gave all, expect- 
ig neither of these ? 

In this connection, both justice and accuracy re- 
lire a word of comment upon the assertion, fre- 
lently made, that Ingersoll cared nothing for 
oiiey. It implies, of course, that his monetary 
merosity was not generosity at all. Now, it is 
ue that he did not care for money for money’s 
ike; that he did not make a fetich of money. He 
d not care for a dollar, nor, appreciably, for a 
lousand dollars; but he cared for a million dollars 
-not for what it is in itself, but for the comforts 
id luxuries which it brings. And no one had the 
ipacity to enjoy them more than he. In this 
mse, he cared a great deal for money. 
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In considering liis ministrations to i-h. . 
nate, it would be impossible to give due 
Ins personality without mentioufug a remark 
faculty to which as yet I have not alluded ' 
to his influence over the insane. ^ 

For instance, during his early lecral • 

I linois, an old coal-miner, surnamed Thomas 
visited at his (Thomas’) house by three men ’ 
supposed to have been strikers, a strike then L 
in progress. The old man, fearing that thev 
come to take his life, fired from a window and kiir.1 
one omern. In a trial for murder, Ti^ll!^ 
fended Thomas, who was acquitted. But he shn n 
became iusane--from remorse, it was said. At tiS 
e was quite ratonal; at others, violent. Awa ^ 
the calnmtive influence exerted upon him by tlie 
personality of Ingersoll, he soon came to regar d 
latter as his protector. And so, at the appfolfi o 
a mental attack, he would leave his lionm on the 
Kickapoo, and, accompanied by his scraggy old dosr 
go straight to Ingersoll’s house, in Pwia Hp 
would follow the latter to his office, aud remain til 
Ingersoll went ho.ue; then he would sit all nj 
on he veranda-always perfectly contented solo J 
M he was near to Ingersoll, but wild with fear if 
tl ey became separated by any considerable distance 
In a few days the mental storm having subsided' 

fi e W 1 fatthful old dog would trnd^ge backt 
Kickapoo,—to return again in a few months 
perhaps, perhaps not for a year. ’ 
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Ingersoll was once riding in a train, near Worces- 
;er, Mass., lie being seated alone, when a strange 
[nan who had been eyeing him intently for some 
:ime, approached and asked permission to sit with 
liim. “ You look so restful,” he said to Ingersoll, 
by way of excuse. Presently he commenced to pour 
ills confidences into lugersoll’s ears, stating, among 
ither things, that he had just escaped from an 
isylum, to which he was sent because the doctrine 
af hell-fire, taught him by his mother, made him 
insane. Remarkable coincidence—a victim of the 
idea of infinite revenge appealing to its arch enemy 
for comfort and protection ! Strange confirmation of 
the Great Agnostic’s assertion, that one who really 
believes in everlasting punishment will go insane 1 

Believing that the mentally unbalanced, like 
others, are amenable to kindness, Ingersoll, as a 
rule, did not unnecessarily question their vagaries 
or delusions. On at least one occasion, however, 
his method was humorously different from this. 
He was again riding in a train, when a strange 
man suddenly came to his seat and asked : 

“ Do you know God? ” 

Instantly recognizing that his questioner was in¬ 
sane, Ingersoll replied,—with face as solemn as a 
tombstone: “ No: I don’t know God, but I know 
Mrs. God.” 

The lunatic’s countenance, as he momentarily 
stared at Ingersoll, assumed, it is said, a look which 
unmistakably indicated that in its owner’s opinion 
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he was not the only crazy man in that car 1 Com- 
pletely nonplussed, he straightway took his seat, 
preserving unbroken silence as long as the two 
occupied the same car. 

These are but a few of the many instances wliicli 
might be cited to show that Ingersoll possessed - 
and, too, quite in addition to his tact and wit—an 
unusual power over the unfortunate individuals 
concerned. It was doubtless simply a particular 
manifestation of that general feeling of trust and 
confidence which he inspired, in greater or less 
degree, in all with whom he came in contact. 

His treatment of those misguided persons who 
assumed toward him the rdle of enemy affords 
ample proof of his mental largeness and magnanim- 
ity. Bitterly as he was hated by some, he never 
hated in return. In his great heart there was no 
room for malice. “ It is of no use to raise snakes 
in your bosom—you have to sleep with them,” he 
would say. And so he never indulged in a pectoral 
menagerie of any kind. Of course he did not claim 
to love his enemies, because he knew that it was 
impossible for him to love them ; and he believed 
it to be quite as impossible for others to love theirs. 
He did not believe in miracles, either physical or 
emotional; but he did believe in the “ reciprocity” 
of Confucius. Like that great sage and moralist, 
his practice was :— 

" For benefits return benefits; for injuries return justice, without 
admixture of revenge.” 
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A series of incidents that occurred in Illinois 
vill serve to illustrate not only his practice of this 
-ule of ethics, but the way in which he was so often 
nisuuderstood. 

A minister, during a call at Ingersoll’s home, 
jegaii to indulge in the usual clerical animadver- 
lious on Voltaire, for whom Ingersoll, as we have 
earned, entertained inordinate admiration and 
ove. The latter asked his reverend guest whether 
le had read the immortal Frenchman. The min¬ 
ster replied, that he had read everything that 
/oltaire wrote. Ingersoll doubted this, but said 
lothing to indicate his doubt. The conversation 
continued for a few minutes, when he went to his 
ibrary, and, returning with a book, read aloud a 
avorite selection. The minister expressed great 
idmiration for it, and inquired the name of its 
luthor. In silence, Ingersoll handed his visitor 
;he volume: it was Voltaire I In the breast of this 
Protestant clergyman of the prairies,—rendered 
/•ulnerable by pretence,—Ingersoll, in silence, had 
jierced as sharp a wound as Voltaire hiipself was 
vont to inflict with words in the breasts of the 
llatholic prelates of Europe. 

The clergyman straightway took his departure, 
ind subsequently preached a series of sermons 
;hat were both critical and abusive of the Great 
Agnostic. But the latter was as silent as when he 
landed the book to their prospective author. 

A few years later, the minister made it his privi- 
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lege to attend (in some town not far from Peoria) 
a political meeting at which lugersoll spoke. After 
the meeting, the minister made it his further 
privilege to occupy a seat in the conveyance by 
which the speaker returned to his hotel. Upou 
reaching the latter, the clergyman asked to see 
Ingersoll in private. Plis request granted, he ex¬ 
plained that he had grown somewhat, intellectually, 
since the incident concerning Voltaire; that he 
understood Ingersoll better, and wished to be for¬ 
given for having preached the abusive sermons. 
He was generously absolved from the sin.' 

This one sample of the immense totality of evi¬ 
dence, that lugersoll lived, in private, to his publicly 
professed ideal of the treatment of one’s enemies, 
must here suf&ce. It is obviously impracticable 
to do more than to indicate the conduct that was 
characteristic of him in this regard. 

The same is true concerning his practice of all 
the other ideals and precepts of his philosophy. 
Hence, the aim of this chapter has been, not a 
catalogue of acts, but a characterization. 

If the latter has been even partially realized, it 
has broirght us to the unmistakable and imavoid- 
able conclusion: That Ingersoll did “ practise 
what he preached ” ; that he was a perfect husband 
and father, a faithful, generoiis friend, a kind 

'Contrary to general understanding, this incident of visitor and 
Voltaire, here correctly narrated, has absolutely no connection with 
Ingersoll’s candidacy for the govcniorslup of Illinois^ 
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employer; that he was invariably courteous to 
strangers ; that he was a true philanthropist,— 
loving his fellow-inen regardless of race, or color, 
or creed,—doing his utmost for the poor and 
wretched, and pitying even the criminal and de¬ 
spised ; that he was just to his enemies—in short, 
that he was supreme in every relation of life ; and 
that, as we accepted Ingersoll’s philosophy after 
considering its precepts and doctrines, so now, 
having considered Tngersoll’s conduct, we must 
accept Ingcrsoll the philosopher—Ingersoll the 
man. 
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CHAPTKR XVIIL 

ms FACULTIES OF AUTISTIC AND m 
TELLECTUAL EXPEESSION 

H e WHO would rise to the full scope of 
lugersoll-s art, iu its varied manfeta. 
tions—oratory, poetry, prose—must Be 
familiar witli the elements of things. He miidf k» 
of no school or cult—must possess that elemental 

depth, Aat aversion to the provincial, that view of 
the ^universal, which invariably marks the mind of 
genius. In unison with the great eternal pulse 

of the universe must be the rhythm of his heart 
and brain. ^ 

But how are we to look upon the artistic side of 
Ingersoll? Shall he be viewed as an orator as a 
poet, or as a riietorician ? I answer: As none of 
lese in particular; for he was far more than any 
or all of them; he was an idealist,—one of the 
purest and sublimest that has lived. Back of 
every expression,-poetic, oratorical, or philosophi- 
cal,~was the ideal. This he worshiped. In 
the realm of art, he saw with faultless eye. So 
absolute was his devotion to the ideal; so keen, 
an yet so profound, his sense of symmetry, pro- 
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portion, harmony, that he clothed his thoughts in 
the noblest garb, shrinking from the inapposite, 
the inelegant, as surely as the magnet repels a 
scrap of lead. This made his art supreme. 

It is often remarked : “ That man was a great 
sculptor,” “ That man was a great painter,” when 
it should be said : “ A great idealist chiseled that 
statue,” “ A great idealist painted that picture.” 
Who can not chisel or paint ? But how many 
who chisel or paint or write or speak do so at the 
command of the ideal ? 

Every writer and every speaker unconsciously 
produces a perfect likeness of his physical and 
mental being—of himself. It is called his style. 
Critics sometimes assert that the style of so-and-so 
is “ artificial.” In the ultimate sense, this is er¬ 
roneous. Should a writer employ a borrowed style, 
it would not be his style, any more than an apple 
artificially attached to a twig of an orange-tree 
would be an orange. And no matter how suc¬ 
cessful he might be in deceiving others as to the 
genuineness of his style, he could never succeed 
in deceiving himself. 

We are here led to a most fitting comparison of 
two natural phenomena: the tree and its fruit— 
the author and his style. The analogy is unmis¬ 
takable, Neither literally nor figuratively do men 
gather grapes from thorns, nor figs from thistles. 
No one woiild have expected Daniel Webster—the 
Brobdingnagian frame, the leonine head with brow 
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overliauging cliff like tlie cavernous eyes and 
rugged lines below—to produce a Queen Mab. It 
required tlie slight figure, tlie girlish, sympathetic 
face, the intense bine eyes, the keen sensibilities 
the rare ethereal vision, of Shelley. 

Ingersoll, too, put his personality into his lines. 
His style, therefore, is not susceptible to compari- 
son—it is utterly unique I Should one of his 
marvelous pages be found on the sands of the 
Sahara, its author would be instantly recognizable. 

A vast majority of our race are substantially 
alike. They look alike, dress alike, act alike, 
think alike. Since they must inevitably, if un¬ 
consciously, infuse into their literary expression a 
part of their very selves, how can they but write 
alike ? Indeed, not only is the latter what we are 
led, by reason and analogy, to expect; it is pre¬ 
cisely what we establish by observation. Take the 
output in any branch of literature—contemporary 
periodical verse, for example. As far as individu¬ 
ality is concerned, the greater part of the periodical 
verse of the last decade, or of the preceding, could 
have been written by a single person. Between 
the styles (if “ styles ” there be) of almost any two 
of the scores of authors actually repi'esented, there 
is less difference than between the stjdes of the 
garments of any two of those authors, despite 
the proverbial pecuniary vicissitudes of literary 
fortune. Ingersoll himself described, all too faith¬ 
fully, this class of artists when he said;— 
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I, * # # Most writers suppress inclividuality. They wish to 
please the public. They flatter the stupid and pander to the prejudice 
of their readers. They write for the market, making books as other 
mechanics make shoes. They have no message, they bear no torch, 
they are simply the slaves of customers. 

“The books they manufacture are handled by ‘ the trade ’; they are 
regarded as harmless. The pulpit does not object; the young person 
can read the monotonous pages without a blush—or a thought. 

“On the title pages of these books you will find the imprint of the 
great publishers ; on the rest of the pages, nothing. These books 
might be prescribed for insomnia.” (iii 260) 

In striking contrast witli the many writers just 
described stand the few wlio are the glory of litera¬ 
ture not onl}'’, but of the human race,—the men and 
the women of genius. And, strange to say, or 
rather, natural to say, the former have always 
made, and are still making, with perhaps equal fre¬ 
quency, in reference to the latter, two contradictory 
assertions. About half of the mediocrities assert, 
that individuals of genius are the same as others; 
and this is perfectly natural, because mediocrity 
can scarcely be expected fully to comprehend its 
own limitations. A prisoner can see only the inner 
side of the confining wall—never the outer side nor 
the top. The other half of the mediocrities assert, 
that individuals of genius are absolutely different 
from others; and this, too, is perfectly natural, for 
the same reason. The truth is, that the genius is 
the same as others in everything except that in 
which he is a genius ; or, reversely, he differs from 
others in that only in which he is not a medioc¬ 
rity. 
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Witlioiit speculating as to tlie ultimate cause of 
tlie difference clistinguisliing liiiu (tlie futility of 
so speculating, in tlie pi'cseiit state of scientific 
knowledge, having been pointed in Chapter I), we 
may yet briefly concern ourselves with the differ¬ 
ence itself. The genius, then, has implicit coufi. 
deuce in himself; the mediocrity, conflclence iu 
others. The genius has learned little, and has 
little to learn; the mediocrity may have learned a 
great deal, but has a great deal to learn. The 
genius does not “suppress individuality”: he 
expresses it. He does not “ wish to please the 
public,” but himself,—his ideal. He does not 
“ flatter the stupid ” : he tries to arouse and en¬ 
lighten them. He does not “ pander to the preju¬ 
dice ” of his readers : he tries to destroy it. He 
does not “ write for the market,” but for posterity. 
He has a “ message ” ; he bears a “ torch ”; he is 
not a “ slave,” but free. His books, though they 
may be “ handled by ‘ the trade, ’ ” are not always 
“ regarded as harmless ” ; they are often regarded 
as dangerous. To them, “ the pulpit ” does “ ob¬ 
ject”; because, while “the yoirng person” can 
read them “ without a blush,” neither the young 
nor the old can read them without “ a thought.” 

So it was with Ingersoll and his works. And no 
one else in American literature, where the micro¬ 
cephalous deny him a place, has crowded more into 
a line. Many have occupied pages in expressing 
what he would have expressed in a paragraph. 
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He wrote, as a river runs. In the work of no 
other writer is to be found less evidence of effort. 
There is nothing to suggest the literary student,— 
the “ verbal varnisher and veneerer.” Preemi¬ 
nently the word-wizard of his century, the whole of 
rhetoric was rejuvenated by his genius. 

But thei'e is a particular quality of his style, 
which, although not yet recognized by the general 
reader, demands conspicuous attention,—and, in¬ 
deed, perhaps the most conspicuous attention,—in 
a just estimate of him as a literary artist. I refer 
to rhythm. For it is iindoubtedly true, as an ob¬ 
serving and distinguished critic has said, that Ing- 
ersoll, like Isocrates, was the first to perfect the 
prose rhythms of the language in which he sought 
expression. He possessed not only the imagina¬ 
tion, but the ear, of the born poet. Believing that 
the poets themselves have demonstrated rhyme to 
be a hindrance, rather than a help, in expressing 
the sublimest thought and feeling ; caring nothing 
For the greater part of that which passes as poetry; 
lud often putting upon it the stamp of ridicule, he 
carried unconsciously into his lines the enchanting 
splendor,—the resistless charm,—of metered rhyme, 
[t is this, more than any other single factor, which 
will one day compel impartial and unprejudiced 
critics to place him among the first, if not at the 
head, of the great masters of Bnglish prose. 

So naturally did his thoughts find harmonious 
expression, that scarcely a page of his finer produc- 
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tions fails to afford, here aud there, material for 
exquisite blank verse. 

Thus “The Warp and Woof,” only part of 
which (for spacial reasons) will be quoted, may be 
arranged so that the prevailing measure will be 
iambic pentameter;— 

The rise and set of sun, 

The birth and death of day, 

The dawns of silver and the dusks of gold, 

The wonders of the rain and snow, 

The shroud of winter and the many-colorcd rol)es of spring, 
The lonely moon with nightly loss or gain, 

The serpent lightning and the thunder’s voice, 

The tempest's fury and the brcatli of morn, 

The threat of storm and promise of the bow; 

Cathedral clouds with dome and spire,” etc. 

{^Prose-Poems and Selections, p. 63) 

And elsewhere, in iambic rbytlun, rendered more 
conspicuous by prosodical division aud capitaliza¬ 
tion, this charmiug picture of axitumu :— 

“ The withered banners of the corn are still, 

And gathered Helds are growing strangely wan, 

While death, poetic death, 

With hands that color what lliey touch, 

Weaves in the autumn wood 
Its tapestries of brown and gold.” 

{Prose-Poems and Selections, p. 265) 

Speaking of the part that myths have played 
in the evolirtion of religious thought, he says, in 
perfect iambic rhythm;— 
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•• They thrilled the veins of Spring with tremulous desire; 

Made tawny Summer's billowed breast the throne and home of love • 
Filled Autumn’s arms with sun-kissed grapes and gathered sheaves' 
And pictured Winter as a weak old king 

Who felt, like Lear upon his withered face, Cordelia’s tears.” (ii x) 

The following rhapsodical tribute to Shelley is 
so strikingly like what Poe defined as “ T/ie Rhyth¬ 
mical Creation of Beauty that, had it been written 
with ten syllables to the line, no more and no less, 
as it could have been, regardless alike of sense and 
rhythm, it would doubtless be called poetry:_ 

The light of morn beyond the purple hills— 

A palm that lifts its coronet of leaves above the desert's sands— 
An isle of green in some far sea— 

A spring that wails for lips of thirst— 

A strain of music heard within some palace wrought of cl reams— 
A cloud of gold above a setting sun— 

A fragrance wafted from some unseen sliore." (xii 354) 

Concerning Shakespeare’s understanding of hu¬ 
man nature, he expresses himself with a rhythm 
as wondrously beautiful as the molten undulations 
left by the sinking sun :— 

He knew the thrills and ecstasies of love, 

The savage joys of hatred and revenge. 

He heard the hiss of envy’s snakes 
And watched the eagles of ambition soar. 

There was no hope that did not put its star above his head— 

No fear he had not felt— 

No joy that had not shed its sunshine on his face.” (iii 21) 

Again of Shakespeare :— 
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“He walked the ways of mighty Rome, 

And saw great Ciesar wiUi his legioi\s in the held. 

He stood witli vast aiul motley tltrongs 

And waiclied the triumplts giveit to victorious men, 

Followed by uncrowned kings, the captured hosts, and all 
the spoils of ruthless war. 

He heard the shout that shook the Coliseum’s roofless walls 

When from the reeling gkidiator’s luind the .short sword fell, 

While from his bosom gushed the stream of wasted life." (iii 71' 

It will be observed, that, excepting a single Hn 
in the last, both of these Shakespearean quotation! 
like the one on yShclley, could be arranged in pe 
fectly regular bhuik verse, with five iambic fet 
(ten syllables) to the line. It will also be ol 
served, that, sliould they be ,so arranged, the 
sense would be marred, and they would lose ii 
souciance and rliytluuic beauty. What would I 
left ? And yet, had they been originally writte 
thus, by some professional poet schooled to .saci 
fice substance to mere traditional literary forr 
they would have been classed as poetry. Indee 
that this is precisely wbat would have occurre 
even had they possessed less of poetic quality tha 
they do, there is ample evidence. As inti'oductoi 
of a fragment of it, I quote :— 

" The red man came—the roaming hunter tribes, warlike and fien 
and tlie moimd-buildcrs vanished from the earth, The solitude 
centuries untold has settled where they dwelt. The prairie w 
hunts in their meadows, and liis fresli-diig den yawns liymypa 
The gopher mines the ground where stood their swarming cities.” 

Surely the average reader, chancing upon th 
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passage, would not suspect that he was being en¬ 
riched beyond the potencies of good prose: and 
yet, no less a judge of literature than William 
Cullen Bryant evidently regarded it as poetry ; for 
he wrote aud published it as such, in blank verse 
of just ten syllables, under the title The Prairies^ 
as follows:— 


'*The red man came— 

The roaming hunter tribes, warlike and fierce, 

And the mound-builders vanished from the earth. 
The solitude of centuries untold 
Has settled where they dwelt. The prairie wolf 
Hunts in their meadows, and liis fresh-dug den 
Yawns by my path. The gopher mines the ground 
Where stood their swarming cities." 


But let it be understood, that this passage is not 
quoted witli the object of asserting that it is not 
poetry, nor witli tlie purposive implication that the 
scores of productions in like form which might be 
quoted from other sources are not poetry. Rather 
is it quoted with the object of rendering the reader 
receptive to a question which I have had in mind 
for many years, and which I now ask, in simple 
justice: If that which, when transformed into 
prose, is indistinguishable from it may be retrans¬ 
formed into verse and legitimately called poetry, 
what term shall be applied to that which, although 
originally written as prose, contains imaginative, 
emotional, rhythmic, and tonal qualities unmis¬ 
takably placing it above and beyond good prose? 
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That is to ask, if the quotation from Bryant i- 
poetry, what are the quotations from Ingersoll' 
If Bryant and others of his school were poets, wlia 
was Ingersoll ? Tet us be candid ; let us be fair 
let us be sensible. 

Form is one thing; substance, or quality, qniti 
another. Form is not an alembic transmuting tin 
baser mental metals into gold. It does not creat 
—it is created. It cannot change prose to poetrji 
nor poetry to prose. Volumes of prose have beei 
written as poetry ; volumes of poetry, as prose. 

The truth is, that, of all the elements of recog 
nized poetic form, only one is absolutely indis 
pensable to poetry—rhythm. There may be ver 
great poetry without rhyme, aud without perfec 
meter; but poetry without rhythm is not poetry 
it is mere verse. It is a heart that docs not beat— 
a stream without cataracts—a willow that does no 
wave—a bird without wings—a star that does no 
shine. 

This indispensable element of poeti-y,—this ii 
definable something that haunts with enchantin; 
spell the golden temple of enraptured song,—i 
apparent in all of Ingersoll’s finer work. C 
course, it is rendered more so by the formal trea' 
ment which I have applied to particular selections 
but, unlike that of a considerable portion of th 
professional poet’s blank verse, it cannot be ol 
scured by the prose form, in which Ingersoll nsi 
ally cast his printed thoughts. Of this, there i 
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no Stronger nor more pleasing evidence than the 
following fragment of one of his controversial 
papers:— 

Life is a shadowy, strange, and winding road on which we travel 
for a Utile way—a few short steps—just from the cradle, with its 
lullaby of love, to the low and quiet wayside inn, where all at last 
must sleep, and where the only salutation is—Good night.” (vi 62) 

In exercising the art of expression, Ingersoll 
kept to himself all that was back of the scene. He 
made no explanation—offered no excuse. His 
presence was his prelude j his pen was his preface. 
He knew that a glance behind the canvas mars the 
effect of the greatest painting. Very few writers, 
and still fewer orators, appear to recognize this 
vital esthetic truth. Hence most of them, by way 
of introduction, usually exhibit all of the defects 
that an imperfect mastery can reveal—the crude 
ideas and rejected fragments—the very interior of 
their mental workshops. It is like a glimpse of 
the kitchen from the banquet board. 

What would the tender and enthralling lines to 
“ Chloris ” be worth were they prefaced by Burns 
to imply, that, before writing them, he had care¬ 
fully and conscientiously compared her with the 
other girls ? Think of it! 

Most writers are afflicted with a sort of verbose 
diathesis. Having almost no imagination, they 
credit the reader with a like amount. They an¬ 
ticipate the very motions of his brain—tell every- 
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tbing. Their lines are prison-bars between wliicli 
fettered fancy catches only now and then a glimpse 
of field and sky. With such a style, Ingersoll had 
no patience. He despised detail, the mathematical, 
the provincial. In short, he was an idealist; and 
his style, like the rainbow, arched in iridescent 
wonder the intellectual sky. He knew that one 
mind can get from another no more than it is 
“ capable of receiving,” and that, between the words, 
there should always be room for the reader or hearer 
to use the brush and chisel. He knew that every 
mind, in spite of others,—in spite of itself,—takes 
its own peculiar view. He realized that the greatest 
work of art is, at most, only a sort of mental arbor 
where cling and run the vines of fancy, springing 
from the brain of whomsoever reads or sees. Most 
of these vines would be dwarfed and flowerlesis, and 
not last half the season through ; some might live, 
but would not thrive; others still, with exuberance 
interwoven, would tender to mating .songsters the 
hospitality of countless leafy bowers, fling to 
summer dawns blossoms fit for Ju/irPs breast, 
while beneath the mellowing skies would hang, in 
clustered spheres and purple, the smiles and tears 
of April days, the amorous kisses of unnumbered 
suns. 

There is a particular circumstance which those 
who would form a just estimate of Ingersoll’s 
expressional faculties should keep constantly in 
mind: he was, first of all, an orator. By dint oi 
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the orator’s power and prestige did he lay claim 
upon contemporaries; and under the orator’s al¬ 
most fateful disadvantages must he lay claim upon 
posterity. The present has memories ; the future 
will have type and tradition. The critic, the stu¬ 
dent, even the admirer, in the years to be will know 
and feel only so much of the expressional power of 
this great personality as can be conveyed by the 
illusive and inadequate medium of the insensate 
page. Gone,—fading in the mist of memory,—the 
noble form; silent,—echoing only in the hearts of a 
lessening few,—the voice that soothed and silvered 
common speech, and glorified the unremembering 
air; vanished the enthralling presence—a presence 
that held in magic spell the spirit of the springtime 
dawn,—the calm of fulfilled noon,—the peacefulness 
of eventide,—the tranquillity of midnight upon the 
star-lit plain. 

So in Ingersoll the orator were blended, in match¬ 
less harmony, nature’s rarest and noblest gifts. 
The circumstances under which the latter first be¬ 
came manifest,—under which he discovered him¬ 
self,—are as interesting as they were anomalous. 

Robert Ingersoll was in his late teens when a 
presumably orthodox gentleman who had been 
selected to speak at a Sunday-school picnic, on the 
Fourth of July, near a small town in Illinois, was 
prevented by illness, at the veritable “eleventh 
hour,” from keeping his engagement. Thereupon 
the good people who were charged with seeing that 
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the programme was carried out in its original com- 
pleteuess, and who had heard something of young 
Ingersoll’s oratorical inclinations, invited him to 
take the place of the delinquent one. 

The youthful substitute chose as his theme the 
patriots and heroes of the Revolution. Familiar, 
of course, with the great and noble services which 
Thomas Paine had rendered, not only to America, 
but to the whole world, before, during, and after 
that struggle, and resenting, with deepest indigna¬ 
tion, the base ingratitude which had been his lot 
simply and solely because of his subsequent deisti- 
cal and antichristian writings, Ingersoll had pre- 
viously made a resolution never to deliver a speech 
without mentioning the name of the “ Author-Hero.” 
The probability that those whom he was about to 
address were somewhat deficient in reliable data 
concerning the author of Coymno7i Sense^ The Crisis^ 
The Rights of Man^ etc. doubtless served to con¬ 
firm, in Ingersoll’s judgment, the wisdom of the 
resolution just mentioned. Anyway, the memory 
of Thomas Paine received at that Sunday-school 
picnic its rightful meed. This, of course, was met 
with resentment—resentment which the youthful 
speaker read unmistakably in the faces and voices 
of his orthodox elders. But in the same faces and 
voices, he read something else—evidence of kindled 
emotion; for, many times during his speech,—made 
without preparation,—his hearers were moved alter¬ 
nately to laughter and tears. In that laughter and 
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those tears—in that April of his genius,—Robert 
Ingersoll saw the many-colored bow of promise. 
For the first time, he realized that he held the 
magic key which, even through the cankerous rust 
of prejudice, could reach and unlock the secrets of 
the soul. 

Of the “ rarest and noblest gifts,” visible and 
invisible, which ‘nature blended with matchless 
harmony in Ingersoll the orator,’ I would here 
mention eyes, features, and physique; for these 
were by no means the least of the many factors 
which combined to constitute in him “that wonder¬ 
ful thing called presence.” 

His eyes, then, were light-blue, changing, with 
varying moods, to gray,—changing markedly; and 
his face was “ the face that mirrored thoughts.” 
Among the orators of the world, from Pericles to 
the present, there is no face like the face of Inger¬ 
soll. As you gaze upon it, you feel that nature 
has reached the summit—that she can rise no 
higher, can do no more—that she, at last, has 
done what she set out to do. This face is human / 
—you feel that a great brain is in partnership with 
a great heart, and that the heart is senior partner. 
The lines of the former seem everywhere just sub¬ 
dued by the lines of the latter—the lines of intel¬ 
lect to blend easily, gladly, with the lines of art. 
The forehead, the eyes, the nose, of the thinker are 
also those of the artist and philanthropist; the 
mouth and chin of the intellectual gladiator are 
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also the mouth and chin of the poet,~-ahiiosl 
the mother. A.s you ga/.c upon this face, you 
that mercy, at last, has found expression—ei 
mifortuuatc, a friend ; that the moans of ei 
martyr,—the longings of every exile,—the ago: 
of every victim of dungeoti, rack, and chain,- 
burdens of every slave,-- the despair and wretcl 
ness of every outcast,—the cries of every 
mothered babe,—the sobs and yearnings of e\ 
abused or hungry child,—were heard and fell 
the unknown sculptor who traced the lines 1 
those lilies express the rapturous realization ol 
eon-wi.shed, but hitherto unpictiircd and ini 
bodied, ideal. And you feel that, after all, uu 
melancholy martyrdom was not in vain ; that 
race has possiliilities; that its future is radi 
with hope. This face has tlie contour, the s 
metry, the poise and balance, the confidence, 
integrity, the frankness, the open hone.sty— 
natiiralnc.ss—of nature. In it are the joy of J 
and the serenity of vSeptemher. And yet ther 
earncstnc.ss, determination, unmistakable. Inf 
you look upon this face, and you feel that, wei 
just a ti'iflc less serious, you should smile. '' 
look a moment longer, and—you smile! and 
satisfied. 

In height Ingersoll was six feet, minus hall 
inch; and, in his prime,he weighed from twoh 
dred to two hundred and twenty pounds. Thisb 
statement, in conjunction with the preceding! 
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and illustrations, might, perhaps, suffice as a de¬ 
scription of his physical appearance, were it not for 
the remarkable fact (repeatedly noted by intimate 
friends), that, when he stepped upon the platform 
before an audience, he seemed suddenly to become 
a giant in stature,—far ampler and taller than he 
actually was—seemed to rise on the spirit of the 
occasion, to the supreme command of everything in 
sight! The greater the occasion and the audience, 
the greater he seemed to become, and the higher he 
seemed to rise. He was peculiarly, preeminently, 
“ the born orator”—born anew with every inspira¬ 
tion, Of incomparable physique,—the broad and 
massive shoulders sui^porting a perfectly molded 
head—with the forniidableness of an antique war¬ 
rior, and yet the gentle mien of a child—his was a 
presence to command the attention of the Olympian 
gods. The admirer of the majestic, the heroic, the 
classic in poise and bearing,—of the Grecian ideal 
in breathing flesh,—who never sat with an audience 
as Robert G. Ingersoll strode upon the stage and 
stood “foursquare to all the winds that blew,” has 
missed such an unforgettable impression as will 
not again be the' proud and happy fortune of man¬ 
kind. 

Oratory is the noblest stream that flows from the 
hidden spring of the ideal to the illimitable ocean 
of expression. Ingersoll was acquainted b}^ nature 
with the course of that stream—knew its every 
inch, from where it, dallying, sparkles like a silver 
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thread among the rocks and hills of tl, a 
where Its mighty cnrreut forces Lv n "?*'*< 
ermr „ the broad estnary of persnastn ““ " 
ouise, as already mentioned omM 
be put upon paper, if cannot even S 
from the times and the scenes thT 
from the effects that it in turn prfdfcM ” Afd°°f 
protoplasm is no longer protoplasm sf 
oration is not anoratifn. The nn^^edelr^ 
e«on_the opportunity previonslf roufln 

-t vibrat ‘7i.r::f>f es ot: 

those of the orator, the secret ellf r' 
and emotion; the flashing eye, the 

ture, and the thrillino- nant-Ilo ^ 
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oration as are its words. ^ ^ 

val“^icomparatively 

osopher. ^ ^ ^ Phil- 

fn f ^ filial selection from the gems that 
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average product contains enoiip-h nf ^ 
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of subtle shade,—are found on almost every page. 
Many sentences are music, as sweet as the Or¬ 
phean lyre, and will hold their power to charm 
as long as genius knows its kith and kin. There 
was no thought, fancy, sentiment, emotion, or 
passion in the expression of which he was not 
supreme. He was the Phidias of verbal sculpture 
—the Michaelangelo of words. From the gal¬ 
lery of his mind, he selected symbols, figures, pic¬ 
tures, as easily,—as naturally,—as the sea tosses 
upon the sand a nameless gem. 

So the question as to which is Ingersoll’s ora¬ 
torical masterpiece is preeminently,—almost dis¬ 
tinctively,—one that does not permit of a confident 
answer. Yet, ask the average person to name that 
masterpiece, and he will mention the “ Plumed 
Knight Speech ” or A Tribute to Ebon C. Ingersoll 
or, possibly, A Vision of War. Why I do not 
know. Probably it is because he has read one of 
them. For, though perfect of their kind, none of 
them, I judge, is better entitled to distinction' than 
are several other productions of our orator. 

Take the Soliloquy ” at the grave of Napoleon 
—only a few sentences, to be sure—a few touches 
of the brush; and yet it is a complete and perfect 
picture of that marvelous life, from the insatiable 
ambition which would grasp and hold the world, to 
the Stygian midnight of despair and gloom which 
settled at St. Helena. There, “ gazing out upon the 
sad and solemn sea —** the only woman that ever 
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loved him pushed from his heart the cold hi 
of ambition”—stands the great Napoleon. P, 
beside the “ poor peasant,” in “ wooden sho( 
but surrounded by loving wife and happy childi 
how small and wretched I 

Then there is “ The Cemetery ”—” that ^ 
cemetex'y called the past,” wherein are “ nios 
the religions of men,” and “ nearly all their go( 
from India’s mystic shrines to the divine fires 
our Aztecs—a view of comparative mythology 
religion which is universal in its scope, and wl 
is expressed with the charm of consummate art 
And the Shakespearean lecture—a vine of w( 
that twines with subtle delicacy and grace aro 
the mighty oak of Shakespeare’s brain. I haveo 
thought that there are two productions w' 
should be in the hands of every student of Eng 
—Spencer’s Philosophy of Style and Ingei'soll’s 
ture on Shakespeare : the first, to show why 
tain words and expressions are used in prefer 
to others ; the last, hozv they are used. This 
ture contaiirs, in my judgment, the noblest u 
phor in our language :— 

“ Shakespeare was an intellectual ocean, whose waves touch 
the shores of thought; within which were all the tides and wa 
destiny and will; over which swept all the storms of fate, am 
and revenge; upon which fell the gloom and darkness of despa 
death and all the sunlight of content and love, and within whic 
the inverted sky lit with the eternal stars—an intellectual 0( 
towards which all rivers ran, and from which now the isle 
continents of thought receive their dew and rain.*' (iii 73) 
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Many other selections, taken here and there, are 
hardly less notable. How many have read the 
following? and yet what physiologist, psycholo¬ 
gist, poet, or philosopher has left a truer descrip¬ 
tion of the human brain ?— 

“The dark continent of motive and desire has never been explored. 
In the brain, that wondrous world with one inhabitant, there are re¬ 
cesses dim and dark, treacherous sands and dangerous shores, where 
seeming sirens tempt and fade; streams that rise in unknown lands 
from hidden springs, strange seas with ebb and flow of tides, resistless 
billows urged by storms of flame, profound and awful depths hidden 
hy mist of dreams, obscure and phantom realms where vagiie and 
fearful things are lialf revealed, jungles wliere passion's tigers crouch, 
and skies of cloud and blue where fancies fly witli painted wings that 
dazzle and mislead ; and the poor sovereign of this pictured world is 
led by old desires and ancient hates, and stained by crimes of many 
vanished years, and pushed by hands that long ago were dust, until 
he feels like some bewildered slave that Mockery has throned and 
crowned." {Prose'Poerns and Selectio 7 is, p. 348) 

Could tbe student of liumau nature—could 
any one wlio lias climbed uulielped, or in spite of 
opposition, the ladder of success—possibly fail to 
catch the golden thread that runs through this 
iambic epigram?— 

“ Obstruction is but virtue's foil. From thwarted light leaps color’s 
flame. The stream impeded has a song." (xii 423) 

Think of tbe spirit of liberty that breathes 
through this sentence :— 

** Let us go the broad way where science goes—through the open 
fields, past the daisied slopes, where sunlight, lingering, seems to 
sleep and dream." 
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His ability to find in the words of liis very ad¬ 
versaries the weapons of attack,—to capture the 
enemy’s ordnance and use it against its owner,— 
is well shown in describing “ The Infidel ” ;— 

“ He knew that all the pom]^ and glitter had been purchased with 
Liberty—that priceless jewel of the soul. In looking at the cathedral 
he remembered the dungeon. The music of the organ was not loud 
enougli to drown the clank of fetters. He could not forget that the 
taper had lighted the fagot. He knew that the cross adorned tlie hilt 
of the sword, and so where others worshiped, he wept.” {Prose- 
Poems and Selections^ p. 96) 

What other orator, standing at the grave of a 
friend, has uttered such praise as the following?— 
hyperbole so perfect that it actually does not seem 
an exageration I— 

“ Her heart was open as the gates of day. Slie shed kindness as 
the sun sheds light. If all her deeds were flowers, the air would be 
faint with perfume. If all her charities could change to melodies, a 
symphony would fill the sky.” (xii 454) 

And could human speech be more tenderly 
pathetic than in the lines in behalf of the aged 
actors whom death has claimed ?— 

And then the silence falls on darkness. 

Some loving h.ands should close their eyes ; ,some loving lips should 
leave upon their pallid brows a kiss; some friends should lay the 
breathless forms away, and on the graves drop blossoms jeweled with 
the tears of love.” (xii 204) 

It required three of the Rhodian artists to chisel 
the Laocoon group; but, in the Decoration Day 
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ation of 1882, lugersoll alone chiseled an 
igorical group, which, in perfection at least, 
ts compauion-piece:— 


Pity pointed to the scarred and bleeding backs of slaves ; Mercy 
d the sobs of niotbers reft of babes, and Justice held aloft the 
js, in which one drop of blood shed by a master's lash, outweighed 
vtlon’s gold/’ (ix 428) 

Javiiig included tlie preceding, it would be very 
•d to omit the closing sentences of A Vision of 
ir \—‘ 

These heroes are dead. They died for libevty—they died for us. 
y are at rest. They sleep in the land they made free, under the 
they rendered stainless, under the solemn pines, the sad hemlocks, 
earful willows, and the embracing vines. Tliey sleep beneath the 
lows of the clouds, careless alike of sunshine or of storm, each in 
ivindowless palace of Rest. Earth may run red with other wars 
ey arc at peace. In the midst of battle, in the roar of conflict, 
found the serenity of death. I have one sentiment for soldiers 
g and dead : Cheers for the living ; tears for the dead." {Prose¬ 
ns and Select ions, p. 31) 

lat majesty I Wliat liamony 1 What soulful 
fection!—“ under tlie solemu pines, the sad 
iilocks, the tearful willows, and the embracing 
es”; and “ in the windowless palace of Rest.” 
e must indeed be faintly impressible to beauty, 
0 should hope to do justice to the author of such 
rds as these. 

i/V'ere he not necessarily aware of the sad depth 
whicli the noxious roots of religious prejudice 
letrate the mental soil of mediocrity, the justly 
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appreciative reader of tlie selections liere quoted or 
mentioned would, despairing, wonder at the com¬ 
paratively meager praise elsewhere bestowed upon 
their author. And with a reviewer who should 
utterly ignore the source of so many matchless 
thoughts, such reader could have but little patience. 
Suppose that the spirit of an absolutely unpreju¬ 
diced literary critic, visiting this earth from 
another sphere, should find in some “ Library of 
the World’s Best Literature” liberal selections 
from Amei'ica’s recognized literati, with no men¬ 
tion of Lz/e, A Vision of IVar, Shakespeare^ or any 
of the “ tributes.” What, in the reader’s judg¬ 
ment, would be that angel’s opinion of literary 
editors? Yet this is pi'ecisely what would be 
found. There are in our libraries to-day com¬ 
pilations containing no reference to Ingcrsoll, but 
including productions, of scores of writers who are 
all but commonplace, and whose combined efforts 
could never have resulted in even one of his 
masterpieces. 

Pie shared with poets and philosophers the 
ability to express, with appositeness, lucidity, and 
beauty, the utmost in a line. Pie was gifted to an 
extraordinary degree with the phrasal and the 
epigrammatic faculties. Definitions, descriptions, 
comparisons, illustrations, generalizations, fell from 
his lips as fall the ripened fruits from autumn’s 
laden boughs. 

Thus he referred to the bygone centuries as— 
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“The withered leaves of time that strew the desert of the past." 

In the aurora borealis, be beheld— 

“the morning of the North when the glittering lances pierce the 
shield of night." 

He was— 

“touched and saddened by autumn, the grace and poetry of death.” 

Where others saw merely the snowflakes blown 
singly or in flurries, he could see— 

“ the infantry of the snows and the cavalry of the wild blast." 

Than this it would be difficult to find in English a 
more strikingly suggestive figure. 

With a delicacy rivaling Shelley’s reference to 
the lids of the sleeping lanthe, he described the 
breast of woman as— 

life’s drifted font, blue-veined and fair, where perfect peace finds 
perfect form," 

Condemning alike the practices of the “ insane 
ascetic ” and the “ fool of pleasure,” he defined 
temperance as— 

“ the golden path along the strip of verdure that lies between the 
deserts of extremes." 

The secret of his countless tributes to manhood, 
heroism, and genius is revealed iu this line:— 

” Gratitude is the fairest flower that sheds its perfume in the heart." 
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There was in Ingersoll the marvelous extrava¬ 
gance of Hugo—of Shakesijeare. Referring to the 
hopefulness of a beautiful but helpless girl—a 
paralytic—whom he had visited, he said that— 

“ her brave and cheerful 5i)irit shone over the wreck and ruin of 
her body morm/ii;: on the desert'' * 

While the selections thus far quoted,—particu¬ 
larly in the present chapter,—are extraordinarily 
rich in epigrammatic quality, they are nevertheless 
inadequate in doing full justice to Ingersoll’s genius 
in the latter regard. 

Our philosopher was not one of those individuals 
who sit down deliberately to write epigrams. Had 
he been such, he doubtless would not now be cred¬ 
itable with a greater muulrer of really noteworthy 
sayings than any other American. Like Burns’s 
poems, Ingersoll’s epigrams wrote themselves. 

In the one that follows, we arc reminded, by the 
way, of the “ploughman poet’s” partiality for com¬ 
mon sense and real genius, in contradistinction to 
mere book-learning and acquired talent:— 

“For the most part, colleges are. places where pebbles are polished 
and diamonds arc dimmed." 

In oirr next selection, we find cause to wonder at 
Ingersoll’s intimate knowledge of things in which 
he never indulged :— 

1 The italics are mine. 
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“A brazen falsehood and a timid truth are the parents of 
;ompromise.’' 

ind— 

** Apology is the prelude to retreat.’* 

In illustration of tlie trutli that great cares and 
sorrows are rai'e with most of us,—that trivialities 
nake up the bulk of life’s burdens,—he said;— 

** The traveler is bothered more with dust than mountains,” 

He observed that— 

“ The road is short to anything we fear/’ 

rhat— 

“Joy lives in the house beyond the one we reach/’ 

A.nd that— 

“ Hope is the only bee that makes honey without flowers.” 

Ingei'soll uttered in the fewest, shortest words 
the profounclest philosophic truths,—the wisest 
ethical precepts. 

Than the following sixteen syllables what pom¬ 
pous array of sentences and paragraphs could more 
truly express the conclusion of every candid man 
who has really thought?— 

“The golden bridge of life from gloom emerges and on shadow 
rests/’ 

He was the philosopher, not only of moral, but 
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of mental honesty,—of perfect intellectual veracity 
and he observed that— 

" Cunning plates fraud with the gold of honesty, and veneers vice 
with virtue," 

But that, nevertheless— 

■' There is nothing shrewder in this world than intelligent honesty. 
Perfect candor is sword and shield.” 

And he declared that— 

“ Nobility is a question of character, not of birth. 

Honor cannot be received as alnns—it must be earned. 

" It is the brow that makes the wreath of glory green." 

He was the philosopher of right;— 

'* Every mau in the rtjjlU is luy brother," 

Although painfully aware that “ innocence is 
not a perfect shield ” against the aggressiveness of 
evil, he still asserted that— 

“ The gem of the brain is the innocence of the soul" 

He was the philosopher of human love—a be¬ 
liever in its protecting and redeeming powers 

"Vice lives cither before Love is born, or after Love is dead/' 

In the following line, conscience comes to solace 
the victim of unmerited neglect;— 

" It is better to deserve without receiving than to receive without 
deserving.” 
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He was the philosopher of freedom :_ 

••In the realm of Freedom, waste is husbandry. He who puts 
chains upon the body of another shackles his own soul." 

He was the philosopher of sympathy. Pie be¬ 
lieved that no character could be so lofty that it 
BTOuld not be elevated by pitying even the very 
lowest:— 

•• We rise by raising others—and he who stoops above the fallen, 
itancls erect.” 

To those who would seek life’s goal solely in 
he heights of fame, he said :— 

Happiness dwells in the valleys with the shadows." 

He condenses the conclusions of modern physical 
icience into these nine words:— 

“ A grain of sand can defy all the gods.” 

In the following line our language is enriched 
vith a new definition :— 

" Wisdom is the science of happiness.” 

To the morally short-sighted, he utters this 
naming:— 

" He loads the dice against himself, who scores a point against the 

ght," 

Is there in progressive literature a more sub- 
tantial line than the following?— 
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" Fear is the dungeon of the mind.” 

He declares tliat— 

" Intellectual freedom is only the right to be honest." 

This is oue of the subtlest and profoundest truths. 
A person who has not the right to express his 
honest thoughts has not the right to be honest. 

But in none of the preceding epigrams, perhaps, 
is there stronger proof of profound and subtle 
intellect than in the following fragment of an 
argument for the doctrine of necessity :— 

To the extent that we have wants, wc are not free. To the 
extent lliat we tlo not have wants, wc do not act/* 

And yet it has been said that the author of these 
lines was not a thinker ! 

It is barely necessary to state, that, making due 
allowance, in many cases, for unavoidable incom¬ 
pleteness, the selections which have been included 
in this chapter, and in this work as a whole, are, 
in my judgment, fairly representative of the ar¬ 
tistic and intellectual Ingcrsoll. Should they not 
seem fully to justify my estimate of him, I could 
only wish that they might at least awaken suffi¬ 
cient interest to prompt their unbiased comparison 
with an equal number of selections, of kindred 
nature, from some reformer, lawyer, patriot, philos¬ 
opher, orator, and poet whose title to enduring 
fame is universally recognized. 
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UNIVEESAL EEGEET AT EI8 DEATH- 
A SUMMARY OF Ills LIFE-WORK 
IN {1) POLITICS, {S) TILE LAW, (3) 

TILE FIELD OF RATIONAL¬ 
ISM—ILLS INFLUENCE ON 
RELIC 10 US TIIO UCIIT 

t I ^HE DEATPI of Robert G. Ingersoll, on 
I 21,' 1899, was one of tbe most widely 

noted events of tliat year in tbe civilized 
world. It was also one of tbe most widely and 
profoundly regretted,—tbe most deeply deplored. 
Everywhere, tbe wisest knew (and tbe noblest felt) 
that tbe cause of humanity bad met its greatest 
loss. To many tbousands wbo realized tbe intel¬ 
lectual amplitude, the moral beroism and grandeur, 
tbe boundless generosity and sympathy, the ten¬ 
derness and affection, of this incomparable man, 
his passing was as an intimate and bitter be¬ 
reavement. 

Ingersoll was doubtless known, personally and 
Dtberwise, to more people than any other American 
ivho bad not sat in tbe presidential chair; and, 
aotwitbstaiiding either tbe number or the wishes 
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of liis critics, liis death probably brought genuine 
grief to more hearts than has that of any otlier 
individual in our history. Twice before, “a 
Nation bowed and wept ” ; this time, a people. 

No sooner was the world apprised of its loss, 
than wires and cables were freighted with words 
that indicated, as unmistakably as volumes could 
have done, the place which he who had so unex¬ 
pectedly passed the somber portals had occupied 
in the esteem and love of mankind. Hundreds of 
messages reached “ Walston,” many from humble 
individuals, many from distinguished personages 
in America and in Europe ; while from like sources 
came thousands of letters. Of course, these com¬ 
munications differed widely in wording ; but their 
common burden seemed to be; “ The greatest and 
noblest of his kind has fallen, and we mourn.” 

The attention of the daily press was universal, 
the papers of the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
Europe, and even of Africa, publishing accounts of ■ 
his death, biographical sketches, anecdotes, and 
extracts from his works. These accounts, sketches, 
and so forth varied in length, from a quarter of a 
column or so, to a full page or more, of the prin¬ 
cipal dailies. Countless editorials appeared, some 
of them several columns long. Sermons and 
briefer clerical comments were quite innumerable; 
and there were many magazine reviews. Dis¬ 
tinctively eulogistic offerings to newspapers and 
periodicals were impressively numerous. It is 
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especially notable that very many of these tributes 
took the form of verse. One such was written by 
a native of South India. Memorial meetings were 
held in many places in the United States, north 
and south, east and west, and in Canada and Eng¬ 
land. Societies were formed in his name, days set 
apart to his memory. Subscriptions for the erection 
of monuments were started in several places. It is 
particularly significant that the citizens of Peoria 
opened such a subscription only two days after his 
death. 

In their public invitation to subscribers, they 
stated, in part, through' the instrumentality of the 
Ingersoll Monument Association ;— 

“The late Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll was a conspicuous figure in 
the history of the present century. Of heroic character, indomitable 
perseverance, and fearlessness, born of what he believed to be the 
right, he was nt once the gentlest, most affectionate, lovable, and the 
strongest character of his clay.” 

The monument association just mentioned was 
Formed at the memorial meeting which was held in 
the Tabernacle, on July 23, 1899, and which, in its 
manifestations of esteem, admiration, and love, was 
impressive beyond description. Numerously at¬ 
tended,—by Freethinkers and Christians alike,— 
the leading citizens of Peoria,—it is impossible to 
do more than to note, in passing, the scores of in¬ 
dividual tributes,—many of which, from hearts 
overfull, were uttered in broken words. But the 
final resolutions (although partially quoted, in a 
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particular counectiou, in Cliapter IV) are pre. 
seuted in full:— 

“ Whereas, in the order of nature—that nature which moves with 
unerring* certainty in obedience to hxed laws—Robert G, Ingersoll 
has gone to that repose which we call death, 

" Resolved, That we, his old friends and fellow-citizens, who have 
shared his friendship in the past, hereby manifest the respect due his 
memory. At a time when everything impelled him to conceal his 
opinions or to withhold their expression, when the highest honors of 
the state were his if he would but avoid the discussion of the questions 
that relate to fulurity, he avowed lus belief; he did not bow his knee 
to superstition nor countenance a creed from which his intellect dis- 
senteil. 

“ Casting aside all the things for whicli men most sigh—political 
honor, the power to direct the fortunes of tlie state, riches and emolu¬ 
ments, the association of the worldly and the well-to-do—he stood 
forth and expressed Ins honest doubts, and he welcomed the ostracism 
that came with it, as a crown of glory, no less than did the martyrs 
of old. 

*'Even this scU-sacrilicc has been accounted shame to him, saying 
that he was urged thereto by adesire for (iuancial gain, when at the lime 
he made his stand lliere was brdore him only tile prospect of loss and 
the scorn of the public. We, therefore, who know what a struggle it 
was to cut loose from Ills okl associations, and what it meant to him 
at that time, rejoice in his triumph and in tlu; jilaiiclits that came to 
liim from thus bcildly avowing liis opinions, and we desire to record 
the fact that we feel that he was greater than a saint, greater than a 
mere hero—he was a thoroughly honest man. 

“ He was a believer, not in the narrow creed of a past barbarous 
age, but a true believer in all that men ought to hold sacred, the 
sanctity of the home, the purity of friendship, and the honesty of the 
individual. He was not afraid to advocate the fact that eternal truth 
was eternal justice; he was not afraid of the truth, nor to avow that 
he owed allegiance to it first of all, and he was willing to suffer shame 
and condemnation fur its sake, 

“ The laws of the universe were his biblc ; to do good, his religion, 
and he was true to his creed. Wc therefore coimueiul his life, for he 
was the apostle of the fireside, the evangel of justice and love and 
charity and happiness. 
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«We who knew liim when lie first began his struggle, his old 
leighbors and friends, rejoice at the testimony he has left us, and we 
lommeiicl his life and efforts as worthy of emulation. 

-Resolved, That we extend our heartfelt sympathy to his family 
n their great loss, and that a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
0 them/' 

Bveu more significant, because coming from a 
iource of still more intimate knowledge, are tlie 
•esolutions that were adopted at a regimental meet- 
ng of tlie surviving members of the Eleventh 
illiuois Cavalry Volunteers, in Peoria, on July 
ibth 

Robert G. Ingcrsoll is dead. The brave soldier, the unswerving 
latriot, the true friend, and the distinguished colonel of that old regi¬ 
ment of which we have the honor to be a remnant, sleeps his last 
leep. 

word of ours, thouf^h written in flame, no chaplet that our 
ancls can weave, no testimony that our personal knowledge can bring, 
all add anytliing to his fame, which the American public will not 
ow freely accord. 

“The world lionors him as tlie prince of orators in his generation, 
sits emancipator from manacles and dogmas; philosophy, for his aid 
1 beating back the ghosts of superstition; and we, in addition to 
l^ese, for our personal knowledge of him, as a man, a soldier, and a 
rieiul. 

“We knew him as the general public did not. We knew him in 
Ke military camp, where he reigned an uncrowned king, ruling with 
bat bright scepter of human benevolence which death alone could 
^rest from his hand. 

“ We had the honor to obey, as we could, his calm but resolute 
ommands at Shiloh, at Corinth, and at Lexington, knowing as we 
id, that he would never command a man to go where he would not 
are to lead the way. 

“ Hence wc recognize only a small circle around his recent heaven 
nd home, who could know more of his manliness and worth than 

do. And to such we say : Look up, if you can, through natural 
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tears; try to be as brave as he was, and try to remember—in the 
midst of a grief which his greatest wish for life would have been to 
help you to bear— that he had no fear of death nor of anything 
beyond. 

“ And we, the survivors, comrades of the Eleventh Illinois Cavalry, 
extend to his widow and children our condolence in this hour of their 
sad bereavement." 

At a memorial meeting of Webb Command, 
Union Veterans’ Union, held in Peoria, on August 
nth, it was similarly resolved, among other things, 
that “ this nation has lost one of its brightest orna¬ 
ments, and humanity one of its best, bravest, and 
truest friends.” 

More numerously attended than any of the meet¬ 
ings thus far mentioned, and quite as impressive 
in every other respect, was the one held in Stnde- 
baker Hall, Chicago, on August 6th, under the 
joint auspices of the Eleventh Illinois Cavalry 
Veterans’ Association and the Ingersoll Memorial 
As,sociation, then just organized in that city. 
Thousands were present, many having journeyed 
from distant points in the United States and Can¬ 
ada. The meeting was presided over by Mr. 
Thomas Cratty, of Peoria; Mr. Darrow (the emi¬ 
nent lawyer and atxthor), Colonel Davidson, and 
Colonel Carr, whose works were quoted in Chapters 
III and VIII, being among the speakers. Perhaps 
a majority of the latter not only, but of the audi¬ 
ence as well, were adherents to the Christian reli¬ 
gion. The services occupied about four hours. 

Of this remarkable demonstration, little further 
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■an be stated than that every word with which the 
aortal living are wont to voice their esteem, their 
.dmiration, their love and adoration, for the im- 
Qortal dead was utilized in its most meaning elo¬ 
quence. Earnestly, tenderly, reverently was the 
,pinion avowed, by every speaker, Christian and 
treethonght alike, that the fame of Ingersoll was 
ecure. Some went far beyond this, Mr. Cratty 
[eclaring, in substance, that ‘upon the likeness of 
ngersoll, futiire generations would gaze with more 
enderness and joy than upon that of any other 
aan, living or dead.’ Another speaker expressed 
he belief that ‘ temples will be built to Ingersoll, 
,nd his image be worshiped, when all gods and 
eligions now known on earth shall have been for¬ 
gotten.’ “ He uttered more sublime words,” said 
dr. C. A. Wendle, of Ottawa, “than any other 
nan who ever lived.” Mr. DarroW touched the 
leynote of his address in the following ;— 

“ Robert G. Ingersoll was a great man, a wonderful intellect, a 
reat soul of matchless courage, one of the great men of the earth— 
nd yet we have no right to bow down to his memory simply because 
e was great, * * * Great orators, great soldiers, great lawyers, 

ften use their gifts for a most unholy cause. * * * We meet to 
ay a tribute of love and respect to Robert G. Ingersoll * ^ * be- 
ausc he used his matchless power for the good of man.” 

The same eloquent testimony, with much other 
vrhich was far more eulogistic, but which cannot 
)e presented here, was borne by Colonel Carr:— 


He was the boldest, most aggressive, courageous, virile, and the 
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kindliest and gentlest and most considerate and loving man I ever 
knew. His was a nature that yielded to no obstacles, that could not 
be moved nor turned aside by tlie allurements of place or position, 
the menaces of power, the favors of tl^e opulent, or the enticing influ! 
cnees of public opinion. Entering upon his career in an age of obse¬ 
quiousness and time-serving, when the values of political and religious 
views were estimated by what they would bring from the ruling party 
and from the church, in offices and emoluments and benefices, he 
assailed the giant evils of the times with the strength and power of 
Hercules and ground them to dust under his trip-hammer blows. 
Througliout liis wliole active life, there has been no greater and more 
potential influence tium the personality of this sublime character in 
breaking the shackles of the slave, and in freeing men and women 
and children from the bonds of ignorance and superstition.” 

How truly the several speakers whom I have 
quoted reflected the consensus of their auditors, 
may he judged by the following extracts from the 
resolutions that those auditors adopted :— 

“ Resolved, That iw the consideration of the place to be worthily 
and properly accredited to Ihm in the estimation of his countrymen 
for his discharge of tlic duties and responsibilities of the citizen, the 
soldier, and the statesman, lus comrades and friends in Illinois feel 
that the state which gave to the nation a Lincoln and a Grant has 
contributed to enrich the records of American citizenship in the life, 
person, and clmractcr of Robert G. Ingersoll. In him broad-minded 
toleration was tetnpered with even-handed justice, and a gracious 
beneficence was qualified by a keen sense of private responsibility and 
public duty. His companions and friends can share with his famil> 
the sui)stantial satisfaction of knowing that no impure motives or un¬ 
worthy aims ever sullied the purity of his jirivate life or marred tlw 
unblemished integrity of his jjersonal character, 

“ Rc^so/ved, That in Ins career as a soldier and commanding office! 
in the Union army the example of Robert G. Ingersoll is worthy oi 
emulation by the American citizen at any time or in any emergenej 
when the interests of his country may demand Ins services. We re^ 
call with pride and affection his prompt and earnest devotion toth( 
cause of the Union in the hour of its greatest peril. 
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« Resolved, That as a statesman and publicist Robert G. Ingersoll 
achieved a high and enduring place in the estimation of all who stand 
for good citizenship, social and civic morality, and a high standard of 
private and public life. 

“Amaster spirit in a masterful and prolific age, the gentle life and 
mighty work of Robert G. Ingersoll have reflected luster upon Amer¬ 
ican institutions, and have won for him undying fame in the hearts of 
those who are devoted to the achievement for their countrymen of the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 

On tlae same date as that of the preceding reso¬ 
lutions, thousands of the citizens of Denver met, 
in the Broadway Theater there, in another very 
notable manifestation. To pay a debt of gratitude 
and love to “ the champion of freedom, the most 
earnest and eloqtient defender of the rights of man, 
woman, and child, the most fearless opponent of 
superstition, and the advocate of the oppressed 
against the oppressor,” was, in the language of the 
memorial minutes, the object of the meeting. The 
latter was iiiost impressive,—impressive in the 
same respects as the meetings in Peoria and 
Chicago. Therefore, it would be but repetition to 
do more than to indicate the substance and spirit 
of the principal address. 

In this. Governor Thomas declared that the 
character of Ingersoll “ was as nearly perfect as it 
is possible for the character of mortal man to be ” ; 
that ‘ none sweeter or nobler had ever blessed the 
world ’; that ‘ the example of his life was of more 
value to posterity than all the sermons that were 
ever written on the doctrine of original sin.’ “ He 
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Bad,” said the speaker, “ the earnestness of a 
LntBer, the genius for Bnmor and wit and satire of 
a Voltaire, a wide amplitude of imagination, and a 
greatness of heart and brain that placed him upon 
an equal footing with the greatest thinkers of an¬ 
tiquity. * * * He stands, at the close of his 

career, the first great reformer of the age.” 

Not less notable, as evidence of the widespread 
appreciation of Ingcrsoll’s love of and efforts for 
humanity, regardless of creed or race, are the fol¬ 
lowing resolutions, which, proposed by a Christian 
clergyman, were enthusiastically adopted by the 
Indiana State Afro-American conference at Indian- 
aiDolis, on July 26th:— 

That in the recent death of Ro])crt G. Ingersoll, the 
nation has lost one of its greatest orators, statesmen, and patriots, 
and the Afro-Americans one of the greatest champions of civil rights. 
Mr. Ingcrsoll always advocated the riglu.s of the oppressed. His 
ability and his pur.se were always at the service of our people. On 
all questions that arose concerning the colored people, Mr. Ingersoll 
was always found on our side. 

** H^so/va/, That this conference, in common with the colored 
people of tins nation, do deplore hi.s death, and hereby tender our 
greatest sympathy to his bereaved family." 


Even more significant, as will be evident from 
its soui'ce, is the next manifestation of regal'd and 
sympathy to be presented here. In form of a letter 
to Mrs. Ingersoll, from Mr. Owen Miller, president 
of the American Federation of Musicians, it shows 
how truly appreciated by the px'ofessiou concerned 
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were the highest and finest attributes of Ingersoll’s 

many-sided nature:— 

" On behalf of 15iOOO professional musicians, comprising the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, permit me to extend to you our heart¬ 
felt and most sincere sympathy in the irreparable loss of the model 
husband, father, and friend. In him the musicians of not only this 
country, but of all countries, have lost one whose noble nature grasped 
the true beauties of our sublime art, and whose intelligence gave those 
impressions expression in words of glowing eloquence that will live 
as long as longuage exists.'’ 

Of the numei'ons memorial meetings and resolu¬ 
tions of societies having a distinctively rationalistic 
purpose, no specific mention has been, or will be, 
made. Assumed as inevitable, such meetings and 
resolutions are less truly indicative of Ingersoll’s 
place in the public esteem and affection than those 
of a more genei'al character. On the other hand, 
such of the resolutions as have been quoted, repre¬ 
senting, as they do, mei-ely the formal consensus 
of the meetings concerned, afford but an inadequate 
notion of the individual feelings of thousands who 
were present,—feelings which, indeed, it was 
altogether impossible for any memorial resolutions 
to convey. They were doubtless most truly voiced 
by Mr. John McGovern when he said, at Chicago: 
“ This great public meeting is not a proper testi¬ 
monial to him. Only silence is adequate to express 
the world’s irreparable loss.” 

Nor can these individual expressions be noted 
to any considerable extent; and this applies alike 
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to those of the avowed rationalist and the avowed 
religionist,—to the extraordinarily eulogistic trib¬ 
utes of hundreds of rationalists as well as to the 
estimates of a score or so of Christian clei'gyiuen 
who have publicly admitted that, in purity and 
nobility, the life of Ingersoll was like that of 
Christ, 

But while these individual tributes, for the most 
part, must be excluded for spacial reasons, there is 
in coniieetion with them, or nearly all of them, 
whether of rationalistic or Christian authorship, a 
fact so peculiarly significant as to preclude the 
possibility of its being ignored. It is this: The 
praise which their authors bestow upon Ingersoll 
is directly proportional to their own recognized 
artistic and intellectual standing. In other words, 
they seem to bear with reference to him the same 
sympathetic mental relation that he himself declares 
that all men bear to vSluikcspcare: they get from 
him all that they ai'c capable of receiving. This 
may be noted in the various tributes and comments 
of Garfield, Beecher, Whitman, Booth, Barrett, 
Joseph Jefferson, Renienyi, vScidl, Conway, Hub¬ 
bard, Mark Ttvain^ and many others in America. 
It may be noted in the action of Haeckel, “ the 
Darwin of Germany,”—foremost biologist of the 
world,—who, in 1899, sent his portrait, together 
with one of his latest works, insci'ibcd “ To Colonel 
Robert Ingersoll, the valorous champion in the 
struggle of truth.” It may be noted in the case of 
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Bjornson, who has translated Ingersoll into Nor¬ 
wegian (and into the translator’s own heart!), and 
who writes : “I am very sorry, that, when I was in 
America, I did not have the opportunity to grasp 
the hand of a man who, with the sword, fought to 
free from bodily slavery three millions of people, 
and who has shown the way to intellectual freedom 
to many millions more ”; and, “ I envy the land 
that brings forth such glorious fruit as an Inger¬ 
soll.” It may be noted in tributes from just across 
the Atlantic—in the tribute of Huxley, of Holyohe, 
and of Saladin^ who declares that Ingersoll “ is 
with Homer and Tully and Shakespeare and 
Burns ” ; and, lastly, in that of Swinburne, who, 
from the golden summit of English letters, wrote 
that prior to July 21, 1899, he had one reason for 
desiring to visit America. 

Not less expressive of admiration and devotion 
than the latter references to the dead, had been the 
letters Horn like sources to the living himself. 
Typical of these is the one quoted, in part, below, 
—from the poet, novelist, and thinker Edgar 
Fawcett:— 


“Union Crun, 

[New York,] August loth [1894]. 

" My Dear Colonel : 

“ I read your splendid letter in the World [on h Suicide a Sinf\ 
and it made me more loyally fond of you than ever; more devotedly 
your admirer loo. That is truly a great deal for me to say, as you 
know, since my devotion and admiration are both an old story. How 
ridiculous is the state law I * * * You put the whole thing with 
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a superb lucidity, and with a gentle eloquence which reminds one of 

an athlete’s hand in a silken glove. The answer of-__ 

was pitiably vacuous and fatuous, but not more so than that of 

I do so wish, that, in all these big questions, literary men would 
take you more for a guide than they do, or seem to do. You have, of 
course, an immense constituency; but your love of letters and your 
deeply poetic spirit render you worthy of a far greater reverence and 
respect from tvriters than it seems to me that you receive. I want 
the brilliancy of your thought to penetrate our literature profoundlj 
and permanently. But of course that will come. The younget 
generation of writers cannot cscajje you any more than the air thej 
breathe. You will, indeed, be the air tliey breathe,—aiu! hence, in 
many cases, if not all, their inspiration. Especially should the poeU 
love you and sit at your feet. If you die before you sec the change, 1 
believe that those who now love you and survive you will see how 
much of the mere pielistic rubbish in modern poetry has been gradu 
ally yet surely swept away by the mighty besom of your fearless anc 
noble intellect. # # 

Ever afTcctionatcly, 

"Edgar Fawcett”— 

an after-song, as it were, to the poem which hehac 
recently addressed to lugersoll, and of which th( 
last stanza read:— 

" And if record of genuis like thine, or of eloquence fiery and 
deep. 

Shall remain to the centuries regnant from centuries lulled 
into sleep. 

Then thy memory ns music shall flout amid actions and 
aims yet to be, 

And thine influence cling to life's good as the sea-vapors 
cling to the seal” 

The Himalayan immensity of Ingersoll's labor 
and achievements can best be realized by viewin 
him in three separate fields : First, that of Ratior 
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alism,—ill its most radical and comprehensive 
sense p secoiidj that of the I^aw j tliirdj that of 
Politics. I^or, to be more specific, his vocation was 
Rationalistic Reform ; his two principal avocations 
were, first, the Law ; second, Politics. Beginning 
inversely to this order, let us therefore finally con¬ 
sider his work and his influence. 

I.—In Politics. 

We should exceed the requirements of coinpre- 
heiisiveiiess, while failing of our very object, if we 
should crowd these pages with Ingersoll’s opinions 
and teachings regarding the numerous questions 
that concern with ever-varying interest the citizens 
of the nation. Comparatively at least, many if 
not most of those questions are of minor and tem¬ 
porary importance. Beside the great fundamentals, 
they are as clouds that hang for a day on the politi¬ 
cal horizon, or flit rapidly across it, blown by the 
winds of partisan intrigue or of selfish personal 
anibitioii. Earnestly, masterfully, unanswerably 
as Ingersoll dealt, from time to time, during a long 
career, with such questions as the sphere and func¬ 
tions of government, the tariff, revenue, money, 
and so forth, he must be judged, if adequately and 
justly, upon far more basic and enduring ones. 

In this connection, it seems barely necessary to 
remind the reader that Ingersoll possessed, in his 
very phj'sical, intellectual, and moral constitution, 
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in at least as full measure as any other individual 
who has lived, the essentials of a profound, broad 
and lofty appreciation of the significance and 
destiny of the American Republic. To paraphrase 
what he himself said of Humboldt: Great men,— 
great patriots,—seem to be a part of the infinite- 
brothers of the mountains and the seas. Ingersoll 
was one of these. Belonging, as he announced, 
“ to the great chui'ch that holds the world within 
its star-lit aisles,”—loving all lands that love 
liberty,—he loved his own America most dearly of 
all. Its geographic amplitude; ■ the wide range of 
climate,—from the imperishable white of Alaska’s 
“ skyish ” peaks, to ti'opic groves of orange, pine, 
and palm; the magnificent lakes,—oceans within 
a continent; the mighty Mississippi, “nature’s 
eternal protest against disunion ”—“ the Father of 
Waters ” that “ again goes uuvexed to the sea ”; 
the vast and boundless prairies, with golden wheat 
and bannei'ed corn rustling like the murmur of the 
sea ; the great plateaux,—fit stages for the dramas 
of Shakespeare, the operas of Wagner; the cafions, 
wild and grand; the Rockies, awful and sublime; 
and the Sierras,—nature’s dauntless picket-line to 
guard the Golden Gate—all these tallied with 
Ingersoll’s conception, not only of continental 
America, but of the physical, intellectual, and 
moral character of the ideal American. And, 
believing that “ we are moulded and fashioned by 
our surroundings,” that “ environment is a sculp- 
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tor,” (iv 5) lie believed that the things which I 
liave mentioned tended to make the ideal Ameri¬ 
can:— 

“ The great plains, the sublime mountains, the great rushing, roar¬ 
ing rivers, shores lashed by two oceans, and the grand anthem of 
Niagara, mingle and enter into the character of eveiy American 
citizen, and make him or tend to make him a great and grand char¬ 
acter.’* (ix 162) 

And so Ingersoll would have the citizen as grand 
as the continent. He would have him “stand 
erect,” not only beneath the Stars and Stripes, 
but beneath its eternal prototype, “ the flag of nat¬ 
ure, the blue and stars, the peer of every other 
man.” He would have him share the aboriginal 
freedom of Whitman’s declaration, “ I’ll sound my 
barbaric yap over the roofs of the world,” and of 
that of Harriet Martineau, “ I want to be a free 
rover on the breezy common of the universe.” He 
longed for the time when every American would 
declare with him, in his incomparable “ Apostrophe 
to Hiberty ” :— 

'* 0 Liberty, thou art the god of my idolatry! Thou art the only 
Deity that hates the bended knee 1 In thy vast and unwalled temple, 
beneath the roofless dome, star-gemmed and luminous with suns, thy 
worshipers stand erect! They do not cringe, or crawl, or bend their 
foreheads to the earth. The dust has never borne the impress of their 
lips. 

"Thou askest nought from man except the things that good men 
hate,—the whip, the chain, the dungeon key.” * * * {Prose- 
Poems and ii^eleciions^ p. 56) 
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And just as Ingersoll would Lave the citizen as 
grand as the continent, so, too, would he have the 
nation; for his ample appreciation of America’s 
continental grandeur, together with his ardent love 
of liberty and justice, is evident in the iutellectnal 
breadth of his views and teachings on all funda¬ 
mental political questions. 

Strongly devoted, therefore, to the idea of na¬ 
tional greatness, he was naturally opposed to the 
doctrine of “ state rights,”—to “ mud patriotism," 
as he termed it,—whenever such “ rights ” would 
detract, in the slightest degree, from the rights and 
the welfare of the nation as an indivisible M'hole, 
“ I am in favor of this being a Nation. Think of 
a man gratifying his entire ambition in the State 
of Rhode Islandl ” (ix 162) So he believed in the 
absolute sovereignty of the Federal government in 
in all disputed questions affecting the people in 
common. 

He taught that the citizen’s first duty was to the 
nation; his second, to his state; that the nation’s 
first duty was to the citizen ; its second, to his 
state. He insisted that the citizen who, voluntarily 
or otherwise, placed his body between an enemy’s 
bullets and the nation’s flag was thereby entitled 
to the protection of the nation,—not only abroad,— 
but in any state in which he chanced to be, pro¬ 
vided, of course, that the state itself had not afforded 
him protection. He declared that "any govern¬ 
ment that will not defend its defenders, and protect 
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its protectors, is a disgrace to the map of tlie world.” 
(ix 58) 

He believed in just and honest national expan¬ 
sion. He desired the Great Republic to march on 
as long as she could keep the highway of the right, 
and wear the mantle of honor and glory. He said, 
for instance : “ I want Cuba whenever Cuba wants 
us,” adding, in characteristic humor, “ and I favor 
the idea of getting her in the notion of wanting us.” 
And again, after expressing great satisfaction over 
the acquisition of Porto Rico, the Hawaiian Islands, 
and the Philippines :— 

“ Let the Republic ^row ! Let us spread the gospel of Freedom ! 
In a few years I hope that Canada will be ours—I want Mexico—in 
other words, I want all of North America. I want to see our flag 
waving from the North Pole." (xii 286) 

This he desired for the sake of liberty and 
humanity. For he regarded his country as “ the 
chart and beacon of the human race”—“the one 
success of the world ”—“ the first and only republic 
that ever existed.” And did our fair Columbia 
ever hear from human lips words of more ardent 
devotion than these ?— 

" Oh 1 I love ihe old Republic, bounded by the seas, walled by the 
wide air, domed by heaven's Ijlue, and lit with the eternal stars. I 
love the Republic: I love it because I love liberty. Liberty is my 
religion, and at its altar I worship, and will worship." (ix 4 ° 3 ) 

Pie was always faithful. Never did he fail to 
rebuke any enemy of America who chanced to come 
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to liis notice, wlietlier that enemy was a native 
traitor or a foreign statesman or monarch. Least 
of all would he brook unjust criticism by a fellow 
citizen. Referring, in one of the leading reviews 
to such a criticism, he once wrote, by way of re' 
buke:— 

“No American should ever write a line that can be sneeriagly 
quoted by an enemy of the Great Republic/' 

He loved “ Old Glory ” 

“Say vvhnt you will of parties, say what you will of dishonesty, the 
holiest llajf that ever kissed the air is ours ! ’* “ It represents thesuf. 

ferlngs of llui past, ll^e glories yet to be ; and like the bow of heaven, 
It is the child of storm and sun/' (ix 433) 


Again :—- 

“ I have been In other countries andIiavc said to myself, 'Afterall, 
my country is the best/ And wlurn I came back to the sea and saw 
the old flag flying, it seemed as though the air, from pure joy, had 
burst into blossom." {Pyosa^Poams auU Sdectiom, p. 279) 


These few quotations, typically IngcrsolHau,— 
beautiful and inspiring as they are unavoidably 
brief,—would admirably express the convictions 
and sentiments of many of our greatest patriots. 
But how inadequate, in their brevity and fewness, 
to exprcss the convictions and sentiments of the 
very brain and heart,—the mighty personality,— 
from which they blossomed 1 I wish that I had 
the genius,—the alembic of thought and feeling,— 
to do justice to the patriotism, the Americanism, 
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of Robert G. Iiigersoll. But I Have not. I wish 
that I could distil into these fleeting lines the 
hatred of tyranny, slavery, and caste; the love of 
liberty and equality; the worship of justice; the 
gratitude for the founders and defenders of the 
Republic ; the pride in her present, and the confi¬ 
dence in her future, greatness and glory, which 
are manifest in the Centennial Oration^ A Vision 
Of JVar, the political speeches, the reunion ad¬ 
dresses, the Decoration Day orations. But I can 
not. It is a task ‘ too subtle potent for the capac¬ 
ity of my ruder powers.’ 

Just here, it is well to remind the reader of what 
undoubtedly seems a paradox. In rationalism, 
Ingersoll rvas a rationalist; iu law, Ingersoll was a 
lawyer; but in politics, Ingersoll was not a poli- 
tican. I‘Ic did not even belong to a party, in the 
usual sense,—that of being a subservient mouth¬ 
piece. He said:— 

'‘I do not believe in being the slave or serf or servant of a party. 
Go with it if it is going your road, and when the road forks, take the 
one that leads to the place you wish to visit, no matter whether the 
party goes that way or not. I do not believe in belonging to a party 
or being the property of any organization, I do not believe in giving 
a mortgage on yourself or a deed of trust for any purpose whatever/’ 
(viii 568) 

Again:— 

" I go with the party that is traveling my way. I do not pretend 
to belong to anything or that anything belongs to me. When a party 
goes my way I go with that party and I stick to it as long as it is 
traveling my road/' (lx 578) 
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In otlier words, Ingersoll in politics, like Inger 
soil elsewliere, was absolutely true to himself 
During the long period of his service for the part3 
that most nearly represented his political principles 
he never for a moment lost his independence. H( 
kept the spiked collar off his neck, the tweezers of 
his tongue, and, spurning the politicians’ gold, oft 
times ill-gotten, he preserved the perfect veracit] 
of his soul. Although he usually contributed t( 
the sums out of which smaller men were paid fo: 
speeches, not one penny ever found its way from i 
campaign fund to the pocket of Robert G. Inger 
soil. Moreover, he invariably paid his own ex 
penses. He used to say to the f^olitical managers 
“ All I want from you is information as to when 
and when I can do the most good; and I will h 
on hand at the specified hour.” 

Such manifestations of individuality,—such ex 
traordinary fidelity to principle and conscience,— 
would alone have titled him patriot, in the highes 
aird noblest sense ; but, as previously indicated, i 
is far fi'om being his only claim upon our memor 
as a patriot. Indeed, (to summarize) his fearles 
denunciation of slavery, the Dred Scott decision 
and the Fugitive Slave Daw, while a Dcmocrati 
candidate for Congress, in i860 ; his masterfu 
rallying of the local Democracy of Peoria to tli 
support of Dincoln, as against the Confederacy 
his support of Lincoln and the Union with hi 
sword, during a part of the three succeeding years 
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his refusal to sell his mental manhood for the 
governorship of Illinois, in 1868; his eager re¬ 
sponse to the call to battle in subsequent years, 
whenever and wherever he saw in peril the political 
principles upon which depended, in his opinion, the 
safety and welfare of the Republic; and his clear- 
visioned appreciation of the latter’s meaning and 
mission, and of the position it occupies in relation 
to the other nations of the earth, not only demon¬ 
strate that he was one of the greatest of patriots, 
but afford a reasonable and logical foundation for 
the conviction, that, had it not been for the pre¬ 
judice of the masses, he would have become in 
practice, as he already was in theory, one of the 
greatest of statesmen. 

Manifesting, even in youth, the most character¬ 
istic American traits, and placed, during that period, 
in an environment constantly agitated with ques¬ 
tions of the gravest import,—questions which 
awakened, among the masses, far wider and pro¬ 
founder concern than do any similar ones of the 
present day,—it was inevitable that he should be¬ 
come interested in politics at an early age. How¬ 
ever, his noteworthy labors therein did not begin 
until he was about twenty-seven years old, when, 
in i860, as previously stated, he was a candidate for 
Congress. It was in his own local campaign of 
that year, as a Democrat, that he laid the founda¬ 
tions of the oratorical fame which he subsequently 
achieved in one of the national conventions, and 
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wliicli lie so admirably maintained in seven 
national campaigns, of tlie Republican parb 
Long before tlie close of tlie Civil War, liis advic 
and oratorical services were in urgent political r 
quest. Nor were they but twice withheld. Rve 
when treachery and ingratitude, in fullest measiir 
were his lot, they were given with a cheerfulnc! 
that was heroic—given, not to men, not to a part 
but given for the triumph of principle.s on which d 
pended, in his opinion, the welfare of the Re publi 

Beginning with the second campaign of Lincol: 
in 1864, and excepting two, he participated in evet 
Republican national campaign that was held dii 
ing a period of thirty-two years, his servic( 
ending, as before stated, with the campaign 1 
McKinley, in 1896. 

And, first viewing it quantitatively, what a va 
amount of work he performed! In the Hay( 
campaign, for example, entering the field unusuall 
early, he delivered two or three addresses on at lea 
every third day until the election. And his a 
di'esses, instead of the fifteen-minute conversation 
sort now in vogue, were from two to three hours < 
so in length. Moreover, they were supplement 
by numerous private interviews ; for, wherever 1 
went, he was beset by local politicians and membe: 
of the press, eager for a personal word. Of the tweh 
volumes comprised in his works, the single volun 
containing such of his political utterances as ha'' 
been permanently preserved gives but a meag' 
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idea of the extent of his labors in the field concerned. 

And, next viewing those labors qualitatively 
(whether or not we accept any or all of his political 
principles), how shall we find words to do him even 
simple justice? We may say that he possessed 
every conceivable excellence of the great popular 
orator; but this conveys no adequate meaning to 
those who are not personally familiar with his 
power and charm, and who are imperfectly familiar 
with the written accounts and oral traditions of his 
eloquence. We may state, on the best of authority,* 
that, when he was only twenty-seven years of age, 
or in i860, he actually drew to himself, at an “ over¬ 
flow” meeting, in Chicago, the greater part of an 
audience which Stephen A. Douglas was addressing 
near by, and that, thirty-six years later, or in 1896, 
in the same city, he held, for over two hours, as 
though it were entranced, an audience of twenty 
thousand people which, a few nights before, had 
completely disconcerted and discomfited two veteran 
Republican orators whose names are familiar on 
both sides of the Atlantic.^ But even this account 
seems inadequate to convey an impression of his 
powers. Possessing, as I have stated, every con¬ 
ceivable oratorical excellence, there was, in the 
largest and most heterogeneous assembly, no men¬ 
tal or temperamental element whose interest he 
could not arouse and hold. This may be best real- 


' The late Phillip Hoyne, Esq., of Chicago, who was a warm per- 
sonal friend of Douglas. 

* Related by a gentleman who accompaniecl Ingerso)! to the meeting. 
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ized by observing'bow widely divergent in him 
the two poles of cxprcssioiuil genius. He wa 
most florid and imaginative orator that cverui 
English speech, and, at the same time, he wa 
most practical. lie had the simplicity of ej 
sion that is born of profundity of thought, 
was as deep as the sea, but as clear as the 
His sentences were crystallized light. Hewa 
eminently the teacher of the nia.s.se.s. Far 
mechanics, laborers, used to say, on hcariii] 
explanation of a political or an economic qncj 
“ Well, I understand that funa.'’ lie simply 
not be misunderstood. 

His influence on the electorate was believed 
exactly commensurate with the extent of his 
torical efforts. That he was a vote-winner wa 
opinion of the political managers. They us 
make some desperate appeals to him from ‘'d 
ful ” sections. I quote one of those appeals, a 
gram, without its date and signature : " For ( 
sake come here and pull us out. You are the 
one on earth who can do it.” During the cam] 
of i8g6, the Chicago /n/rr-Omin^ in the cour 
a lengthy editorial appreciation of Ingersoll’s gc 
remarked: “ The. Tribune truly and pertin 
says, that,' If Colonel Ingersoll had the pin 
strength he had at thirty, and could be turned 
in the doubtful district.s of the Wc.st, he wouh 
a wide swath of conversions as fares his voice 
reach. He is the inimitable American oral 
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our time.’ ” Wlieu we consider the number and the 
source of similar expressions, and how near he came 
iu 1876, to making Blaine the next president, we 
are inclined to infer something more than coin- 
cidence from the fact that in the only two campaigns 
in which Ingersoll took no part, namely, those of 
Blaine and Harrison, in 1884 andi 892 , respectively, 
the Republican party was defeated. And, even ig¬ 
noring this as being too problematical, we are still 
confident that there was not in Ingersoll’s day, 
among professional politicians themselves, a man 
whose political judgment and services were more 
highly valued than his ; and that, all in all, he was 
(to be necessarily paradoxical) the most potent and 
interesting extra-political individuality which the 
political history of his country reveals. 

2.—In the Law. 

As stated in Chapter II, Ingersoll commenced 
the practice of law in his twenty-second year, or in 
1855, and continued its practice until 1899,—a 
period of forty-four years. He was admitted to 
practice before the Supreme Court of the United 
States on February 2, 1865, during the term be¬ 
ginning in December, 1864, and, as indicated in 
Chapter IV, was attorney-general of Illinois from 
Febi'uary 28, 1867, to January ii, 1869. Before 
the court just mentioned, he appeared iu numerous 
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oi'al arguments, not one of wliicli, as far as 
known, was ever reduced to print or writing.’ 

As a counselor and advocate, Ingersoll was amc 
tlie very first of his time, the equal of tlie v( 
first of any otlicr time—as great and formida 
a warrior as ever fouglit for justice beneath i 
aegis of the law. It was not what he learned 
rote from text-books, decisions, rei 3 orts, andsofo 
that made him a great counselor. An individual ( 
no more learn to be a truly great legal adviser tli 
he or she can learn to be a truly great invent 
metaphysician, wit, musical conductor, or pc 
The seeds of genius arc in the mental soil at bir 
and unfavorable indeed must be tlie conditions 
they do not fill the air with fragrance, the k 
with fruitage. As in the other departments 
which he was supreme, it is doubtful that in 1 
law Ingersoll ever deliberately learned more tha 
small fraction of what he knew. Individuals of ■ 
ent learn details; individuals of genius know pi 
ciples, nniversals. Ingersoll knew law from 
start. Pie thought law. lie possessed that ethi 
instinct and insight, that innate sense of equ 
and justice, that unerring and implacable log 
which are its very foundations. It is said thai 
he ever erred in his judgment of the common h 

' A perfect wonder of eloquence and power, he tiuicle a speech 
fore the Supreme Court in Washington Inst winter which was an a 
lute whirlwind, and carried away in its resistless current even 
august bench.’’—Judge Jeremiah S. Black, ex-attorney-general, in 
Philadelphia Times. 
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it was because tlie latter, in some minor respect 
failed to square witli bis sense of justice. 

“ When I have a difficult case to consider,” be 
once stated, “ I first make up my mind as to what 
the law to be, and tlien I go in search of that 

law, and rarely fail to find it.” 

“Every student of Colonel Ingersoll felt his 
extraordinary gifts as a lawyer,” writes Odave 
Thanei (Miss Alice French), whose brother studied 
law in IngersolPs office. “ ‘ He was a great law¬ 
yer, ’ said my brother. ‘ He had a most remark¬ 
able power to go straight to the principles of things. 
Often he would say to me : “ Now, the law used 

to be so and so; and the reasons for it were so 
and so ; but the reasons have changed, and now 
they are so and so; and therefore the law should 
have changed also—Fi'ench, yoxi look up the decis¬ 
ions!” So I would look rrp the decisions—and 
find them.’ ” 

Ingersoll’s quickness “ in grasping the salient 
points of a case,” writes another of his intimate 
associates, “ was equally remarkable. For example, 
Colonel Ingersoll and a lawyer who was and is one 
of the leaders of the New York bar, met at the 
office of a New York banker to consult about a 
complicated and important legal matter in which 
the banker was interested. The matter was new 
to the Colonel. He listened for a while to the 
statement of the case, asked a number of questions, 
and then suddenly announced that he understood 
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it all, and stated his opinion regarding it. 
was followed by putting on lus hat and wal 
out. The lawyer associated with him regardec 
with surprise, and when he had gone said he < 
not pass on such a complicated and important 
ter in any such off-hand way. He must have 
to study it. Yet when he did arrive at a conchi 
he was obliged to agree with the Colonel in e 
particular. Stories of this kind regarding 
might be multiplied indefinitely.” ' 

And even the extraordinary qualifications tin 
mentioned did not surpass his faithfulness to cli 
Once satisfied that a client was in the right 
latter’s cause, his innermost feelings, were 
ersoll’s own. Instantly he stood in his cli 
position—robed in the mantle of sympathy, 
ersoll the counselor and advocate could put hh 
as absolutely in place of the client as Ing( 
the humanitarian could put himself in plai 
the outcast—as absolutely as grand old Lea 
the heath put himself in place of the ‘ poor n 
wretches that bide the pelting of the pitiless st( 
Or, again, like Whitman, Ingersoll could say 

* Ingersoll the Man^ a pamphlet, hy Clarence S. Brown, p. 7. 
He was the recipient of many complinienla nt the hands of ei 
jurists. If or example, Judge Sidney Brec'/.c, of Peoria, one of tl: 
brilliant lawyers of Illinois, frequently invited Ingersoll toocen 
bench with him ; Judge Dnuuniond, of Chicago, did the same 
in Washington, one of the justices of the Supreme Court, p 
handing dowu'^ his opinions, often requested Ingersoll’s 
thereon* 
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m tlie liouiided slave, I wince at tlie bite of the 
Dgs.” Or: “Judge not as the judge judges, 
Lit as the sun falling upon a helpless thing.” ’ 
A case once rightly in his thoughts, never left 
lem day or night, until he saw the eud,~until 
is client either received the palm of victory, or 
as shrouded in the rayless gloom of defeat. There 
as no possible source of information from which 
igersoll did not draw. No stone was left un- 
irucd. Did the case require historical, genealogi- 
l1, mechanical, chemical, medical, or bacteriologi- 
l1 research, he made the research. To apply in this 
mncctiou a saying which he applied in another, 
le case “ was in his head all day and in his heart 
1 night.” Especially is this true of the early days 
' his forensic cai-eer, when many of his cases were 
' the “ criminal” sort. And in later years it was 
:rhaps the chief reason why his practice was con¬ 
ned to cases of a “civil” nature, in which other 
)nsidcrations than human sympathy play the 
ading role. The tragedy and pathos of criminal 
ractice weighed heavily upon him. 

In the selection of a jury, in the examination of 
itne.$.ses, in objections to the court, in short, from 
iginning tO' end in the management of a case, he 
as “ the soul of courtesy.” What is particularly 
iinarkable, he would not quarrel with opposing 
mnsel; and as opposing counsel very quickly 
arned not to quaiTel with him, the trials in which 
e took part were generally models of order and 
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decorum. He was alert, tactful, resourceful, origi¬ 
nal, unique. No one ever knew wliat was “ com¬ 
ing next.” It may be safely said that there were 
two wise rules for the guidance of his opponents: 
first, do not become his opponent; second, having 
unfortunately become such, let him be unmolested, 
as far as exigencies permit. 

Nor does our enumeration, even thus far, include 
all of his splendid qualifications as a lawyer. Pass¬ 
ing hastily over at least one of the most important 
of them,—mastery of the foundations and intrica¬ 
cies of the law,—there remains to be considered 
another of his qualifications which alone would 
have placed him among the very first of his profes¬ 
sion in any age. That there was nothing within the 
the realm of possibility whicli he could not accom¬ 
plish with a jury is well known. Plimself the most 
human of men, he understood, as clearly and fully 
as lawyer ever did, the capacities, susceptibilities, 
weaknesses, prejudices, and predilections of his 
kind. As the sculptor knows his mass of clay, so 
lugersoll knew his fellow-beings ; and over those 
masses of animate clay, his power was even more 
nearly absolute than the sculptor’s over his. Ing- 
ersoll could make his clay laugh and weep and 
reason,—reason in his own way : the sculptor can 
only make his clay seem to do these things. And 
of the two, lugersoll manifested the more composite 
genius. With a personality magnetically irre¬ 
sistible ; overflowing with good nature,—enjoying 
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rei-y pulse and breath; frank and candid; all but 
fallible in lucniory; lightning itself at repartee, 
It never wounding unless compelled, and then 
stantly ready with the balm of humor; saying 
.st the right thing at the right time, and nothing 
the wrong time ; eloquent on even the common- 
ace,—sublime on the sublime ; able to clarify at 
ice the roiliest problem,—to put the complex and 
tricate in words that even a child not only could, 
it must, understand—with all these attributes and 
iwers, he was the most impressive and convincing 
Ivocate that ever appealed to the heart and brain 
' an American jury. 

As tending to support this claim, the following 
;count of his conduct of a case at Metamora, Ill., 
rring his early forensic career, is of typical iu- 
irest. Two farmers had quarreled concerning a 
)undary-line, and one had killed the other with a 
)adc. Ingersoll was counsel for the accused. In- 
;ead of bringing the latter’s wife and children into 
mrt, as another advocate probably would have 
jne, Ingersoll chose to rely wholly upon his own 
naided influence with the jur3^ He presented his 
ise from the stairdpoint of the evidence and of the 
iw, and then—he painted a picture with words,— 
picture of a lowly cottage, at twilight. The wife 
ad children were standing at the little gate,—the 
iildren wondering why papa was so late,—the wife 
Bering into the dimming distance for him who was 
dll the one of all the world. And with the last 
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Now, j^eiitleuieil', are you g'oiiicr to ipf fi • 

go Lome?” ' to let tins man 

■ Yes, ‘ Bob,’ we are I ” caiue the snliKii 
from tlie burly foreman ; and “ Bob ” d^-o ^ 

a aeat as Wn.Llf l,adtL 

We must Hot liere overlnnl?* o < i • t 

stmn,„retcWaindIvXa[’ ;eatLt " f I 

room Im always labored at a dfead™tagflI2“' 
otlier eminent American lawyer experienced ri 
drsadvaatage of religious Prejudice- “rd^W 
other disadvantage could have been greater? Cm 

against IngersrbToa'ro™^^^^^^^^ 

=3;ssf'-= 

Is hTordOThttiTT?"'”' “1"”=® further? 

the requisites of ““a^furation all of 

-^fVUsrt^the really great counselor and ad- 

1 A _1 - - ~ ---—----- 
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mte tliat aiiotlier as great as Ingersoll ever prac- 
sTd at the American bar ? What other American 
« combined, in as full and rounded ineasme, the 
iaiiy necessary qualities and attributes? Let us 
e caiKU<l-.'easo.iaWe. In vjiat ‘yP= 
lionU we naturally look, not for a great, bat for 
lie greatest, counselor and advocate? Srou « 
cok to one who was profound in law, bn who was 
,ot an orator? Should we look to one who ™ an 
rator, but who was superScial -n >ttw’ Sho Id 
ve look to one who, in the law trusted in the 
■easonable, the natural, the probable, and wl o was 
in orator, hut who, outside the law, trusted m he 
reasonable, the supernatural, the .tnptob ^fo 
‘ Assuredly not,” will be your reply to all ot tuese 

questions. “We 

tellectually free; who possessed thew dest homon, 
who bad tbe most perfect sense o ' , 

the greatest logician ; who ^^bed 
reason, observation, and in 

reasonable, the natural, t re of mental 

law, but in every possible could 

effort, and who was a great enrap- 

,set bis thoughts to verbal ^ ^ 

ture, entbra 1, convince.” ^;^^y^°;^,,gcrsoll. 
were be still among us, ^ -r y^miudful neither 
In making this statenien , „ , excellencies, 

of bis possible limitations nor of ^ American who 

I,et «a aee. There -"rL^“ded,»-as 
was perhaps as versatile, 
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Ingersoll, but be was neither lawyer nor orator. 
There was another American who was a great 
orator (as great as he could be without having been 
born a poet) and a great lawyer (as great as he could 
be without a perfect sense of justice), but he was 
uot a universal logician ; he believed in the super¬ 
natural ; he defended the Fugitive Slave haw. 
There was yet another American who was pro¬ 
found in law, and profound in justice and mercy, 
but he was not particularly versatile; he was not 
free from superstition; and he was not a great 
orator. Still others were profound in law, birt they 
were not great orators ; their mental horizon was 
narrow ; they were believers in superstition. 

"I once told an eminent juidst,” says Haeckel, 
“ that the tiny spherical ovum from which every 
man is developed is as truly endowed with life as 
the embryo of two, or seven, or even nine mouths; 
he laughed incredulously.” ‘ More than one of 
America’s great lawyers would have done the same. 
But Ingersoll ? Would he have laughed at a 
biological truth with which not only the scientist, 
but every intelligent layman, ought to be perfectly 
familiar? The answer is that Ingersoll was as 
conversairt with this very Haeckel, with the prin¬ 
cipal facts, phenomena, and laws of biology, “ from 
nioner to man,” as he was with the common law 
itself. Into the lap of his intellect, Humboldt, 

» The Riddle of the Univefse^ p. 7. 
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arwin, and Wallace, Huxley, Tyndall, and Helm- 
)ltz, liad emptied tlieir glittering treasures. In- 
;ed, this list might properly include the name of 
ery savant from Haeckel back to Bacon. In 
lilosophy, he had ranged from Socrates to 
jencer. In literature, the characters of Shake- 
leare, Dickens, Balzac, Hugo, and many others 
ire as familiar to him as the members of his own 
)Usehold, There was not in Bnglish a great 
lem, whether in pi'ose or verse, that did not linger 
his heart to polish anon his native graces with 
5 ennobling influence ; and in the gallery of his 
emory, the marbles of the Greeks,—pathetic even 
their original completeness,—pointed with double 
Lthos their mutilated arms toward the remnants 
a once powerful and tyrannical, but now fast 
eakeniug superstition, in the presence of which 
; had ever stood whole-souled, sane, and free. 

Nor have we even yet exhausted the list of attri- 
ites and accomplishments that lugersoll made 
ixiliary to his extraordinary qualifications as a 
mnselor and advocate. He was familiar with all 
le mental paths that man had traveled—from 
idnight to dawn—from dawn to noon. He un- 
irstood the inscriptions on all the mile-posts along 
le way—the victories and achievements. 

His scope and perception, were astounding. He 
id been known to puzzle mechanics, inventors, 
ivigators, with questions in their own specialties, 
ad then vex them by answering his own questions, 
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after they had failed to do so. He could criticize 
a novel, a iriay, a painting,’ a poem, as masterfully 
as he could a legal brief, a political platform, or a 
theological creed ; and, as indicated in Chapter IX, 
his knowledge and appreciation of music would 
have done credit to many a professional musician. 

It may be that perfect frccdc’u of thought and 
encyclopedic knowledge arc ncghgible factors in 
estimating forensic capabilities. It may be that 
familiarity with the truths of science; that the in¬ 
tellectual capacity essential to comprehension of 
the great systems of philosoidiy; that the insight 
into human nature imparted by Shakespeare and 
the great novelists; and that the subtlety, pro¬ 
fundity, and sublimity of thought and feeling 
involved in understanding and ai)prcciating the 
greatest poetry and the greatest music—it may be 
that all these can add nothing to the qualiheations 
of the counselor and advocate. But if they can, 
then I unhesitatingly declare that such versatility 
as I have indicated, added to the eminent forensic 

' In company with n number of oUiers, luKtunull ^vu8 viBiting a col¬ 
lection of pnintiiigfs, 

“I think this is a copy,'* he remarked, referritiK to a particular 
picture. 

“ Oh no,” replied the person in cliargc of the collection, ”thcy are 
all originals.” 

“Well,” rejoined Ingeraoll, “this painting Im.n a sort of cramped 
effect which no origiiud would have, I think.” 

The person in cluirgc still insisted that all of the. pictures were 
originals. But not long afterwards, it waft nacerVained that the paint¬ 
ing was, in fact, a copy—a copy by the original artisl, I think, 
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lities wliicli I liave also indicated, and which 
rybody admits that he possessed, must neces- 
ily place Ingersoll, the capacities of all alike 
sidered, at the head of American lawyers. 

)f the many hundreds of cases that he tried 
iug the forty-four years of his legal career, none 
been specifically mentioned in the present 
pter, and only five were mentioned in previ- 
chapters—the Muun trial, the “ Star-Route ” 
Is, the Reynolds blasphemy trial, the Davis 
. case, and the Russell will case. To these 
uld be added the Cannier case, and that of the 
ikers’ and Merchants’ Telegraph Company 
inst the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
vliich Ingersoll secured a verdict of $1,500,000. 
:se cases were and are mentioned, obviously not 
ause the labor which they involved was neces- 
ly greater than that of many others of which 
general public scarcely heard, but because of 
ir interest and magnitude iu the eyes of that 
die. 

)f Ingersoll’s practice before the courts of the 
erent states, before various United States cir- 
; courts, and before the United States Supreme 
irt, I shall attempt no details. Nor shall I spe- 
:ally note more of the generous compliments 
t were extended to him by both the bench and 
bar, from ocean to ocean, from north to south, 
such array of particulars is essential to my 
sent object—a general indication of his abilities 
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and achievements in the law. For it is already 
apparent that in this, the more important of his 
avocations, his abilities were extraordinary, his 
achievements monumental; that, all relevant things 
considered, he was the most conspicuous figure of 
his century. 

3.—In the Field oe Rationalism. 

It will have been observed, that I have thus far 
given no very definite indication of the period or 
periods covered by Ingersoll’s anti-theological propa¬ 
ganda, and no sort of indication of its geographic 
scope. And it will doubtless be agreed, that, in so 
far as I have failed to do this, I have failed to do 
justice, not only to his physicomental powers, but 
to the zeal, enthusiasm, and aggressiveness with 
which he consecrated his life to the cause of physi¬ 
cal and intellectual liberty. 

In contemplating the work of Ingersoll, we must 
exclude the mere thinker and the mere writer. It 
is something, no doubt, to sit in the secluded 
luxury of the study,—in the gracious ease of the 
arm-chair,—and think that Christendom is wrong. 
It is something more, under the same conditions, 
to put one’s thoughts into magnificent discourses 
to be read in the luxury of other studies,—in the 
ease of other arm-chairs. But it is far greater still 
to go out into a stolid and insolent world,—into 
** the byways and hedges,”—month after month, 
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:ar after year, decade after decade, and iell Cliris- 
jidoiii that it is wroiig—^^-// Christendom that it is 
rongi and lay, in scorviful defiance, upon the altars 
Ignorance, Bigotry, and Hypocrisy, the holy 
ferings of honest conviction. And this, in brief, 
d Robert G. Ingersoll. For more than forty 
jars, with all his might, he battled in every direc- 
ou and quarter for the universal liberty of man- 
ind. Of course, not all of this period was devoted 
, fighting the beleaguering hosts of superstition, 
ut when, in his earlier days, he was not fighting 
)th mental and physical slavery with his tongue, 
; was fighting physical slavery with his sword— 
rhting those who would substitute for the Great 
.epublic,—that radiant hope and glory of mankind, 
-an autocracy of slavery. And when, after phys- 
al slavery was dead, he was from any cause unable 
I fight mental slavery with his tongue, he used his 
jn. 

As already stated, Ingersoll delivered his first 
Liblic anti-theological discourse when he was 
venty-three years old, or in 1856. His career as 
rationalistic reformer may therefore be said to 
ave begun in that year: it ended in 1899,—a 
;riod of forty-three years. From 1856 to i860, 
:w if any rationalistic discourses were delivered. 
1 the latter year, as stated in Chapter III, he de- 
vered Progress, the first of his anti-theological 
ictures of which any authentic report has been 
reserved. Fle did not again lecture until 1864, 
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wlien Progress was repeated. Ili.s next lecture was 
delivered in 1869. After that year, he lectured 
continually, excepting from 1885 to 1890, when 
the condition of his throat would not permit. 

“ After he fairly had .started on his agnostic 
career, fanatics comnicuced to tlireatcn his life. 
Many a time he mounted the platform with a letter 
in his pocket stating that he would never live to 
finish his address.” ‘ Such letters were usually 
written in red ink and signed, “ A Lover of Jesus,” 
“ A Friend of the Imrd,” or with some other norn de 
plume of like import. Typical of these communi¬ 
cations was one delivei-cdhy special postal delivery, 
in Chicago, to the secretary of Ingersoll, just be¬ 
fore the latter began his lecture. It read, in sub¬ 
stance; “ If you go on the platform to-night and 
speak against the Bible, you will not live to see 
your wife and children again.” Although tins 
letter was not delivered to the addressee until after 
the conclusion of his lecture, and would have had 
no more effect in changing the course of events 
had it been delivered before than had the many 
others of its kind, it represented one of those 
threats which, one would think, were not to be de¬ 
spised. “ Nothing is so blind and cruel as religious 
fanaticism. The spirit that lighted the fire around 
Servetus, that deluged Paris with Ifiood on St. Bar¬ 
tholomew’s Day, that devastated Germany in the 

' Ingersoll the Man, a pamplilet, l)y Clarence S. Ilrown, p. 9, 
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rty Years’ War, that caused the unspeakable 
•ors of the inquisition—something of that spirit 
lingers to-da3^ More than one half-crazed 
11 would have imagined that it was doing God’s 
ice by striking down this Antichrist, and that 
iternity of bliss would open for it for perform- 
such an act.” ’ In support of this, it may be 
:d that one man has voluntarily stated that he 
; attended a lecture resolved and prepared to 
)t Ingersoll, but that, when he came under the 
lence of the latter’s voice and personality, he 
unable to consummate his dastardly purpose. 
L this would seem to confirm, in a measure at 
t, the assertion of one who knew Ingersoll in- 
itely, that mere association for any length of 
5 with the great humanitarian would have trans- 
led even a criminal into a model citizen. 

.s to the number and chai-acter of the anony- 
is correspondents previously mentioned, we may 
her judge by the following extract from an in- 
iew published in the Chicago Times of May 
i88i:— 

'c3 : I get affreal many anonymous letters—some letters in which 
IS asked to strike me dead, otliers of an exceedingly insulting 
.cter, others almost idiotic, others exceedingly malicious, and 
s insane, others written in an exceedingly good spirit, winding 
ith the information that I must certainly be damned. Others ex- 
woncler that ( iod allowed me to live at all, and that, having made 
listakc, he docs not instantly correct it by killing me. Others 
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prophecy that I will yet be a minister of the gospel; but, as there has 
never been any softening of the brain in uur family, I imagine that the 
prophecy will never be fuUillecl. Lately, on opening a letter and seeing 
that it is upon this subject, and without a signature, 1 throw it aside 
without reading. I have so often found them to be grossly ignorant, 
insulting and malicious, that as a rule I read them no more." (viii 99) 

But, to return to the threats, Ingersoll cared pre¬ 
cisely the same for any fanatic violence that might 
spring from orthodoxy as he did for orthodoxy 
itself: he treated both with that di.sdainful and 
scornful defiance which, in his estimation, their 
despicableness deserved. His purpose and reso¬ 
lution were never tempered by the thought of 
deviation. “ As long as the smallest coal is red 
in hell,” he said, in 1884, “ I am going to keep 
on.” He asked and gave no quarter; and he 
recognized no flag but the flag of surrender. 

During the forty-three years of his anti-theologi¬ 
cal crusade, he lectured in every town and city of 
any considerable size and importance in every state 
and territory of the United States, except North 
Carolina, Mississippi, Indian Territory, and Okla¬ 
homa, and in many towiis and cities in Canada. 
And in nearly all these places, he lectured not 
once, but many times, and in some of the larger 
places, not only many times dfiring his career, but 
two or three times every season. Year after year, 
he returned; year after year, the size, intelligence, 
and enthusiasm of his audiences increased. He 
had ten eager, sympathetic listeners in 1899 to one 
in i860. The entire theological subsoil of North 
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merica was honeycombed by liis eloquent aggres- 
^eiicss—converted into vast catacombs for the 
tliodox dead. His repertoire was always new, 
aiiging, inexhaustible. Of the nearly thirty 
fferent lectures which he wrote, there was, in 
bet, a new one for every audience. Thus, on a 
;turc-tour in one season, he would deliver at A, 
fie Liberty of Man, Woman, and Child; at B, 
me Mistakes of Moses; at C, Why I Am An 
gnostic, etc. The next season, with the same 
nerary, the order of delivei'y would be reversed, 
all of the lectures would be different. Verily 
uld it have been said of him; " Age cannot 
ther, nor custom stale,” his “ infinite variety.” 
iarned " pulpit orators ” might be talking to air 
the pews, their churches garish with placards 
“.sociables,” “ba'/ars,” and amateur theatricals; 
it Ingcrsoll, in the veriest “ city of churches,” on 
brief notice (hardly noticeable), would fill the 
rgest theater, from the first row of the orchestra, 
the last row in “ the gallery of the gods.” And 
; could fill the same theater, on the same subject, 
liencvcr he chose to return. Indeed, a large 
ajority of his audience would have had him re- 
.ru on the following day. For, from opening to 
ose, his discourse never palled ; his hearers were 
:ver cloyed. Instead, they were impatient for a 
ider and deeper view of that new world of love 
id lilicrty of which he had opened before their 
inded eyes an enchanting and inspiring vista. 
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To oratory born—filling the stage like “ 
antique god” ; graceful as a willow when zephyrs 
stir the languid air ; his face as perfect a mirror of 
his thoughts as the stream over which the willow 
bends is a perfect mirror of all that is above ; with 
wit like lightning, humor as kindly as autumn, 
logic as cold as winter; with the directness of 
light, the candor of day, the pathos of twilight— 
a master of verbal melody—he lingered in the 
memory of auditors like a faultless production of 
Die Walkiire or of Hamid. 

How amply this general representation is war¬ 
ranted by the concrete facts of Ingersoll’s anti-theo¬ 
logical career may be seen in such accounts as 
follow. 

The first is from The Cincinnati Daily Enquirer 
of May lo, i88o:—■ 

*• Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll lectured last night at Pike's Opera- 
House on his new theme of'What Must We Do To Be Saved?' 
His vanity must have been touched by the Hattering reception which 
met him> Seldom has such a large and intelligent audience been 
crowded into the four walls of the house as were there when Colonel 
Ingersoll stepped upon the stage. Parquet, dress-circle, gallery, 
balcony, stalls, boxes, aisles, lobbies, and stairways were filled with 
entranced listeners, while even the stage was utilised to seat some of 
the hearers. The lecture, which lasted over two hours, was listened 
to with charmed ears and greeted, from time to time, with sincere ap¬ 
plause, loud laughter, and cheers of approbation. It was an audience 
en rapport with the speaker and the doctrines ho advanced. To at¬ 
tempt a report of such a lecture varbaiim would be to fill columns 
with words which, coming from other tlian Mr. Ingersoll's flowery 
lips, accompanied by the embellishment of his charmed presence, 
would be stripped of more than half their force. 
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«‘The lecturer came upon the stage without introduction. He 
needed none, for few of his hearers had never seen him before. Most 
of them were tlmre, not out oi curiosity to hear and see a man they 
had heard of, but to hear a man whose eloquence had charmed them 
on a former occasion. There is that to be said to recommend Colonel 
In&ersoll as a lecturer. If he once succeeds in securing an audience, 
he is sure of it on any future occasion.” 

From tlie Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin :— 

« * * t- He is a born orator. Of fine physical proportions, 
graceful carriage, possessing a large and finely moulded head, an 
expressive countenance, and genial smile, a voice of great compass, 
and lungs and throat that seem incapable of failure under the severest 
strain, Ids audience receives a favorable impression from the moment 
that he steps to the front of llm rostrum, and utters his first sentence. 
This impression is deepened l)y tlie unobstructed flow of language, 
his fine intonation, liis graceful, yet emphatic, gestures, his vigorous 
sentences•-n{)w sparkling with humor, now loaded with stinging 
sarcasm or terrible clenuncialion, and now unfolding into the most 
splendid imagery. He .seems never to lack a word, or a simile, but 
the volume of his discourse Hows on with such fullness, ease, and 
power, that one woiulers it can ever stop, 

From the Boston Herald of Monday April 19, 
1880:—■ 

"When the lioston Theatre is enlarged, it will be able to contain a 
greater audience than Unit wliich assembled within its walls last 
evening—not beffire, The announcement lliat Colonel Robert G. 
Ingersoll wa.s to lecture caused so great a rush for scats that all the 
desirable sittings were taken two or three days in advance of the 
appointed time ; and when the rotund figure and jolly countenance of 
the oreator appeared upon the .stage, last evening, and stejjped forward 
to the reading desk al the footlights, he was greeted by an audience 
that not only filleul every seat in the vast auditorium, even to the 
upper gallery, but overflosved into the aisles and doorways and 
thronged the lob))ies, Tlicrc were over three thousand people present. 
It was an audience, loo, which any speaker might be proud to address, 
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for it was composed of ladies and gentlemen whose bearing was that 
of intelligence and rehnement, and who, as far as outward appearance 
would indicate, were fully on a level with the church-goers of this 
city.” 

Tlie impression made in tlie midst of New Eng¬ 
land culture was repeated in the western mining 
town, as this extract from Territorial Enterprise^ 
Virginia Cit}', Nev., will show :— 

An overflowing house received Col. Ingcrsoll, at National Guard 
Hall, last evening, and hung entranced upon his words, from the 
commencement to the close of his incomparable lecture. Of that 
lecture, we can speak only in general terms to-day. It is a wonderful 
production. All the beauties of the language; all ll\e enchantment 
of eloquence ; all the splendors of imagination, llie plays of wit, the 
eccentricities of a subtle genius, are handled in it. Uis appeals for 
liberty to man ; for liberty and protection to woman ; for liberty, pro¬ 
tection, and kindness to children, are as beautiful as anything in our 
language. This might be extended over columns, but it is enough to 
say that the lecture is charming throughout, and that its teachings 
are pure and true.” 

These reportorial items,—quoted as being only 
fairly representative of the thousands that are 
available,—might be supplemented with the ac¬ 
counts of many men and women of national and 
international fame. Thus Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
after declaring that “ the future historian will rank 
Robert G. Ingersoll peerless among tlic great and 
good men of the nineteenth century,” relates, in 
the course of her tribute, the following ;— 

“ I heard Mr. Ingersoll many years ago in Chicago. The hall 
seated 5,000 people ; every inch of standing-room was also occupied; 
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aisles and platform crowded to overflowing, He held that vast 
audience for three hours so completely entranced that when he left 
the platform no one moved» until suddenly, with loud cheers and 
applause, they recalled him. He returned smiling and said: 'I’m 
glad you called me back, as I have something more to say. Can you 
stand another half-hour?’ ‘Yes: an hour, two hours, all night/ 
was shouted from various parts of the house ; and he talked on until 
midnight, with unabated vigor, to the delight of his audience. This 
was the greatest triumph of oratory I had ever witnessed. It was the 
first time he delivered his matchless speech [lecture], ‘ The Liberty 
of Man, Woman, and Child.'" 

And Mrs, Stanton continues :— 

“ I have heard the greatest orators of this century in England and 
America ; O’Connell in his palmiest days, on tlie Home Rule question; 
Gladstone and John Bright in the House of Commons; Spurgeon, 
James and Stopford Brooks, in their respective pulpits; our own 
Wendell Bhillips, Henry Ward Beecher, and Webster and Clay, on 
great occasions; the stirring eloquence of our anti-slavery orators, 
both in Congress and on the platform,but none of them ever equalled 
Robert IngersoU in his highest flights.” 

So, too, Dr. Conway, in My Pilgrimage to the 
Wise Men of the Hast (p. 19), names IngersoU as 
“ tlie most striking figure in religious America,” 
and gives, among otlier tilings, tlie following per¬ 
sonal impression :— 

“ In r88j, l)eing on a visit to Boston, my wife and I found ourselves 
in the Parker House with tlie Ingersolls, and went over to Charlestown 
to hear him lecture. His subject was ' Some Mistakes of Moses/ and 
it wa.s a memorable exiiericnce. Our lost leaders,—Emerson, Tho- 
reau, Theodore Parker,—who had really spoken to disciples rather 
than to the nation, seemed to have contributed something to form this 
organ by whicli their voice could reach the people. Every variety of 
power was in this orator,—logic and poetry, humor and imagination, 
simplicity and dramatic art, moral earnestness and boundless sym- 
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pathy. The wonderful power wliich Washington’s attorney-general, 
Edmund Randolph, ascribed to Thomas Paine of insinuating his ideas 
equally into learned and unlearned had passed from Paine's pen to 
Ingersoll’s tongue. The effect on tlie people was indescribable. The 
large theatre was crowded from pit to dome. The people were carried 
from plaudits of his argument to loud laughter at his humorous sen¬ 
tences, and Ills flexible voice carried the sympathies of the assembly 
with it, at times moving them to tears by his pathos.” 

“The country,” observes Dr. Conway, “was full 
of incidents and anecdotes relating to these mar¬ 
vellous lectures”; and he adds, later: “I knew 
that he was leading an insurrection of human 
hearts against the inhumanities of the Bible and 
the cruelties of dogmatic propagaudism.” 

A few sentences from the tribute of Mr. Debbs, 
the eminent Socialist (who is, of course, fundamen¬ 
tally opposed to the economic views which Inger- 
soll represented), may well be included here:—• 

“The name of Robert G. Ingarsoll is in tlic pantheon of the world. 
More than any other man who ever lived he destroyed religious super¬ 
stition, He was the Shakespeare of oratory—the greatest 

that the world has ever known, Ingersoll lived and died far in 
advance of his time. lie wrought nobly for the transformation of 
this world into a habitable globe ; and Icmg after the last echo of 
detraction has been silenced, liis name will be loved and honored, 
and his fame will shine resplendent, for his immortality is fixed and 
glorious.” 

That no other orator or speaker of the inneteenth 
century addi'essed as many people as Ingersoll is 
very probable. That none other uniformly made 
such deep and lasting impressions is more than 
probable—it is historically certain. It is quite un- 
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likely tliat any notable percentage of such of his 
hearers as were previously orthodox departed from 
him with their theological views unchanged. 

I would here revert, with emphasis, to one fact: 
It was not as a rationalistic propagandist that Ing- 
ersoll first became generally known. It was as a 
patriot—as one who loved his country, not because 
it was his country, but because he loved liberty. 
It wavS as a lawyer who had gained a brilliant 
reputation as a defender of those threatened with 
injustice. It was as a hard-headed and trusted 
political adviser, and, preeminently, as an orator 
with lips “ breathing eloquence, that might have 
soothed a tiger’s rage, or thawed the cold heart of 
a conqueror.” 

Wherever he chose to go, his reputation preceded 
and assured him of respectful and interested atten¬ 
tion. In national and social questions, he was the 
guiding-star of great numbers of his fellow-citizens; 
and consequently, when he decided publicly to 
break the fetters and the idols of tradition, he ob¬ 
tained a far more extensive and honorable hearing 
than he would have obtained had he first appeared 
solely as an opponent of “ revealed” religion. 

Still, it was charged by some that he was not 
profound; but I have observed that the charge was 
invariably made by superficial people. As a matter 
of fact, with all his wit, humor, raillery, persiflage, 
he wa.s the profoundest logician that ever appealed 
to the intellect of an American audience. There 
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was logic even in liis laughter. He passed the cup 
of mirth, and in its sparkling foam were found the 
gems of unanswerable truth. 

Ingersoll’s auditors realized, as never before, that 
they were being addressed by a man / To see him 
was to believe that he was sincere, to hear him was 
to know it, to understand him was to be convinced 
that he was right. 

Nor was it due entirely to his own attributes and 
efforts that he reached and swayed so many minds: 
opponents gave a helping hand. Whenever he de¬ 
livered lectures or published religious or sociological 
opinions which wei-e particularly objectionable to 
the orthodox, the newspapers, as we have seen, 
were filled with “ answers.” To some of them he 
replied. Many thousands who probably would not 
otherwise have heard of the problems at issue thus 
learned of their existence. Sometimes the good 
people of the blue-law states refused to rent him 
a theater, removed his lithographs from the bill¬ 
boards, or threatened him with arrest for “ blas¬ 
phemy.” Overcrowded houses and copious I'eports 
of his sayings were the invariable result. And of 
course “ the poor little ministers ” preached. If 
they only could have realized that theology is not 
to be affirmed by rea,sou, what energy they would 
have conserved I and how they would have curtailed 
the influence of their foe I 

Another significant fact must be considered here: 
Ingersoll made science his handmaid. To be sure, 
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he was not a scientist, experimentally, but be .was 
wonderfully familiar with others’ discoveries, as 
we have previously noted; and he could describe 
them better than could the discoverers. He popu¬ 
larized the work of the great masters, and cham¬ 
pioned the masters themselves. Every scientist 
worthy to hold aloft the sacred torch will also hold 
in tender reverence the memory of Robert G. Ing- 
ersoll. Many thousands first heard the names of 
Humboldt, Tyndall, Helmholtz, Darwin, Huxley, 
Haeckel, and others from his ardent lips. And he 
reached a far more heterogeneous class than those 
authors could ever reach through their works. 
Their legitimate audiences are small, at best, 
lugersoll went out after the laity, bound them with 
the golden chain of his eloquence, and threw science 
in their faces. And they understood; for, as before 
stated, he was a master of simplification—premni- 
nently the teacher of the masses. The average 
person got more chemistry, physics, geology, bi¬ 
ology, from PF//^ I Am An Agnostic than he could 
have derived in a month from technical works. 

Who will say, that this dissemination of scien¬ 
tific and philosophical truths did not have, on the 
theological mind, a potent liberalizing influence ? 
Who will deny, that, coupled with the historical 
method which Ingcrsoll employed in biblical argu¬ 
ment, it did not sustain very important accessory, 
if not causal, relations to “ higher criticism ” ? We 
must bear in mind that that term was unheard of 
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when he began his worlc ; whereas, at its couclu- 
sion, we were constantly meeting with clerical 
utterances which, for all the theological bias they 
showed, might have been extracted from Some 
Mistakes of Moses. Marvelous the change I Prin¬ 
ciples and sentiments that were I'eceivcd with hisses 
by a vast majority of the laity, and by nearly all 
the clergy, when voiced in Ingcrsoll's first lecture, 
in i860, were sanctioned and even applauded by 
theologians when the Great Agnostic uttered his 
last public word. Beginning his work when 
ignorance was a virtue,—when pandering hypoc¬ 
risy was wont to place upon the brow of stupidity 
the wreath of popular sanction,—when candid 
speech was treated as a crime,—he lived to see in 
decay the vast structure of supernatural religion. 

To the most conspicuous feature of this change, 
I would invite special attention. It will he recalled 
that, in a previous chapter (XIV), I cpioted from 
Ingersoll a description of a Free Will Baptist 
sermon which he heard when a hoy, and in which 
were vividly detailed the eternal tortures of the 
damned in hell. The impression which the sermon 
made upon Ingersoll will also be recalled. 

When the latter began his anti-theological prop¬ 
aganda, the same fiendish belief in literal and 
everlasting hell-fire that was taught in this sermon 
was still practically universal. To the orthodox, 
hell was a glaring, scorching, roaring reality. 
Sermons to that effect, although lacking the lurid- 
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less of tlie one wliicli slioclced the sensibilities of 
he boy Iiigersoll, could be heard in a large 
najorlty of the churches. Even youth and child- 
lood were unexenipt. Little children could tell 
;uch of their playmates as chanced to have unbe- 
ieviiig parents all about the zealous labors of the 
xideiit-wielding, spear-tailed fiends of the under- 
vorld. In many thousands of orthodox homes, the 
nonotonous gloom enwrapping the cradle -was 
Droken only by the glare of hell. 

What a change had occurred udien the great 
varrior fell asleep! The belief in everlasting 
;orture,—in leering fiends,—no longer filled with 
liorror the imagination of childhood. The cradle 
liad been rescued; the nursery had been saved; 
ind through the eastern windows fell warm and 
golden the sunlight of intelligence and freethought. 
Preachers had ceased to appeal to the argument of 
infinite revenge, and were discoursing upon “ future 
retribution ” or “ conditional immortality.” The 
text of the Free Will Baptist of Ingersoll’s boy¬ 
hood remained the same; the creeds still smoul¬ 
dered ; but, in the minds of a vast majority, the 
orthociox hell was a remembered nightmare. As 
wrote the great propagandist himself, to a friend 

"ThMc ishul liUle Icfl for me lo do, Jehovah is with Jove. The 
fires of ludl have been extinguished. The struggle with superstition 
is nearly over. ' We have passed midnight, and the great balance 
weighs up morning.'" 
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Who had wroug-ht this glorious change ? Were 
the Unitarians a factor ? Undoubtedly. Were the 
Universalists a factor ? Undoubtedly. Were the 
Freethinkers, in geiiei'al, a factor ? Undoubtedly. 
But who was to be thanked for the existence of 
many of those Unitarians and Universalists, as 
such, and, especially, for hundreds of thousands of 
those Freethinkers? Who had wrought the 
glorious change? To this question, there is one 
answer, and in that answer, one word—a name that 
arches in seven-hued radiance the horizon of the 
future. It is IngcrsolL Of him it will be said:— 

“He sought, by constant appeal to tnith, reason, 
mental and moral integrity, physical and intel¬ 
lectual liberty, justice, mercy, humanity, sympathy, 
tenderness, love,—and, moreover, by personal ex¬ 
ample in each and all of these,—to make of earth 
a heaven; but it is his memory’s richest reward, 
that he put out ‘ the ignorant and revengeful fires 
of hell.’ ” 

Two hundred and eighty-nine years after the 
world’s grandest martyr crumbled to sacred ashes 
at the bigot’s stake, the pope of Rome, with mali¬ 
cious eyes, his own power slowly waning, saw rise 
within the shadow of the Vatican a monument to 
Giordano Bruno. 

As with the memory of that intrepid man in the 
laud of sun and blue and mirthful vine, so shall it 
be in every land with the memory of Ingersoll. 
For, dowered with nature’s noblest gifts, he left, 
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11 tuni) to all uiaukincl, the imperishable legacy of 
;lioiight and deed. Sublime as the snow-maiitled 
iiouutanij vast as the scaj' the origin of his genius 
IS little understood as their origin,—he lived and 
ivrought and passed to silence as naturally as they 
ixist. 

Rest at last, O wondrous and unconquered soul! 
Upon thy tranquil brow fell full and fair the mellow 
^leaiii of hunianity’s golden hope. In the eternal 
right beat bravely strong thy noble heart, and to 
the dim heights where tremulous broods the pur¬ 
pling dawn soared the winged envoys of thy tireless 
brain. Naught but the dregs of truth could quench 
thy jeweled lips. But loo soon—thou vvast not 
understood; . for in the unwalled and limitless 
temple of thy mind dwelt Rove and Liberty in 
perfect unreserve. Yet, trouble not. The detrac¬ 
tion of the jiresent thy fame can well afford; for 
thou art the hero,—the sage,—the saint,—of the 
better years to be. A worshiper of the ideal, thou 
didst live for posterity. Posterity will live for thee. 
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AtSOLVTK 

A 

■iOLUTi, the: In mor^U, 147; nw- 
knowJl and IntcruUbIc, 2H. 
cadbmy; IngeraoU attends—in A«li. 
tabula, 27—in Greenville, 30; of 
Music, New York, oration In the, 
117*19. 

cciDCNT, cosmogonic, InKcraoll not 
a believer in, 243*44. I 

cr, Civil Kights, Ingerfloll on the 
constUutionoHty of the. 126-27. 

CTIOKJI, must be judged by conae* 
qucnces, 348 ext,, 349 ext, 

CTO»», aged, pathetic word# in be¬ 
half of, 480. 

onaasi: About Farming in ///imou, 
92; DnvU will case, 1S4''S8; Eight 
to Seven, The, 92-93. 
pvocatk: counselor and {See Coun- 
aelof); New York Chnxiian, pro¬ 
poses to boycott the Fvening Teh- 
gram for publishing A Christmae 
Sermon, 161. 

TKCCTiOH, '‘Back of all cliurches 
la," 385 ext. 

fro-Amkricak coHrRRBKCB^ the In¬ 
diana State, resolutlona of, on In- 
gcfsoirs death, 49B. 
ttrrnoom, an autumn, a aweet way 
to spend, 410*U» 

kOHOSTic: and Agnosticiam, origin 
and meaning of, 226 - 29 ; as applied 
to Tngcrsoll, 223'25; the altitude 
of (he, the only tenable one, 234; 
"the Great,*’ret«rn8 to the place of 
Ills baptism, 128; Why / Am An, 
Ingcrsoirs mental autobiography, 
180-81} Why I Am An, aclcntlfic 
knowledge derived from by the 
laity, 541. 

^OMoaTictsM; « PaaUur fitter, 329; a 
principle universally applicable, 
336-39; bnaU of, 229-34; candor 
the aourca of, 33B; defined by Huav 
238 exi,} foiiitdaUon of» 33^ 


ANTS 

34; metaphyilcal basis of, 229-34; 
not a system or creed, 236; not 
Infidelity, 236; not limited to theol¬ 
ogy, 236; poaitlvo as well as nega¬ 
tive, 228, 229; relations of, to 
metaphysics, 330-34; why Ingcrsoll 
accepted, 234-36. 

Aubama Cavalry, the Fourth, 61. 

"Atcouot.," a passage from the 
Munn trial address, 75-76 n. 

ALconOLic, the, moral responsibility 
of, 328 ext. 

All, Ingcrsoll's belief that the uni¬ 
verse Is, 325. 

Allboory, example of, 481. 

Allkm, William Joshua, and Willis, 
35, 36, 37. 

AuxrsoN, William B., 105 n. 

Alloway, 1, 2, 

AmrassadoRj appointment of: to 
France, 94; to Germany, 93-94. 

America; (ngerJoll on criticisms of, 
508; lngeraoll'5 faithfulness to, 507- 
8; It5 geographic amplitude etc, ap¬ 
preciated by Ingcrsoll, 504-5. 

Amrricax: Free Religious Associa¬ 
tion, oddress before, 214; the ideal, 
IngersoU'a conception of, 504-5; 
what the average believes, 390. 

Ambricaxism, Ingeraoll’s, S08-9. 

Ancestors : a genius should select 
with care, 6 ext,; “I know but lit¬ 
tle about my," 8 n,; Ingersoll knew 
as much of his as they of him, 6. 

Ancestry and obnius, 3*6. 

Andbrson, John, "My Jo," poem, 398. 

Anoina prctoris, the cause of Inger- 
soira death, 217, 219. 

"Annihilatb," blotted from lan¬ 
guage, by science, 238-39. 

AHNintUTioif, 244. 

"Anbwrrb" to Inoersoll, 540. 

Anthony, Susan B., 382. 

ANTicnaiST, Ingersoll as, S3I. 

Anti, fable of a colony of, 252 ext 
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ATOLLO 

APOtt.0, Baldur, and other sun-gods, 
in connection with Christ's origin, 
265-66. 

Apology, defined, 485 ext. 

Apostrophe: to Ingcrsoll, S4S; to 
Liberty, 127 —extract from, 505- 

Arbitration, to do away with war, 
311, 313. 

Argyll, Duke of, 138. 

ARtSTOCRACY OP AMERICA, “Wc arc 
tUe,'» 187 ext. 

Army, the, IngersoU'a service in, 54- 
62. 

Art: In general, effect of, on the 
spiritual man, 310 ext.; IngorsoU’s, 
the varied manlfestatlona of, 4SS; 
the greatest work of, only a men¬ 
tal arbor, 470, 

Arthur, President, 118, 

Ascension, the, Ingcrsoll on, 270-71, 

Asiitaiiula, Om Ingcraoll’s boyhood 
in, 25-29. 

Aspinwall, General, US, 

“Asses ride on Christ,“ 210 ext. 

Association, the Ingcrsoll Monu¬ 
ment, Peoria, 491, 

Astronomer, the theological, profun¬ 
dity of, 206-7. 

Asylum, an, the charge that Inger- 
soil did not found, 450. 

“Atheist, “ as applied to Ingcrsoll, 
223-25, 

Atonement, the*. Ingersoll on, 271- 
73; origin of, 271-72; wisdom and 
justice of, 273, 

Attorney-general: of Illinois, Inger- 
soil refuses the nomination for, 6S 
—Ingersoirs service as, 63, 515; of 
the United States, mention of In- 
gersoll for, 94. 

Audience: Ingerjoll addresses th« 
greotoat ever assembled In Brook¬ 
lyn, 109 ext.—the largest ever 
drawn by one man In Chicago, 89- 
90 ext.; Ingorsoll controls one that 
two other orators could not con¬ 
trol, 513, 

Audiences: Ingersotl^s anti-thcologi- 
oal. heterogeneous character of, 


beauty 

541—.size, enthusiasm, character 
etc,, of, 532, 533, S34-40-tho8e of 
1899 compared with those of i 860 
532; Inger 5 on '.'9 power over, 513-14 

Auditors, Ingcrsoll's impression on 
534-39. 

Aurora borealis, described, 483 ext 

Author and style, likened to Uta 
and fruit, 459-60, 

AuTomooRApiiY: IngersoU’s aversion 
to, 6 ; IngersolPs mental, 180-81; 
why Ingcrsoll did not write an 
6-7, 

B 

Babe, every, should be welcomed, 405. 

Bacon, Prancis; Ingersoll's familiar¬ 
ity with, 525 ; the theory of his au¬ 
thorship of Slmkespcare, rejected, 
153, 

Badness, absolute, 347, 

Baker, Alfred, refuses Ingersoll the 
use of a hall in which to lecture 
for Whitman, 166-67, 

Baldwin, Frank, 437, 

Balzac, Ifonor^ dc, Ingcrsoll's famil¬ 
iarity with, 525. 

Bancor, speech at, Hayes campaign, 
Thg Whig and Courier on, 85-86. 

Bankers' and Merchants' Telegraph 
Company, the, against the Weatern 
Union Telegraph Company, S37. 

Baptism ; h good thing, “with soap," 
34; practised before Christ, 278. 

Baptist preacher, a, whom Ingcrsoll 
heard in boyhood, 366-68. 

Bar, the, Ingcrsoll and his brother 
admitted to, 38. 

Barnum, General, 118. 

Barrett, Caurence, 153, 500. 

Basis, the philosophical, on which In- 
gersolt stood, chap, x, 223-55. 

Bastilk, the, the body of Voltaire 
rests upon its ruins, 175, 

Bkautipul, the, Ingcrsoll's love of, 
296-97. 

Beauty: effect of, on IngcrsoU, 202; 
IngeraoU'g convictions clothed In, 
411, 
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brckwith 

jjjckwitw, rhUo D.: h!» admiration 
and n/rcction for Ingcraoll, 174; 
p|«it 5 to Itelp thoac wl»o helped him, 
173* theater* mcmoiial, erected by 
the’family of, 173-74; tribute to, 
by IngerBoU, 173-74, 

BKEcit Creek, 59 n. 

Bkbciik«, Henry Ward; cUapa Inger. 
■oil*# hand before tin nmlicnce etc., 
110; compared witli Ingersoll ns an 
orator, 537 ext.; decUitea to reply 
to Ingcrsoll, 112; Ingoraoira tribute 
to, 138-39; Irttroducoa Ingeraoll ah 
“ the moiit brilliant speaker of the 
English tongue,” 109-11; niert- 
tloned, 500; propoaea an epitaph 
for Ingcrsoll, 96. 

BMrsTFJtK, Ingcrsoll's directions for 
broiling, 423. 

BeetuovkH, Ludwig vnni his Sixth 
Symphony, a description of, 197; 
hla Sonata in Cl, 194 ext. 

Bcttxrs: Ingeraoll'a not asserted to 
be right, 235; Inger^ioll'a the result 
of evidence, 235; modincatlon of, a 
reciprocal process, 298-99. 

Bklloha, N. Y.i 17. 

BBNcn AND nA« VuoRiA, eminence 
of the, 43-44. 

BEHRV 01 .KNCR, Ingersoir#, See Char- 
Ity, l?hUant!iropy. 

Bbntiiam, Jeremy, 348. 

Bsntow, N. Y., 17. 

Bbrun Mi89toN, the, 93-94. 

BiRLKt About the //o/y, 174; la All 
of the, 112; "of the 

world,” the, 136; InhiimAnltloa* of 
the, Ingorsoll leading an insurrec- 
tfon against the, S3B ext.; not an 
Infallible guide, 276; not the foun¬ 
dation of law and morality, 343-49; 
Atuifibllfig-block, the, of the human 
race, 276; the IngcraoU, 422, 

BiLUNGfl, Frank, IngeraoU conBiilta, 
217. 

BiooRAruv: great men bcHlllcd by, 3; 
Inger^oll'a indifTerenco to, 6-8. 

BtOLOQY; IngeraolFa knowledge of, 
524-2S; ”then 1 akudied,” 261 ext. 

Birtk, ingeraoll'a, Ita date, 1, 17. 


BOYCOTT 

liiRTiirLACE; of The, a poem, 

98-99; of IngersoM, 1*3; of Inger- 
fioll’B father, 8; of IngersolPs 
mother, 12. 

Birthplaces of Burns, Ingersoll, Lin¬ 
coln, and Shakespeare, compared, 
2-3. 

BjBrnson, Bjornstjerne, extracts from 
letters from, SOI, 

Biack, Jeremiah S.: colloquy with, 
UM2 n.i controversy with, 111- 
13--Whitman's comment on the, 
113 n,; Induces The North Ameri' 
can Review to change the title of 
Ingersoll’a article, 112-13; men¬ 
tioned, 256; on IngersoU's elo- 
quonco and power as a legal advo¬ 
cate, 516 n, 

Blainb, James G.: campaign of, 1884, 
Ingcrsoll’s failure to take part in 
tiie, 515; mentioned, IQ5-6 n.; 
speech nominating, 76-83—effect 
of, 78 ext,, 81, 83—origin and prep¬ 
aration of, 80-83—quoted, 78-80. 
Beaspkkmy; Charles B. Reynolds 
tried for, 132-38, 527; Ingersoll 
threatened with arrest for, 540; 
“What is real?" 136 ext. 

“Blood was water, money was leaves,” 
108 ext. 

Bloomington, Ill., lectures at, 50. 
“Blurbkard,” 329. 

Blue-iaw states, treatment of In- 
gersoil in, 540. 

BoK, Edward W„ 138. 

Bolivar, Tonn,, military engagement 
at, 57. 

Books, read by Ingersoll in boyhood 
and youth, 282. See also Litera¬ 
ture, 

BoontoN, N. J., a mob at, attacks Mr. 

Reynolds, Freethought lecturer, 133. 
Booth, Edwin, 152, SOO. 

Boston; Herald (See Herald); lec¬ 
ture in, by Ingersoll, account of a, 
535-36. 

Bowman, William G,, 39-40. 

Boycott, proposed, of the Evening 
Telegram, for publishing A Chrijt> 
mw .9<rmon, 161. 
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BOYD 

Boyd^ Thoma* Q.» 106 n, 

Brady, Thomas J., a defendant 2n the 
“Star-Route*' case, 120. 

BiiAGG, General, report to, by General 
Forrest, on the fight at Lexington, 
61. 

Bkaums, Johannes, 195. 

Braih, the: and mind, IngcraoU's 
views of the relations of, 353-56, 
362; and the forces of necessity, 
326 et seq.; and thought, Ingersoll'a 
views of the relations of, 353-54, 
355 ext. et seq,, 372 ext.; con** 
aciousness, mind, thought, etc., 
4-5; description, poetic, of, 479 
ext.; Ingersoll's belief that it bad 
reached its limit In three depart¬ 
ments, 199; relations of, to genius, 
5; tho exclusive organ of mind, 4. 
See also Consciousness. 

Breast, the, of woman, 4fi3 ext 

Breed, -, druggist, 438. 

Breeze, Sidney, 44, 518 n. 

Brewster, Attorney-General: In the 
“Star*Route“ case, 121; mentioned, 
118. 

Briqut, John, compared with Ingcr* 
soil as an orator, 537 ext, 

Broadway TAauRMActK (Cohoreoa* 
tional) Churck, 18. 

Brooke, James, and Stopford, com¬ 
pared with Ingersoll as orators, 53/ 
ext 

BROOKtVN DIVINES, cfiticiscd, 127, 
Brown: Clarence S,, on Ingersoll’s 
conversations, 438—quoted, 517*18, 
530-31; B. R., 178; Bvo Ingersoll. 
and Robert G. Ingersoll, letter to, 
430; Eva Ingersoll, “fragment** on 
the anniversary of, 429*30; Bva R. 
Ingersoll, 419, 421, 428; Walston 
H„ marriage of, 418—mentioned, 
217, 421. 

Bruno, Giordano: and the pope, 544; 
burned at the slake, 148; Icono** 
clast, 300; mentioned, 285; Menu* 
ment Fund, Ingersoirs contribu¬ 
tion to the, 149 ext.* atatue to, in 
Rome, Ingersoll invited to unveil 
the, 148; “tha first real martyr," 


CAM]* 

148; “the herald of the dawn,** 149 
ext. 

Bryan, William Jennings, I 83 ext, 

Bryant, William Cullen, quoted, 466, 
407. 

Bucmner, Ludwig, 253. 

Buckle, Henry Thomas, 2S3. 

Buckman Tavern, the, Lexington, 52. 

Builder, was Ingersoll a, or was be a 
destroyer? 292. 

Bunsen, Robert Wilhelm, 254. 

Burrridgk, Captain, 61 n, 

Burke, Edmund, Ingersoll compared 
with, 146. 

Burns, Robert: *'a little valley,** 97 
ext.; **as awcet a star,” 151 ext.; 
birthplace of, 1, 2; characteriza* 
tion of, 97 exta., 98-99 ext.; com¬ 
pared with Ingersoll, 398*99—with 
Shakeai>earc, 97, 151 ext.—with 

Tennyson, 97*98; genius, sympathy, 
naturnlneas, wit, humor, etc. of, 97 
ext.; his mother, nature, ashamed 
and proud of him, 150; In Inger- 
soil's mind day and night, 96 ext.; 
Ingersoll could repeat ImU of, 96 
ext ; Ingersoll purchaace a copy of, 
96 ext; IngersolFs adoration of, 
96; IngersoU's fondness for, 30, 31, 
37; IngersoU’s “hymn-book,” 422; 
IngersoU's lecture on, 96-99; lines 
of, to **Clilorifl,** 469; mentioned, 
96, 97, 98, 99; poem, by Ingersoll, 
on tho birtliplace of, circulated 
minus the author’s name, 99; quali¬ 
ties of, mental and tcmperRmentnl, 
398-99; quoted, 398; The Birthplace 
of^ quoted, 98-99; the first man to 
“let up the curlain” in IngersoU’s 
mind, 96 ext. 

Buttbrfibld, General, 118. 

Byron, Lord, IngersoU's fondness for, 
30. 

C 

C-«aAR, JuUuB. 179. 

Calloway, S, R., 221. 

Camden's Compliment to Walt Whit¬ 
man, quoted, 165. 

Camf Lyon, Peoria, 55. 
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CAMPAIGNS 

Campaigns, political, participaUd in 
by lugcrfloll, 512. St9 also Poli¬ 
tics. 

Canada, annexation of, desired by In. 
gersoll, 507 ex.t, 

CanooRi il*® source of Agnosticism, 
238. 

Canmer case, the, 527. 

Cantau>ui»k ano gourd, remark con¬ 
cerning, *128 11. 

Captoke op iNQKRSOtL, by tlvc Con* 

fedcratCB, 60, 61*62, 

Carnucik Music Hall, New York, 
speech in, McKinley campaign, 185* 

90. 

Cake, Clark K.: at the lugersoU me¬ 
morial meeting, Chicago, 49*1, 495- 
96; on Ingcrsoll «» a converantion- 
alist, 43«-39: on Ingcrsoir# sacri¬ 
fice of pnliticnl hnnofs, 68; on the I 
affection and devotion of Ingcr- 
soll’s regiment, 177 ext.; quoted, 
45, 46-49. 

Carroll, (‘hnrlea, letter to, 8 n. 

Cashs, legal, tried by Ingcrsoll, S27. 

See also Law, Lawyer, 

Casey, Samuel IC.> 39, 

Catechism; A V’o/wofifiow, 117|clttS4i( 
Ingcrsoll attends, 25* 

Catholicism, the Inaolenct of, 2B8. 
Causk, First, the Idea of «, untcnoble, 
240-41. 

CaValhy, Abdmina, the Fourth, 6L 
—, llHnoift, the F.kveuth; litgor- 
soll takes command of, 55; meet¬ 
ing and rcHolutlonB of, on Ingcr- 
Boll’s death, 403-94; organlxatlon 
and service of, 55*62; reunion of, 
at Klmwood, In 1895, 176*79. 
Cavknuisu, Henry, hU employment 
of the agnostic principle, In chem¬ 
istry, 237. 

Caeknovia, N. Y., death and burial of 
Ingersoll’s mother at, 14-15. 
CkliuacY, 385-86. 

“Cbmetkmy, 'riie,** comment on, 478, 
CitNTBNNiAL Oraiiotii tlie, Peoria, 83- 
84. 

Certainty, the only unquestionable, 
233, 


CHILDREN 

Chance, cosmogonic, Ingersoll not a 
believer In, 243-44. 

Character. Ingcrsoirs, the clergy, 
San Francisco, telegraph about, 92, 
CuAKiTXES, Ingersoil's, 447*51. 
Charity: monetary contributions to, 
by Ingcrsoll, 91, 119 n., 138, 149, 
159, 167; on mingling "judgment” 
with, 449. See also Philanthropy, 
Charlestown, Mass., lecture in, by 
Ingcrsoll, account of a, 537*38. 
Cuathau Street Chaysl and Thea¬ 
ter, 18. 

Chester, Ill., Clarion, letter to, 216 . 
Chicago: and New York Gold 
Speech, The, 183-90; Inter-Ocean, 
The (See Inter-Ocean); Journal 
(See Journal); lecture in, account 
of a, 536*37; memorial meeting in, 
on the death of Ingcrsoll, 494*97. 
499; Preas Club, lecture on Vol¬ 
taire before the, 175; apeech in, 
Hayes campaign, 89-90; Times, The 
(See Times); Tribune, The (Set 
Tribune), 

Ciian, a; address at the grave of, 
114-17—quoted, 115-16; letters on 
the death of, 411-12; should know 
no sorrow, 406 ext; the laugh of, 

407 ext. 

Childhood, horrified by belief in 
everlasting torture, 5^3. 

Chilurem; affection in rearing, 407-8 
el seq,; application of the rod to, 
402-4, 409, 410; at table, 406 ext.; 
driven from home by Chilitiani, 

408 ext.i honesty, mental, neces¬ 
sity for, in rearing, 412*13, 414; 
how Ingcrsoll Intended to treat his, 

409 ext.; how to retain under the 
roof-tree, 408*9; IngersolPs method 
of rearing, correcting, etc,, 425-26; 
Ingersoll’s relations with his, 419, 
420*22, 425*29, 431-32; Ironical ad* 
vice as to punishing, 410-11; men¬ 
tal training of, at home, 412-14; 
pity for iU-treated, 405; punish- 
mont, corporal, of, 402*4, 409, 410; 
rights of, 407 ext.; should be kcot 
away from priests, Sunday-schools, 
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etc,, 413-14; should be reared with 
love, kindness, etc., 407 ext.; 
should be sincerely welcomed, 405; 
spollhifi:'^ the, with love and affec¬ 
tion, 408; the old idea of treating, 
a part of orthodox Christianity, 400- 
4; the whipping of, 402-4, 409, 410- 
their rearing and education, chap, 
xvj, 400-14; to teach them to believe 
in devils, a crime, 413 ext.; to 
tol depravity of, 401, 402; treat- 
319; treatment 
of, biblical teaching concerning the 
402, 403; treatment of, when In- 
fifersoll began his work, 400-4; un 
welcome, ‘‘fin the jails,» 330 ext. 
331 ext.; “We have no right to en. 
slave our,“ 413 ext.; what Ingeraoll 
said to his, 408 ext,; whot they 
should be taught at school, 318-22. 
CHRISTj a aun-god, 266 ext,; an icon- 
oclnst, 300; an ‘‘illegitimate child “ 
Ingersoll's comment on, 66-67; as- 

71. belie! of. in a real Devil, 210 - 

269, d vinity of, 26S ciit,, » no! 
lempted by a real Devil? 211 ; Ioto- 

277; InffcMoll on the ralmculous 
origin of, 264-S6; IliKorsoIl’ii re- 
speet for, 294-95; Ingeraoll’s views 
concerning, 264-73, 277; life and 

/>»f 11 °/’ "°'^ “‘“Poment, 273 

ext., (ifo of Ingersoll likened to 
‘bat of, 500; miracles wrought by 
Ingersoll on the. 267-69; not eu- 
Porior to Buddha, Krishna, ef a/„ 
277 , ra sing of the dead hy. Inger- 
soil on the, 267-69; resurrection of, 
Ingersoll on the, 269-70; "rode on 
an ass,” 210 ext,; saorlflco of, 271- 
73; virtues of, can not be tram- 
ferred, 273 ext. 

CunisTiAN.- Advocate (See Advo¬ 
cate), Religion, The, in The North 
Amertcaii Review, 112 - 13 , Sclen- 
, nicntioned, 264; the ortho- 
aox, an iconoclast, 339 . 


Christianity; controversy on, with 
Black, 111-13; controversy on wJfh 

fio'4’1 Manning^ 

78 -ofVr '' 27?: 

78, of fifty years ago,’ did Ingersoll 
attack the, ciiap. xi, 256-78- on- 
posed to real education, 278- ortho 

ox muithe treatment’ o;!;k“;d?e 

400-4, the assertion that It is posl. 
live as a reformative force, 307 ext- 
the fundamental “trutlis” of In’ 

256-78, the fundamental "truths” 
Of. stated by Ingersoll, 257-58 ext ■ 
Iho fundamental "truths” of sum’ 
n>ary of Ingersoll’s arg^penU 
against, 274-78, why Ingersoll h ! 
gan opposition to, 290-91. See also 
Christ, Religion, Theology. 
CnatSTMAS Sermon, A, controver.j 
evoked by, 160-62. ^ 

Cltuucn: and state, in America, 29l 
oxtj and state, "two vultures." 285 
ext.; Ingorsoll’s ideal of a, 314-15 
ext., one only In each town, pro- 
Poacd, 314-15, the, "cannot stop „r 
lay me, 91 ext., the great, "that 
lio ds the world within its star-lit 
aisles," 504 ext. " 

CnuitcMKa, denominational 1 union of 
proposed, 314-15; waste in main- 
talning, 314-15. 

CicKiio, Ingersoll compared with, 146 
44 T 42 ‘'°'"’“'^'“‘'8“ng a gift of.’ 

Cincinnati: Dally IVwicj We,Times)• 
Enquirer (See Eiinulrer); lecture’ 
by Ingersoll, account of a. 534 , 

35, * 

CiTiaxN, duties of the, to nation and 
elate, 506. 

'‘Civil Rioiits” spebch, the, 126-27, 
lamily,” 

387 ext, 

Clarjon, The, Cheater, Ill,, letter to, 

‘Clauk* knows it,” an aneedote, 

29s 

Clay, Henry, Ingersoll compared 
With, as an orator, S37, 
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'leboy, the, iniHlake of, in assuming 
that the Devil is u “personinca* 
tion,” 208-9, 211. 

Clergyman, a, becomes angerctl at In- 
gcraoll over Voltaire, *155-56. 

:leboymaw, on the purity etc, of In- 
gcrsoira life, 500, i 

[Dlerk, IngccMoll employed ub a, 36, I 

39, ‘lO. 

:LEVEi.ANn. (ivovvr, 13K. 

Clients, Ingcraoirs failhfuItieaB to, 
518-19. 

:uproKD, Willinin Kingdon, tiuoted, 
413. 

Clover Club, letter declining an in- 
vitiiUon to the, 4*U)*4l, 

rocflEflHAi.L, Sen»tt>r, 146. 

Cognizing faculty, tl»e, not a po¬ 
tency, 326. 

CoLLKOK OR ASYLUM, the clifirge that 
Ingcraoll foutulcd no, 450. 

Colleges, "places where pebbles are 
poliBlied," etc., 4H4. 

Colonel, service of Ingcrsoll as a, 
54-62. 

Colors, suKKCHicd to IngerMoll by or- 
cbestral instruments, 201 ext. 

CoLiiMiius, CbiiMttipluM', an iconoclaHt, 
300. 

CoMMANOMKNTfl, tltC TcH, ttOt tbc 
{oumlatlona of law and morality, 
chap, xlii, 342-49. 

CoMi'ANioN, Ingersoll as a; In early 
mniibnod, 37, 40 41; In youth, 30. 

Compass, the, "not a force," 32R ext. 

CoMrKNSATiOM, (leinnfiil for, lii the 
modificatlnn of opinions, 298*99, 

CoMrLiMKNY, a kind of, that Ingcr- 
Bolt did not npincciaie, 69. 

Composer^ musical, universal tongue 
of the, 201. 

Compromise. t doflned, 306; IngerMoll 
would not, 305*6; "the parents of," 
48S ext. 

CoMTR, Auguste, colloquy with the 
superintendent of Lachaise 

about, 75. 

Conduct, moral rcsponsibUlty for, 
324-29. 


cottage 

Conductor, musical, interpretative im- 
portnnee of the, 201-2. 

Confederate troops, gallantry of, at 
Lexington, 61, 

Confucius, the "reciprocity" of, 454. 

Congress, li^gcrsoll a candidate for, 
44-49, 511. 

Conklin, Robert H., 19. 

Conkling, Roscoe: Ingersoll’s tribute 
to, 142-47; mentioned, 118. 

Conscience, "born of love," 409. 

Consciousness: Ingersoll on, 355-56 
ext,; origin of, 4; states of, all 
that can be known, 232-34, Sa 
also IJrain. 

Consequences; acts must be judged 
by, 348 ext., 349 ext.; the "police 
of nature,” 349 ext, 

Controversy ; PIoId-QIadstono-Man- 
nlng-lngersoll, the, 140-41; Great 
Ittoersoll, 7'he, 161 n.; Ingersoll- 
ninck, the, lU-13. 

Convention; Republican national, 
the, 1876, 76; Republican state, the, 
rcoria, 1868, 63. 

CoNVimsATioN, Ingcrsoll’s, more in¬ 
teresting than his writings, 438-39. 

Convict, advice about looking with 
scorn upon a, 324 ext. 

Convicts; should be paid for labor, 
335*37; should not be degraded, 
333*34, 336; treatment of, 332-38. 

Con WAV, Moncure. Daniel; letter to, 
extract from a, 94; mentioned, 500; 
quoted, 68; tribute of, to Ingcr- 
soll, 537-38. 

CooKiNo; Ingersoll’s knowledge and 
practice of, 423-24; Its relation to 
civilization, 423. 

CooPKR, Sarah B,: letter of, extract 
from a, 379 n.; mentioned, 376-77, 
378. 

CoPKRNicus, an iconoclast, 300. 

Corinth, Battle of, Ingersoll In the, 
57. 

Corn, "The withered banners of the," 
464 ext. 

Cottaor, a, and an old woman, Inger- 
soil paints a picture of, 189-90. 
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COUDERT 

CouDRRT; Frederic U., discussion 
with, 146* 

Counselor and advocate: IngersolFs 
abilities as a, 516-28; qualifications 
of the, considered, 523; was Inger- 
soll the greatest? 522-28. See also 
Law, Lawyer, 

Country, ^'This is our,’^ etc,, 187 ext. 

Courier, The Whig and, on Ingcr- 
soli's speech, Bangor, Hayes cam¬ 
paign, 85-86, 

Court: Ingersoll's manner and meth¬ 
ods in, 519-22, 523; International, 
an, proposed, 313 ext.; H, S, Su¬ 
preme, Ingersoll’a practice before 
the, 515-16; U. S. Supreme, its de¬ 
cision on the Civil Rights Act, criti¬ 
cized by Ingersoll, 126-27, 

Court-mouse, the, Shawneetown, 41. 

Courtship and marriage or Inger¬ 
soll, 50-54. 

Cow, anecdote of a, 27-28, 

Cradle, the, rescued from the ortho¬ 
dox hcl], 543. 

Cratty, Thomas, 494, 495. 

‘‘Create,” blotted from language, by 
science, 238. 

Creation : biblical account of, not 
new, 275; mentioned, 244; no evi¬ 
dence of, 357 ext, 

Creator: how Ingersoll attacked the 
problem of a, 239-40; idea of n, an 
absurdity, 240; Ingersoll'ji argu¬ 
ments against the doctrine of a, 
258-59; Ingersoirs belief on the 
subject of a, 239-44. 

“Creed or science,” 301 ext. 

Creeds, “break the hearts of the lov¬ 
ing,” 377 ext. 

Crime and criminals, IngeraoU'a 
views of, 322-38. 

Criminals, production of, (’urtse and 
prevention of the, 322, 324-32, 333, 
338. 

Crisis, The, by Thomas Paine, 160-61. 

Critic, Ingersoll aa a miscellaneous, 
526. 

Criticism: higher, Ingersoll charged 
with lack of knowledge of the, 256; 
higher, probable relations of Inger- 


DBATR 

soil's propaganda to the, 541-42; 
thnt Ingersoll 'toolc away all and 

gave nothing,' chap, xii, 279-341; 

that Ingersoll ‘tore down without 

building up,* chap, xii, 279-341; 

that Ingersoll was 'a mere icono* 
elnst,' chaps. xii-xW, 279-379; that 
Ingersoll was not constructive, but 
destructive, chap, xii, 279-341, 

Crockett, John W., 39 n. 

Cross, the: ancient employment of, 
358; not original with Christianity, 
278. 

Ckucikixion, if public, “the miraclo 
were private,” 269 ext. See also 
Christ. 

Crump's Landing, Ingcrsoll's regi¬ 
ment at, 56. 

CuiJA, annexation of, desired by In- 
gcrsoll, 507 ext. 

Cunning, epigram on, 486 ext. 

Cunningham, John Marion. 36, 39. 

Curti.s, George William; contributor 
to the Beecher memorial volume, 
138; mentioned, 118-19; spell¬ 
bound by Ingersoll’s eloquence, 78 
ext. 

Czar op Uussia, ei al., less interesting 
than Ingersoll, 90. 

D 

Dahrow, Clarence S., 494, 495. 

Darwin, Charles; and specinl crea¬ 
tion, 254; his “bulldog,'* Huxley 
styled, 254; Iconoclast, 300; Inger- 
soll’s familiarity with, 525; men¬ 
tioned, 541. 

Davidson, Colonel, 494. 

Davis; Bridge, military engagement 
at, 57; David, entertained by the 
Parkcra, 53—mentioned, 44, 106 n.; 
Job, 155, 156, 157; John A., 155; 
win case, 153-59, 527. 

Dead; “giving medicine to the,” lOI 
ext.; rttl.sing of the, by Christ, In¬ 
gersoll on the, 267-69. 

Dkath; m “wall or a door,” 356 ext; 
Ingersoll and Whitman talk about, 
167 n.; Kngersnl! on, 356 ext., 357 
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txt., 363 364 ext,, 37S«76 ext., 

377*78 ext,, 411 ext,, 412 ext,, 443 
extfl.; Ingcraoll'a resignation at the 
approach of, 219*20; it “is natural 
to «hun,“ 357 cxt.j lotterj on, 443; 
life, love, hope, fear, and, 115*16 
ext.; suppose that it ends all, 375- 
76 ext, S94 also Immortality, 

)bdatk, Ingcrsoll would meet all 
clergymen in one, 160. 
lEDATKs, the Ingcr8oIl*KcUogg, 46-48, 
lEBS, Kugenc V., tribute of, to In* 
gersoll, 538, 

)KCiflioN, the Bred Scott, Ingcrsoll 
denounces, 510. 

IcaARATioN oj l/itf i*Vcc, Ingcrsoll's 
last poem: oxtracta from, 213; 
read at Ingorsull's funeral, 220. 
kcoHATioH Day Oration^ 1882, 117' 
19. 

)eisW, untenable, 240. 

)ei.uok, the, a myth, 275-76. 
jEMOCftACY; everywhere, Ingcrsoll 
believed in, 390; “mask of,“ 
snatched from rebellion, BO ext,; 
Peoria, rallied hy IrtgerHull to sup¬ 
port Lincoln, .510. 

Democrat, Ingcrsoll as a, 44-49, 511* 

12 , 

^emostukhks, Ingcrsoll compared 
with, 86, 154, 

Dkhvkw, memorial meeting In, on In* 
gersoU's death, 497*98, 

Descartes, U6nc: hix on 

Method, 180; on the seal of the ego, 
353. 

DKSCENt, the theory of, csUblished, 
254, 

Desert or Tusotoar, Ingtrscdl crosses 
the, 283. 

DKSiOK: and lockjaw, 249; evidence 
of, 207; lnger/#oll‘« views of, 247* 
52. 

Destkoykr, was IngersoU a, or was 
he a builder? 292, 

Devil: a physical being, according to 
the Old and the New Testaments, 
210-11; belief of Christ in a real, 
210 -11; clergymen equivocate re* 
garding the, 206*11; IngerjoU'j lee* 
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ture on the, 209*13; IngerAolPj yic. 
tory over the clergy concerning the 
“pcrflonification*» theory of the, 211; 
keystone, the, of the Christian 
arch, 208, 211; the, of Christianity, 
brought from Babylon, 210. 

Devils, belief in, origin of the, 210. 
Diamonds: are “cold as inteUeeV' 
441 ext.; dimmed in colleges, 484 
ext. 

Dickens, Charles, Ingersoll’a famil* 
iarity with, 525, 

“DisnELiEVER,” as applied to Inger* 
soil, 223*24. 

Dibeasu: as natural as health, 233; 

monlol, Christian view of, 254. 
Doctkinks, philosophical, the valua¬ 
tion of, 415-16. 

Donalusun, Thomas, letter to, 440-41, 
Dorsky: John W., a defendant in the 
“Star.Route“ trials, 120, 121; Ste¬ 
phen W,, a defendant In the “Star* 
Route" trials, 120, 121, 125. 
Douglas, Stephen A.: an audience 
drawn away from, by Ingcrsoll, 
513; mentioned, 44, 

Douousa, Frederick: his call at In* 
gersoU's home, 446 ext.; Ingersoll's 
treatment of, 445-47; Introduces 
Ingcrsoll in Lincoln Hall, Washing¬ 
ton, 126; Life and Timss oft quot¬ 
ed, 445*46. 

Dowagiac, Mich., and Philo D. Beck¬ 
with, 173-74. 

Dramatic Mirror, New York, 132. 
Draper, John W., 253. 

DREfiOEMi edition of Tht IVorfcs of 
Jnotrsoll, all references in this 
work are to the, 6 n.; Germany, 2; 
New York, 1*3, 17. 

Drummond, Judge, 518 n. 

B 

Enov, James R., 153, 157. 

Editorials, at IngersoH’s death, 490. 
Education j Ingersoll’s views of, 318* 
22 ; “real," 414; reforms with ref¬ 
erence to, advocated, 318*22; should 
commence in the lap of the mother, 
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KDUCATIOH 

412; imiversol, and educating uni¬ 
versally, a difference, 414, 

Eppect, a “Great I-nst,“ 241. 

Ego, the, and the pineal gland, 353. 

Egotism, the, of man, illustrated by 
a fable of ants, 252. 

Eight io Seven Address^ The, 92-93. 

Electorate, the, Ingersoll's influence 
on, 514-15. 

Eleventh Illinois Cavalry, See 
Cavalry. 

Elkhart, Inch, speech at, Hayes cam¬ 
paign, 88-89. 

Elliott, John Lovejoy, 221, 

Elmwoop, Ill., reunion of Ingersoira 
regiment at, 1895, 176-79. 

Eloquence op Ingehsoll: a jury 
begged to beware of the, 153-54; 
effect of the, at Indianapolis, 87; 
effect of the, on the foreman of a 
jury at Metnmora, III., 521-22; 
“matchless," the, 154. See also 
Expression, Orator, Orators, Ora¬ 
tory, Poet, Prose-poetry, Speaker, 
Style, 

Elwell, Professor, 157 ext., 158 ext. 

Emerson, Ealpli Wnldo, 537 ext. 

“Emperor ok Tirtt round olobh," In- 
gersoll “would not amother one 
sentiment" to he, 64 ext. 

Enemies, IngersolEs trcniment of hlsi 
454-56. 

Energy: and aubatance, eternity of, 
258-59, 262; and substance, insep¬ 
arable and eternal, 243; law, the, 
of the conservation of, 240, 2S4; or 
force, pluloaophically or scientifical¬ 
ly considered, 240, 242, 243, 244, 
246, 249, 254. Sofi also Porco, Mat¬ 
ter, .Substance. 

England; !nKer,4oU lectures on, 74; 
Ingersoll visits, 74. 

Enquirer, The Cinctntiati Dally, ex¬ 
tract from, 534-35. 

Enterprise, 7'crrfform/, Virginia City, 
Nev., extract from, 536. 

Environment, influence of, 324, 328- 
29, 

Epigrams, IngcrsolPa, examples of, 
483-88. 


FANATICISM 

Epitiikts, theological, applied to In- 
gcraoll, 223. 

Ernst, Heinrich Wilhelm, “The Ele- 
gle“ of, 194 ext. 

Esthetic, IngcrsoH's sense of the 
296-97. 

Ethics. See Morals, 

Eucharist, the, pagan, 278, 

Eulogies of Inqersoll, at hia death 
490-501. See also Ingersoll, Rob¬ 
ert G., tribute to, by 

Europe, IngersoiPa first trip to, 74.75 
•—.second trip to. 98. 

Evening: Telegram {Set Telegram); 
Wisconsin {See Wisconsin), 

Evidences, Christian, read by Inger¬ 
soll, 248. 

Evolution; defined, 246; IngersoU'j 
views of, 351-53; of man, an epit¬ 
ome of the, 261-62. 

Existence and puknourma, the per- 
cejitlou of, all that can be known, 
231-34. 

Expansion, national, Ingersoll a be¬ 
liever in, 216 ext., 507. 

ExpiiKsaiON; avtlstlo and intellectual, 
IngeraolPs faculties of, chap, xvlii, 
458-88; clorlty of Ingersoll's, 514; 
Ingersoll's method In the art of, 
469, 470; Ingersoll's supreme mas¬ 
tery of, 477; simplicity of, pos¬ 
sessed by Ingersoll, 514, See also 
Eloquence, Orator, Orators, Ora¬ 
tory, Poet, Prose-poetry, Speaker, 
Style. 

Extravagance op literary statement, 
Ingersoll's, 484. 

P 

Face, 'that sweet, cold, has kept wy 
heart warm,' 14 ext. 

Faith, The Pouudntions of, 176. 

Family, the; Importance and sacred- 
rtdss of, 385-99; Ingersoll's ideal of, 
391 ext,; the religion of, 387, 388. 
See also Children, Home, Love, 
Marriage, Woman, 

Famine, where Uplcss, “mocked at 
want," 108 ext. 

Fanaticism, religious, 530-31. 
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VAtUlfiO 

sMiNO iH JUinois, About, 92. 

RREtt: CHiiton r>/nckney, 132, 42i; 
3va Iiifferaolli 421; Suo M„ 21B PJ, 
121 . 

atheR or Waters,’* i\\c, S04 ext. 
wcttTT, Edgar: corntnenta on h 
iuicide A Sint 501-2; Iott«r from, 
01*2; quoted, 264. 

epljframs on, 4HS, 48B; Inger- 
olPa desire to rid life and death 
f, 115*16 ext,; not reformatory, 
10 ext. 

r,0*(;/.A»STOHK-MAMNrNO * iNOKXiinr.r. 
ONTROVKB8V, the, Huxloy*^ 

)niment on, 142 «. 

EH, Henry M.: controversy with, 
10; mentioned, 256. 

1.08, JomcB T., 93. 

tPiNos, Anicrica'e treatment of 

ic, 216 ext. 

QSK8, “«o contrary tliey wouldn't 
irfiplrc,** 158 ext. 

NKV, Charles (!., 17, 18. 

5SIPK, the gospel of the, 387, 388. 
,T Caubki nrgumentx againnt the 
ictrlne of a, 258; the idea of a, 
itcnable, 240-41. 

[BB, George I'ark, h{« 'Vcpiy*' to 
gereoll, 113. 

B, IIarrl»on Grey, 133, 

I, (ho American, trihutea to, 508, 
ms, "beneath a wilderncsa of," 

S. 

KB, Secretary, 118. 

K, E. B., Sr., 357. 
b: hU mental tdicnomena not ac* 
unted for on the hasis of, 356 
1.; end matter, eternity of, 259 
t.; and matter, philosaphically or 
enllfically conHldcrctl, 357 ext.; 
dl BubstAnce, phiiosopttieaKy or 
entiAcally considered. 3.HI; lnde>* 
uctlblllty of, 2S9 ext,; or energy, 
loaophlcAlly or scientincAlly con- 
ered, 240, 243, 243, 244, 246, 249, 

. Ss« aho Energy, Matter, Sub* 
nee. 

RS or KATOAR, immuUbU, eta., 
350*53. 


garden 


V t... jaea of. 

and inniheium results,* 259 ext 
1 -010U-.ST, NDlImn liciUord: become, a 
fiiciiil of Ingersoll, 62; capture. 
IiiKersoll, eo; ciiffogcmcnt with the- 
forces of. 58-62; Ingersoll ordered 
to intercept, 52,• Life of, by Dr. 
Wyeth, (luotcd, 61 n,; parole. In- 
gcrsol], 62, 


I'niiNnATioN, the pl.ilosophical, upon 
Winch IJigcrfloIl atood, cimp. x, 223. 


EoUNPATiONs of Faith, The, 176. 

i'HANCE, Ingersoll visits, and lecture* 
^ cm, after his return, 74 . 

I'UEE WILE, 324*29, 371. 

I'KKfiffoMt opigrum on, 487 ext,; In- 
telloctuni, defined, 488; want* 
and, 488 ext. 

I'HKi-ritiNKEu: ns applied to Inger- 
ecill, 223-24; object, the, of the, 
307-8 ext,, 310-11, 

l-RKitTUiNKERS, inOucnce of, In de- 
Btrnying the belief In everlasting 
punishment, 544. 

KttKETiiouonr: aflfJriMotlve, positive, 
constructive, 307-8 ext., 310-11; 
AWnimary of Ingersoll's life-work 
nnd influence in, 528*45; what it 
will give ns, 308 ext. also 

Infidelity, Secularism, 

FRKNcm, Alice (Octave Thanet), 
quoted, 517. 

Erirnds, IngorsoII and his, 434 - 43 , 
447, 456. 

Eugitivb Suva Law, the, denounced 
by Ingersoll, 46 ext., 47 ext., 48 
ext. 


Kunos, campaign, Ingersoll’a status 
with reference to, 510. 

Euturr, past, and present, a vision of, 
339-41, 


a 

GALnaflUNO, III, Ingersoll-Kellogg de* 
bate At, 46 ext. 

Gamlbi, an iconoclast, 300. 

Garden, anecdote of driving a cow 
from A, 27*28. 
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Garpieio, James A.: campalKn of, 
participation of IngersoII in the, 
109-11; effect of Ingersoll-s elo¬ 
quence on, 87; mentioned, 106 n., 

Gaheison, William Lloyd; compared 
with IngersoII as an orator, <(8 ext: 
mentfonedp 93» 

Geer, David S., letter to, 356*57 
Genealogy; Insrerioll's indifference 
to, 6 ; irrelevant In biography, 3. 
Genius: and mediocrity, the differ¬ 
ence between, 462; expresslonal, 
Ingersoirs, Si 4 ; Ingersoll's inex- 
plicablc, 4; not explained by ances¬ 
try, 5-6; not explained by,heredity, 
3'4; origin of, unknown, 3 - 6 ; works 
of, regarded as **unsafe,^' ISO, 
Geniuses: oldest or youngest of their 
families, 8 ; their work done in the 
morning of life, 129, 

Gestuse, emphasis, tone, etc., in ora- 
tory IngersoII’s theory and practice 
of, 188, 189-90. 

Ghosts. The, 91-92, 

Giumnos. Joshua Reed, compared 
With IngersoII as an orator, 48 ext. 
Gilbert, Frank, letter of, extract 
from a, 183. 

Girl, the, who counts the leave* of 
a flower, 206-7. 

Geamtone, William Ewart; a con¬ 
tributor to the Beecher memorial 
Tolume, 138; compared with Inger- 
soil as an orator, 146, 537 ; contro¬ 
versy with, 140, 141; hl 5 attack on 

comment on, 
MI-43 n.; mentioned, 2SS: on 
reverential calm,^* 293 ^ 294 
Gltosrics, the, 226, 22 ?, 228 * 

of 

“an, ?3; as a personality, argu¬ 
ment against the conception of, 259- 
60 ext * 

Gods: created, not creators, 275; The, 

® end a grain of 

■and, 487 ext. 

borrowed by 
Christianity, 278 ; Ingeraolllafi, 3 g 3 . 


GURLEY 

‘^oT^T?'? h”’ 

252- happiness the only, 347 

Goodness, absolute, 346 - 47 . 
Government, the Federal. . 1 . .a 
"defend Its defenders,»» ]o6-7 exT? 
when it should be sovereign. joV 
Goveknor or IttiNois, "l am not a,h 
ing to be,” 64 ext. 

GovERNORsrrtr or Ieeinois; IngersoII 
a candidate for the, 63-68, 69 71 
22 ! Ideersoll-s declination of the 
nomination for the, a blessing ^ 
ngersoll-s refusal to keep silent oa 
religious questions for the. 64-65 

the, 511; Palmer, General John 
M., as a candidate for the. 64 n.^ 

Gospel, the; of fellowship, of health, 
of hving, of this world, etc,, 302; 
of the fireside, 303, 387, 388 
Gourd and cantaloupe, remark con- 
cernmg, 428 n. 

Grand Army op the Repurlic, the. 

Its Invitation to IngersoII, 117-18 

430°'^"™’'’'”' lo‘“r'to, 

Grandparents, Ingersoli-s: maternal, 

12, 13; paternal, 8. 

Grant, Ulysses S.j banquet to, in 
Chicago, IngersoII at the, 106*9* 
mentioned, ns. ' 

filled with,” 285-86; “the fairest 
flower,” 483 ext. * 

Great Last Eppect,” a, 241. 

Grmks, the, the marbles of, immortal. 

Green, Berlah: Ingersoll's middle 
name taken from, 8 j mentioned, 14 
Greenville. Ill ; IngersoIi-s life In', 
29*32; Journal, 31 . * 

Groveland, 111.1 IngersoII meeU his 
41^"^* dl7, 

Gurley, Frank B., leads the charge 
on Ingersoirs battery, 61, 
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H 

Jaeckix, Ernst: converantlon of, 
with an eminent jurist, 524; hU 
greeting to Ingcrsoll, 500; logcr- 
soil’s familiarity with, 524; men¬ 
tioned, 541. 

Jall, John E., 39 n., 40, 

Hamiltok, Alexander, and John 
Church, 13. 

rtAMtET, Ingcrsoll as, 152, 

[Uncock, General. 118. 

[Iappiness; defined, 347 ext., 393; In- 
gersoU's domestic. 429; relation of, 
to morality, 347-48 ext.; the great¬ 
est, "for tlie greatest number,” 348; 
the "only good,” 347 ext.; where 
It "dwells,” 487 ext, 

IUppy, "only one way to be,” 391 
ext. 

XUnRisoN: Uonjamlii, campaign of, 
1892, Ingersoll’a failure to take part 
in the, SIS; Prederic, 142 n. 

Harvest, the, "answers and fulfills," 
92 ext. 

IIawah, acquisition of, pleases Inger- 
soll, 507. 

IIayes campaioh, the (84*90); amount 
of work done by Ingcrsoll in, 512; 
IngcrsoII’s reasons for entering, 84- 
85, 93; speech in—Bangor, 85-86—- 
Chicago, 89-90—Elkhart, 88-89—In¬ 
dianapolis, 87-88—New York. 86*87, 

—, Rutherford B., biographical sketch 
of, Ingcrsoll requested to write a, 
103 ext. 

Hkartu-fire, the, IngcrsoII’s sun, 394, 

Heaven; a glimpse of, 388 ext.; In- 
gorsoll sought to make earth a, 544; 
"la here,” a vision of the future, 
341; no love in, 374, See also Im- 
morlality, 

TUr.ENA Daily Herald, The, quoted, 
159-60. 

Ukll: a remembered nightmare, 543; 
extinguished, 543 ext.; Ingersoll’s 
influence in dcalroylng the belief in, 
542-44; "paved with Infanta’ 
skulls,” 402; real to the orthodox 
of Ingersoll’s boyhood, 542. See 
aha Immortality, Punishment. 


Hubbard 

Helmholtz, Hermann Ludwig Ferdi* 
nand von: IngcrsoII’s familiarity 
with, 525; mentioned, 254, 541, 
Hrnry, Patrick, 107 ext. 

Herald; Boston, extract from, S3S- 
36; Helena Hoify. The, quoted, 
1S9-60; New York, 146 n.—its ac¬ 
count of IngcrsolPs speech, Brook¬ 
lyn, Garfield campaign, 109 ext, 
110-11 ext 

Heredity, does not explain, genius, 
3-6. 

"Heretic,” as applied to Ingersoll, 
223-24. 

Heretics and Heresies, 73*74. 
History, "a detailed account of things 
that never occurred,” 16. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell; a contrib¬ 
utor to the Beecher memorial vol¬ 
ume, 138; resemblance, facial, of 
Ingersoll’a father to, 21. 

Holyoakk, George Jacob; mentioned, 
501; on Ingersoll’a originality, 149, 
Holy- water, used before Christ, 278. 
Home; Importance and sacredness of 
the, 385-99; Ingersoll in his, 417- 
33, 435-36, 451, 456; Ingersoll’s, a 
heaven, 422; IngersoU’s, an attrac¬ 
tive center, 435; Ingersoll’s devo¬ 
tion to his, 423; IngersoU’s, those 
who frequented, 435-36; picture of 
a, in winter, 388; reforms with ref¬ 
erence to the, advocated, 315*18; 
the Ingeraollian ideal of, 390-91; 
"where virtue dwells with love," 
387 ext; woman, love, marriage, 
and, chap, xv, 380-99. 

"Honest ’Bob,’ ” the boy Ingersoll, 

11 . 

Honesty and candor, epigram on, 486 
ext. 

Honors, political, that Ingersoll might 
have received, 67-73. 

Hood, Thomas, 28. 

"Hope sees a star,” 105. 

Hopkins, Josiah, 9. 

How To Reform Mankind, 182. 
Hoyne, Phillip, 513 n. 

Hubbard, Elbert, 500. 
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Hugo, Victor j Ingersoll, Lincoln, 
and, on war, compared, 87; Ingcr- 
soU’s familiarity with, 52S* 

HuMnoLDT, Alexander von: IngorsoU, 
seated on tlic stage, recalls a pic¬ 
ture of, 186-87; Ingersoll’^ famil¬ 
iarity with, 524-25; locturo on, 73; 
mentioned, 541. 

Humor, IngcrsoU’s, in the Davia will 
case, 155-58. See also Wit. 

HuSRANns, advice to, 391-93, 395, 

IIusTKD, General, 146. 

Hutchinson, Anne, 52. 

IIuxLKY, Thomas Henry; declares for 
the descent of man, 254; Ids con¬ 
nection witli the origin of ^‘Agnos¬ 
tic” and “Agnosticism,” 226-28; In- 
ger^olPs familiarity with, 525; let¬ 
ter from, on the Field-Glaclatonc- 
Manning-Ingcrsoll controversy, 142 
n.; mentioned, 501, 541; quoted, 
232, 233, 239; sclcnlinc alatuling 
etc, of, 226-28, 

“IlYMN-riooK,” the IngcrsoII, 422, 

HYi’KRaoLE, example of, 48Q» 

I 

“I AM BETTER NOW,” 105, 219, 

“I no NOT PRETEND TO KNOW,” 378 CXt. 

“I Remember, I Remember,” poem, 
anecdote concerning, 28, 

Iconoclasm; Ingor.'toll'A, alleged re¬ 
sult of, 297-99 ei ssq,; wn.s It all 
for which IngcrsoII stood? 281 e! 
scq.; without, reform Is impossible, 
299. See aisa Reform, Reformer, 
Reforms. 

Iconoclast; ‘n mere,* why IngcrsoII 
was called, 305-6; a missile hurled 
by the rnhhie, 399; aa applied to 
Ingeraoll and others, 299-301; ori¬ 
gin and meaning of, 280-81; was 
IngcrsoII ‘a mere'? Chaps. xH-xlv, 
279-379. See also Reform, Re¬ 
former, Reforms. 

Iconoclasts, the greatest, the greatest 
reformers, 299-300. 

Ideal, the, IngersolRs devotion to, In 
expression, 458-59, 470. 


INPIDEL 

Idealist: o.ssortlon (metaphysical) of 
tlic, ns to ohje.ctivc reality, 232-34* 
lugersoU an, in expression, 458*59 
470. 

Ideal.s, hopes, etc,, modincatlon of, a 
reciprocal process, 297*99, 

Ideas, all of in.Tn\ a posteriori, 362. 

Ignouance, the only darkness, 66. 

Ili.ini, The, A Story of the Frat'riVj, 
quoted, 45, 48. * 

Illinois: cnvnlry, the EleveutU, In* 
gcrsoira regiment (See Cavalry); 
governorship of {See Governor* 
ship). 

Immortal, “some things arc,” 198*99 
ext. 

Immortality: belief ami, 360-61; 
Chrlstinn, opposed, 394; did In¬ 
ge rsoll deny? 356 et seq,; hope of, 
almost universal, 362- ancient cxis* 
leucc of the, 3.58*59, 362—fomula- 
lion of tlie, ,162-63*-more consol¬ 
ing he.cauHc lugerBoU lived, 379-~* 
not dt'pcnilrnl on ancred hooks etc., 
358-6), 36.1: Ido«, the, of, “like a 
sea lias chlied and flowed,” 363 
ext,; Ingorsoirs views of, chap, xiv, 
350-79; not taught in the Old Tea- 
lament, 359; some of IngcraolVs 
concrete alntcmenta concerning, 356* 
57, 361, 363. 364. 373, 375-76, 377* 
78. See also Hcntli, Hell, Punish¬ 
ment (evcrIasHng), 

Independenck, indiviilual declaration 
of, 91. 

Indian, an, on the limitations of 
knowledge, 239, 

Indiana IIattkhy, the Fourteenth, 58, 

Indianapolis: A of IPor, de¬ 

livered at {See War); Journal {See 
Journal). 

Individual, the, IngcrsoII not preju¬ 
diced against, 445« 

Individuality; lack of, In writers, 
46D-61; lecture on, 73, 

Inbdriatr, the, moral responsibility 
of, 328 ext. 

Invidkl: aa applied to IngcrsoII, 223- 
24; “Thci” extract from, 480. 
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[DKUty, assertion tliat it is ‘‘nega- 
ire” as a reformative force, 307 
:t. See also Freetliousht, Sccular- 
ttt, Ueforiu, Reformer, Reforms, 
inixs; not allowed to testify, 289, 
ext,; TIio Great, 111, 
?RSOU.-lil,ACK CONTUOVBRSY, thc, 

M3. 

ersoix-Kkm.ooo nF.nATKS, the, 46 
:t,, 47 ext., 48 ext. 
jnsor.L: Col. Robert C, As lie Is, 
'9 n.; B, C, and U, G., Iaw*firra 
41*42; Bbeiiezer, 8. 

Ebon Clark: ndmitted to the 
ir, 38; birthplace of, 17; cham- 
oned by Robert, 101*2; childhood 
id youth of, inscparnblc from Rob- 
t’s, 100-1; commences the prnc* 
:c of law, 41; death of, 104; 
idlcntlofi of a hook to, by Rob* 
t, 103; dollKht of, over Roberts 
iuniph, Tllnine speech, 102; elect" 
I to Congress, 17; funeral of, 
lS-6 n,; letters from, 102, 103; 
ontloncd, 36, 411 ii.; radical in 
cology, IQl; relations with, and 
feclion for, Robert, 100*5; tribute 
, 104*5; urges Robert to prepare 
c Rlftinc speech, 81-83, 

Kva A.: ancestors of, 51-53; 
cntloned, 421; mother of, not t 
irisUan, S3; parents of, 51-54; 
esent nl her husband’s death, 
R-19. See also Parker, Kva A, 
Kva R.; birth of, 418; letters to, 
tracts from, 427; marriage of, 
8-19. 

SLAwns, 125-26. 

John: abolitionist, 21; and the 
tumphs awaiting his infant son, 
8; birthplace of, 8; death of, 12; 
mestlc relations of, 10*12; edu- 
tion of, 9; eloquence of, 22*33; 
dowfiionts, native, of, 9; endiir- 
ce, physical, of, 23; evongellst) 
•23; gives up everlasting punish- 
!nt, 9*10; graduation of, 8 ; Ora- 
mUe« a, 21; Individuality of, 21; 
nerary, ministerial, of, 15*24; 
irriage of, 8; opposition of, to 


INGESSOLL 

elavery, 15, 19, 22; ordained, 9; 
orthodoxy of, IS, 21*22; parentage 
of, 8; pastor at—Ash tabula, 0., 19 
—Belleville, N. Y., 19—Bellona, 

N. y,, 17—Benton, N. Y., 17— 
Cazenovia, N. Y., 18—Dresden, N. 
Y., 17— Greenville, III., 20—Hamp¬ 
ton, N. Y., 19—'Hanover, N. Y., 17 
—Marion, HI., 20—New York, N. 
Y., 17-18, 21—North Madison, 0., 
20' Pittsford, Vt., 9—Pompey, N. 
Y., 17—West Dresden, N. Y., 17; 
personality of, 21-22; preaches at 
—Benton, Ill., 20—Mount Vernon, 
III., 20—Oberlin, 0., 19'—Saybrook, 

O, , 19 (See also pastor at, above); 
requests Robert to read to him on 
his death-bed, 10; resemblance of, 
facial, to Dr, Holmes, 21; resides 
at Belleville, Ill., 20; restlessness 
of, in the pulpit, 22; studies theol¬ 
ogy, 9; unkindness of, alleged, 10 
ext,; views, religlQua, of, 9-lQ; 
wrestler, as a, 24. 

John C,, and wife, letters to, 411- 
12; Margaret (Whitcomb), 8; 
Mary Jane, 35. 

—,Mary Livingston: ancestry of, 12* 
13; birthplace of, 12; character 
and attributes of, 13-14; death of, 
14; dies without knowing of her 
dowry to mankind, 99-100; her love 
of liberty, 14} her son Robert’s re¬ 
gard for her memory, 30-31; her 
"awoet, cold face," 14 ext.; par¬ 
entage of, 12; prepares a petition 
for the abolition of elavery in the 
District of Columbia, 14. 

—, Maud R.: birth of, 418; men¬ 
tioned, 421, 427, 430 ext. 
Monument Association, Peoria, 
491. 

—, Mrs. John C., sister of, letter to, 
443. 

, Mrs. Robert G. See Ingersoll, 
Eva A. 

—Robert G.t a constant reader, 437; 
a constructive ethical reformer, 306 
et set],,* a perfectly developed hu* 
man being, 202; a poet and artist, 




IKCERSOLt 

411; oajuaintflnceship of, its ex¬ 
tent, 489; admitted to the bar, 38; 
ago at which he reached the heights 
of eloquence, 130; alertness, re¬ 
sourcefulness, etc, of, as a lawyer, 
520; Americanism of, 508-9; an 
Agnostic-atheist, 225; An Open Let- 
ter to, by Dr. Field, 140; and An¬ 
ton Seicll, 202-6; and his friends, 
434-43, 447; and Remctiyi, 194, 195- 
97; "answers" to, 540; anti-theo¬ 
logical humanitarian crusade of, 
400-1 et seq,; appearance, manner, 
etc. of, before an audience, 184 
ext., 471, 473-75, S34; ns a com¬ 
panion—in early manhood, 37, 40- 
41-—in youth, 30; as a cook, 423- 
24; as a Democrat, 44-49; as a 
literary critic, 98, 168; ns a prose- 
poet, a study of, 463-69; as a re¬ 
former, 498; as a story-teller, 37, 
40; ns a verbal artist, 144; as¬ 
sassination of, resolved upon, 531; 
at the grave of a child, IM-l?; 
attacked by the clergy of San 
Francisco, 92; attempts to drive 
a cow from a garden, 27; attends 
academy—at Ashtabula, 27—at 
Greenville, 30; attends Sunday- 
school, 19, 25, 26, 27; autobiogro- 
phy, mental, of, 180-81; baptism 
of, 18; bocomos n Repuhllcnn, 48- 
49; behavior of, ns a boy, 11-12, 
25-29; benevolence, early, of, 34; 
birth of, its date, 1, 17; birth¬ 
place of, 1*3; born to poverty, ad¬ 
versity, etc., 128; boyhood and 
youth of, 281-82; boyhood of, 2S- 
33; brothers and sisters of, 8; 
candidate for Congress, 44-49, 511; 
capture of, by the Confederates, 
60, 61-62; career of, factors Influ¬ 
encing the, 286 et seq.; charac¬ 
terized, 1, 295-97, 447-51; chorlty 
of, 91, 119 n., 138, 149, 159, 167. 
449; children of, how their father 
Intended'to treat them, 409 ext.; 
children of, their birth, 418; chil¬ 
dren of, their devotion, 419, 420, 
426, 432; children of, their re- 
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lations with him, 419, 420-22, 425- 
29, 431-32; commences the practice 
of law, 41; conimence.s the study of 
law, 35; commissloticd colonel, 55; 
conversation of, more interesting 
than his writings, 43.S-39; courtship 
and marriage of, 50-54; cremation 
of the remains of, 221; daughters 
of (Sve children of, above); death 
of, 219, 489—-attention of the press 
to the, 490—its cause, 219—memorial 
meetings on the, 67, 491-98, 499—. 
sermons on the, 490—universal re¬ 
gret at the, 489-501; did he attack 
M\e theology of fifty years ago,’ or 
did he nllack the Chri.stinnity of his 
time? Chop, xi, 256-78; did he en¬ 
deavor to destroy the hope of im¬ 
mortality? Chap, xiv, 350-79; did 
he practise what he preached? 
Chap. XVii, 415-57; did he take 
away all ami give nothing? Chap, 
xii, 279-341; did he *tear down 
without hitildlng up'? Chap. xU, 
279*341; discovers his oratorical 
gifts, 472-73; domestic life of, 417- 
32, 435-36, 451, 456; domestic phil- 
osophy of, Ua pecuniary features, 
how carried out, 430-32; domestic 
teachings of, chaps, xv-xvl, 380- 
414; domo.stic teachings of, en¬ 
nobling clTect of the, 432-34; emo¬ 
tions of, 202; enemies of, how 
treated, 454-56; environment of, 
during boyhood and youth, 281-82; 
eplgrumiunllc and phrasal faculties 
of, exemplified, 482-88; esthetic 
sense of, 296-97; eulogies of, at his 
death, 490-501; evolution, literary 
and pliilnsopitical, of, 180-81; ex¬ 
ceptions which nature made with, 
129-30, 131; expresslonal faculties 
of, 470-71; fncinl appearance of, 
473-74; fume of, reluctance In rec¬ 
ognizing, 493 ext.; family life of, 
417-32, 435..36, 451, 456; family 
of, ns a sustaining and ittspiring in¬ 
fluence, 420-2l—thelr estimate of 
hU anii-tlveologlcttl propaganda, 419; 
father of {See Ingersoli, John); 
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ollng nnd ininglnatlon of, 192; 
‘ 5 t lecture of, 50; fir.?! public 
iccch of, 471-73; forgets hia 
)iece” nt an cntcrlaiumt'iU, 28- 
;; funeral of, 220-21; gallantry 
•/in battle, 56-57, 59-60; “Kreuter 
an Slmkcapenre,’' 160; Ills niui- 
leological cruRftilc, bla qunlirica- 
snfl for tiiulerlnklng, 254-SS—in- 
llcctual cotulilions at the bcglu- 
ing of, 253-5-1; Ills aptncfls as a 
iholnr. 27, 29, 32-33; Ills art of 
>n(lensalion, 462; his beliefs not 
laertcd to be right, 235; his beliefs 
le rcHult of evidence, 235; his 
larni of prcacncc and conversa* 
on, 436; his childhood and youth 
laepnrable from Kbon’s, 100-1; his 
nirnge, aggrcs.sivcness, honesty, 
:c, OB a reformer, 495-97; Ills 
mrsc and method of propaganda, 
>2-95; his encyclopedic knowledge, 
36-37; his extravagance of liter- 
ry slatnuent, 484; Ills face, a 
;udy of, 473-74; Ills faculties of 
rllstlc aiul Intellectual expression, 
Imp. xvlH, 458*88; Ills fame se* 
Lire, 495; his form, voice, prcfl- 
nce, etc., 471, 473-75; Ills genius 
nexpllcaUle, 3-4; his grasp and 
cnelrnlinn, 249; his habits of llt- 
rary production, 131-32; Ills Im- 
lorinllty “fixejl and Klnrious," 538 
xt; his life threatened by fanntIcB, 
30; Ills mental manhood, refusal 
0 sell, to be governor, 64-65, 67- 
18, 69, 71, 72, 73; his mentality 
8 a reader, 437-38; his oratorical 
laaterplece, the qucRllon ns to whnt 
\ 477 ef seq,! Ills originality and 
oftinefifl of expression, 149; his 
leraormllty put Into Ids lines, 460; 
ils nhiloBopiiy of life, 214 ext, 295- 
'6; Ills political doom sealed, 65-66) 
ds productions unjustly Ignored by 
he Hlerntt, 482; his profundity of 
bought, 436-37; his relaliniis with, 
ind afTeclInn for, Ids brotlicr Ebon, 
,00-5; his retentivcncsB of memory, 
example of, 437*38; his teachings 
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the one truly reformative force, 
310-11; his tenderness and compas¬ 
sion, 66-67; his tribute to hi* 
brother Ebon, quoted, 104-5; his 
voice, the compass of, 535 ext.; his 
wedding-tour, 56; home life of, 417- 
32, 435-36, 451, 456; home of, s 
heaven, 422; home of, an attractive 
center, 435; home of, those who 
frequented, 435-36; honesty and 
fearlessness of, in proclaiming anti- 
theological views, 67-73; honors to, 
by the citizens of Elmwood and Peo¬ 
ria, 176-78; Imagination and feel¬ 
ing of, 192; Imposed upon by beg¬ 
gars, etc., 449; Income of, 451; in- 
flucnco of—on the electorate, SH¬ 
IS—on the theological mind, 541; 
Intellectual depth of, 164; Inves¬ 
tigates the theologies of the world, 
283 ct seq,,* Islands named after, 
126; kindness of, to servants, 424; 
lost conversation of, 21'8-19; lost 
Illness of, 217-19; last legal ad¬ 
dress of, 215-16; lost letter of, 
216; Inst poem of, 213; lost poli¬ 
tical speech of, 185-90; lost public 
appearance of, 215; last public ut¬ 
terance of, on religion, 214; last 
words of, 219; lost years of, 216- 
17; Iflw*sludents of, on his gifts as 
B lawyer, 517 ext.; legal career of, 
summarized, 515*28; letters, anony¬ 
mous, to, 530, 531*32; letter from, 
Etatlng that Ida life-work of com¬ 
bating superstition is nearly done, 
543; letter of condolence from, ex¬ 
tract from, 14; liberator of man, 
woman, and child, 380 ct seq,; life 
of, "like that of Christ," 500; life- 
work and influence of, In ration¬ 
alism, summarized, 528-45; "looked 
up" to, 38; marriage of, 54—an 
ideal one, 417-18; medallion por¬ 
trait of, beside one of Shakespeare, 
174; memorial meetings on the 
death of, 67, 491-98, 499—in Chi- 
engo, 494-97, 499—in Denver, 497- 
98—in Peoria, 491-94; mental and 
moral aUrlbutea of, 281; mlUtary 
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career of, 54-62; military engagre- 
ment of, at—Bolivar and Davis 
Bridge, 57—Corinth, 57—Lexing¬ 
ton, 58-62—Shiloh, 5^-57 i military 
record of, 493 ext,; mirth of, 540; 
modesty of, in personal biography, 
439; monuments to, subscriptions 
for, 491; mother of iSce Ingeraoll, 
Mary Livingston); “not as other 
men are,’* 131; number of people 
addressed by, 538; oratorlcfll power 
of, its variety, 537-38 ext.; oratori¬ 
cal presence of, 534; ovation to, 
last political speech, 186-88; paroled 
by General Forrest, 62; personal 
appearance of, in his last political 
speech, 186-90; philanthropy of, 
450-51; philosophical and theologi¬ 
cal status of, 223-25; phrasol and 
epigrammatic faculties of, exempli¬ 
fied, 482-88; physical presence of, 
described, 184 ext.; place of, in the 
gratitude of posterity, 544-45; 
plagiarism from, 76 n.; poverty, 
comparative, of, at his death, 451; 
poverty of, during boyhood, 28; 
prejudice against, 493 ext.; produc¬ 
tions of, at the several periods of 
life, 129-30; qualities of, mental 
and temperamental, 398-99; reading 
done by, in boyhood and youth, 
282; repertoire of, as a lecturer, 
533; resigns hia commission as colo¬ 
nel, 62; schooling of, 26, 28, 32- 
33; scientist and poet, 250; scope 
and perception of, 525; spiritual 
importance of, 163; spontaneity of, 
164; studlousness of, 94-95; sym-- 
patliy of, for the imprisoned and 
despised, 324-25—for the poor etc,, 
449, 450; tenderness and sympathy 
of, in an address at a child’s grave, 
114; the charge that he was not 
profound, 539-40; the guiding-star 
of his fcllow-cltltens, 539; the 
word-wizard of Ms century, 463; 
''the world will sec but one,” etc., 
184 ext.; tribute to, by—Brown, 
E. R., 178—Carr, Clark E., 495-96— 
Cratty, Thomas, 495—Darrow, Gar. 


INSANE 

ence S., 495—Fawcett, Edgar^ 501- 
2—ITolyoakc, George Jacob, 149—. 
Saladin, 501—Swinburne, Algernon 
Charles, 501—the citizens of Chi¬ 
cago, 494-97—the citizens of Den¬ 
ver, 497-98—the citizens of Peoria, 
491-94— The Jtitcr-Occan, Chicago, 
184-85—Wetmore, Samuel W., 26 
.—Whitman, Walt, 163-64; tributes 
to, sympathetic mental relation of 
the authors of, to their subject, 500- 
1; tutored by bis father, 32; un¬ 
prejudiced against the individual, 
445, 457; untrammelled in thought 
and expression, 102 ext.; versatil¬ 
ity of, 523-27—in closing the lec¬ 
ture The Devil, 212-13—in the 
Davis will case, 1S4-S5; wos, first 
of all, an orator, 470-71; was he 
a destroyer, or was he a builder? 
292; was he *a mere iconoclast’? 
Chaps, xli-xiv, 279-379; was ho con¬ 
structive, or was he destructive? 
Chap, xif, 279-341; what did he 
ridicule? 294-95; what he beheld 
on reaching intellectual maturity, 
28'9-90; wlint he gave for what he 
took away, 301-2; what he said*to 
hia children, 408 ext.; what he was 
and what he was not, pUilosopUical- 
ly and theologically, 223-25; why 
he began hia antl-theological cru- 
aade, 290-91; why we respect, 495 
ext,; wile and children of, how 
treated in pecuniary matters, 430- 
32; wife and daughters of, his 
"Trinity,” 427 ext,; wife and 
dnuglitcra of, a sustaining and in¬ 
spiring influence, 420-21; wish of, 
as to his lust days, 217-18 ext,; 
"would rather have been a French 
peasant," 397 ext,; wrote as a river 
runs, 463; youngest of five chil¬ 
dren, 8; youth of, 29*35, 

— the Man, exlracta from, 517-18, 
530-31. 

Ihsanr: Ingeraoll's influence over 
the, 452-54; moral responBlbltity of 
the, 328 ext. 
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IPIRATION, biblical, U pious prctcn- 
Ion, 276. 

rULLioBNCK, all infinite, 260 ext. 
rKLLiCEKcKB, 7Vjrf, Murlon, Ill,, 39 

I. 

rKR-OcHAN, 77i«f, Chicago; Its ac- 
lount of Ingersoira apeech, Me* 
Cinlcy campaign, 184-85; men- 
lonedi 183; on Ingcraoll at the 
3rant banquet, 107 ext.; on Inger- 
oil's oratorical genius, 5H-15; solo 
,£, increased by publishing Ingcr- 
loirs speech, McKinley campaign, 
85. 

fKRpRKTKB, thc muslcal, next in im- 
mrtance to the comt>osor, 201-2. 
tLAND, Ingcrsoll visits, and lectures 
)n, after his return, 74. 

Suicidt A Sint 175. 

)C»ATtta. first to perfect the prose 
rhythms of Greek, 463. 

J 

NESvitLB, wia., Ingcrsoll’s last Ill¬ 
ness begins at, 217. 
i^pkkbon: Josoph» 152, 500; Thomas, 
tve remember, 70, 

SIIOVAII IS WITH JOVK,'* 543 OXt, 
yVKLS, poetic description of, 441 ext, 
iiNSTON, J. H., letter to, 441. 
stcpiius, his failure to mention 
Christ, 266. 

OLK, James I’rescott, 254. 

URNAt.: Chicago, VVitf, on Ingcrsoll 
in thc IIoycB campaign, 90; Orecn- 
Vlllo, T/itf, 31; Indianapolis, The, 
on Ingcrsoll at the Grant banquet, 
106 oxt. 

V, IngeraoU on, 485 ext, 

fOOMKNT AND CUAttITY, iho **mln* 

gllng'* of, 449, 

[RiKS, Ingcrsoll'# influence on, 520* 
23 et seq. 

jRiSTS, eminent, "Imve bowed to 
prejudice,** 343 ext, 
fRY, foreman of a, influence of In* 
gersoll over, in a murder trial, 521* 
22 . 

istxcr; « child of love, 386; Ingfif** 
soil on, 304-5. 


lAW 

K 

Kant, Immanuel, quoted, 229. 

Kkats, John, 171, 194 . 

Kbllocg-Ingkusoll derates, the, 46 - 
48. 

Keleogo, William, candidate for Con* 
gress against Ingcraoll, 44-47, 

Kelly, J. L. p., 61 n. 

Kepler, an Iconoclast, 300. 

Kew Gardens, 56 n. 

Kirchoef, Gustav Robert, 254. 

Kittkedok, Herman !£., letter to, ex* 
tract from a,‘ 7. 

Knioiit, “lllcc a plumed,” 80 ext, 

L 

Lake Seneca, 2. 

I.AMON, Ward H,, 106 n. 

Land, reforms with reference to, ad¬ 
vocated, 316-18. 

I-AOCOON GROUP, the, 480. 

Lash, "I do not believe in the,” etc., 
410-11. 

Laugh op a child, thc, 407 ext. 

Lauhentian ROCKS, the, 261 ext. 

Law: and morality, were Ingeraoll's 
teachings inimical to? Chap, xiii, 
342*49; aptitude of Ingersoll for 
the, 516; cases tried by Ingersoll, 
527; civil, the Mosaic code not thc 
foundation of, 342*43; Fugitive 
Slave, the, denounced by Ingersoll, 
510; Ingersoll studies, 35, 36-37, 
38, 39, 40, 43; Ingersoirs assidu¬ 
ous study of, after commencing 
practice, 43; Ingersoirs grasp of 
the principles of, 516-17, 520; In¬ 
gersoirs life-work and influence in 
the, 515-28; natural, defined, 245; 
natural, Ingersoll's conception of, 
244-45, 247; natural, misuse of the 
term, 245-47; practice of, by Inger- 
soil, 41, 42, 43*44, 51, 54, 119-25, 
132-38, 153-59, 215 - 16 -~duration of 
thc, 515 — summarized, 515-28; 
practice of, Ingersoll and his 
brother Kbon admitted to the, 38— 
commence thc, 41; profundity in, 
Ingersoll’s demonstrated in the 
”Star*Routo” trials, 124. 
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LAWS 

Laws, civil, foundation and ancient 
existence of, 342-43. 

Lawyer: alertness, resourcefulness, 
etc, of Ingersoll ns a, 520; Cour¬ 
tesy of Ingei-soll as a, 519-20; dis¬ 
advantage under which Iiigerson 
labored as a, 522; duty of a, ac¬ 
cording to Ingersoll, 158; quick¬ 
ness of grasp as a, Ingersoirs, 517- 
18; thoroughness of Ingersoll as a, 
519; was Ingersoll the greatest? 
522-27. Sec also Law. 

Lear: Ingorsoil as, 152; prayer oL 
448. 

Leaves of Grass, author of, 168, 170. 

Lecky, William Edward Ilartpolc, 
253. 

Lectures, Ingersoirs: where deliv¬ 
ered, 532; widespread comment on, 
538 ext. 

Le 3 Mishablcs, IngeraoU comments 
on, 442 ext, 

Letter: from a bereaved mother, 378; 
from Ingersoll, stating that his life- 
work of combating superstition is 
nearly done, 543; IngorsolTs last, 
216; reading, **Dear Colonel, I am 
a - fotJl,*' 122 ext.; to a be¬ 

reaved mother, 377-78; to a nephew, 
extract from a, 429. 

Letters: anonymous, to Ingersoll, 
530, 531-32; from Ingersoll to liia 
daughter Eva, extracts from, 427, 
428-29. 

Lewistown, Ill., 440 n, 

Lexington, Tenn,, military engage¬ 
ment at, 58-62, 

“Liberal," as applied to Ingersoll, 
223-24. 

Liberty: Apostrophe to, 127—extract 
from, 505; "at last ia God," etc,, 
341; dollnod, 304; Importance of, 
135 ext; In Literature, 167; Ing¬ 
ersoll on, 304, 305; "Is my relig¬ 
ion," 507 ext; mental, necessity 
for, in rearing children, 412-14; 
"the birthright of all," 413 ext; 
"the god of my Idolatry," SOS ext 
of Afan, Woman, and Child, The*, 
delivery of, In Chicago, account of 


LOCOMOTIVE 

a, 536-37; effect of, on the domes- 
tic views of an aged senator and 
others, 432-33; first delivery of, 91; 
mentioned, 304; repeated in San 
Francisco, 92. 

Lie, a, “never fits a fact," 155 ext. 

Life: o maelstrom, 251; a, “should 
not be written until it has been 
lived," 8 ext.; from the tree of, 
“buds and blossoms fall," etc., 116 
ext; Is a “strange and winding 
road," 469 ext; prose-poem on, 
132; "the golden bridge of," 485 
ext; trlvialtics of, epigram on the, 
485. 

“Like a plumed knight," 80 ext 

Limitations of Tolcratio7t, The, 146. 

Lincoln, Abrahnm: anecdote of, 368 
It; birthplace of, 3; entertained 
by the Parkers, S3; "greatest of 
our mighty dead," 108 ext; his 
“loving life," 109 ext.; Hugo, In- 
gevaoll, and, on “war," compared, 
87; Ingersollts lecture on, 174; In- 
gersoH's services in the second 
campaign of, 512; IngorsoIPs sup¬ 
port of, SlO; niontloiiod, 3, 44, 45, 
46, 166; not rai.sed up to free the 
slave, 248; wo remember, 70. 

Lisbon, N. Y., birtliplace of Inger- 
solPs motlicr, 12, 

Liszt, Franz, 195, 

Literati, common pincenesa of the 
productions of the, in comparison 
with tlmsc of Ingersoll, 482. 

Literature: Ingersoll's early fond¬ 
ness for, 30-31, 32-33, 37, 40 read 
by Ingersoll In boyhood and youth, 
282; standards and ideals of, up 
to 18SS, 150. 

Livingston : Agnes Occunica 
(Adams), 12, 13; CJiaiicellor, 13; 
County, Manor, etc., 12; Edward, 
Ingcrsol) said to havo resembled, 
13} Mary, 8; Philip, 12; Robert, 
12; Robert R., 13. 

Lockk, John, 262 ext. 

Lockjaw and mcaiON, 249. 

Locomotive, IngersolI*s early practice 
of returning homo In a, 425. 
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\N, JoJin A., 36, 39 n,, 106. 

[?: “ti tranallKunitiim,’* 3H6 ext,; 
rce,” 3'>*l; Inimortnl, a 

aion (>f| curili, 397-98; “Is a 
)\ver,“ 100 ext.; “music wus born 
V’ 191-93 exl,; “only bow on 
fe’s (birk cloud,'* 38*1 ext.; “only 
kiuB that will piiy ten per cent.," 
?3 ext.; jiroso-poem on, 38*1; 
luikespcnro on, 385; llio theme of 
igcraoU'a pbilnaophy, 1; to tldnU 
t, “08 cternul,'* 397 exU; what U 
, wimt i« born of it, etc., 386 
(t,; wonmiii inunioKC, home, and, 
lap. XV, 380-99. 

KjoY, Owen; compnreU witli In- 
sraoll OH an urutur, *18 ext.; nion- 
oneil, 17. 

<ATic, a, who aalted Ingcrfloll 
joul (iod, *!S3-.S*I. 
icitinn, (lie deiiih iietiuUy an cx- 
iHO for, 338 ext. 

>n: Camp, I’corla, 55; llarriotto 
53. 

M 

Banu, a. M. r... 33 n. 

Cauk, William P„ 18*1. 

CuNU, one of lugersioU’B law-pnrt- 
era, 44. 

Duwklt., l)r., 440, 

(lovKUN, John, 499. 

Kikm.y cami'aion: Ingoraoirs «er- 
lcc8 in the, 183-90, 512; Ingor- 
oU’s apcpcdi, Cliieago, in Ihe, 183- 
5; liiKerstill's mpeceh, New York, 
\ the, IH5-90. 

cnoNAt.i}. KuKcne M., 379 n. 
CJ.A«r.N, Ian, liclps to right a lit- 
rary wrong against IngeraoH at 
Uloway, 99, 

(mi.i,AN, Kerdinand, an Iconoclnat, 

00 . 

N! exlatenco of, before Adam and 
Cve, 27S; origin of, 260-62; i»po- 
lal creation of, 260, 261; the apir. 
lually minded, described, 309*10 

;Xt. 

.NKiNP, IIow To Rfffcnn, 182, 


MEBTINGS 

Manning, Cardinal: controversy 
with, 140-41; Huxley’s estimate of, 
142 n.; mentioned, 2S6, 

, —, lawyer, 44. 

Man's riaco in Nature, 254. 

Marion, III: IngersoII’s life in, 3S- 
38; Intelligencer, The, 39 n. 

Marriagk; all except the two parties 
to, “impudent intruders" in, 386; 
Ingorsoll the champion of, 384-87; 
Ingcrsoll's ideal of, 386; what con- 
aliVutea, 386; woman, love, home, 
and, chap, xv, 380-99. 

MartiNEAU, Harriet, SOS. 

Martyr, Ilruno "tlic first real," 148. 

Massks, the, Ingersoll the teacher of, 
51*1, 541. 

MasterI’ lKCK; IngersoII’s literary, his 
age wiien produced, 130; IngorsoH’s 
oratorical, the question as to what 
is, 477 Gt seq, 

Mastkiipikces, literary, three of In¬ 
ge rsoU'a lectures meutioued as, 174, 

Materiai.ist: ns applied to Ingersoll, 
223-24; assertion of the, as to ob¬ 
jective reality, 232-34. 

“MATltRIAMSTs" AND “SPIRITUALISTS," 
words representing an unimportant 
dituincllon, 356 ext. 

Maternity, the most pathetic fact, 
394-95. 

Matlock, William, letter to, 216. 

Mattkr; nnti force, eternity of, 259 
ext.; nnd force, philosopidcally or 
scientifically considered, 357 ext.; 
and spirit, our ignorance as to whot 
they are, 355-56 ext.; Indestructi¬ 
bility of, 259 exl.; or substance, 
pldloaopldcally or scientifically con¬ 
sidered, 232, 233, 234, 239-44. See 
also Energy, Force, Substance. 

Maykr, Julius Robert von, 254. 

Medicinb, giving, “to the dead," 101 
ext. 

Mkhiocrity and genius, 461-62. 

MEKTiNGfl, memorial, on Ingersoll’s 
death; Clilcago, 494-97, 499; Den¬ 
ver, 497*98; Peoria, 491-94. See 
oHo Ingersoll, Robert G,, tribute 
to, by —. 
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Memory, retentiveness of IngersolPs, 
437-38. 

Men: “ore oaks/* etc., 39P; great, 
part of the infinite,’* S04. 

Merjuam, —, lawyer, 44. 

Metamora, III., account of a case 
tried by Ingersoll at, 521-22. 

Metaphysic, importance of, 230 ext. 

Metaphysical Society, English, for¬ 
mation and membership of, 226, 
227, 

Metaphysics, relations of, to Agnos¬ 
ticism, 230-34, 

Meter, perfect, not indispensable to 
poetry, 468. 

Metropolis, III., Ingersoll teaches 
school at, 33-34. 

Mexico, annexation of, desired by 
Ingersoll, 507 ext. 

MlClIAELANCELO OF WORDS, lugCrSOU 

the, 477. 

Microcephalous, the, versus Ingcr- 
soli, 462. 

Middlebury College, 8. 

Milholland, John E.: helps to right 
a literary wrong against Ingersoll, 
99; Introduces Ingersoll, last po¬ 
litical speech, 187. 

Mill, John Stuart, 348. 

Miller, Owen, letter of condolence 
from, to Mrs. Ingersoll, 498-99. 

Mills, John G.: letter to, 443; men¬ 
tioned, 395. 

Milwaukee, lecture in, by Ingersoll, 
account of a, 535, 

Mind: and brain, Ingersoll’s views 
of the relations of, 353-56, 362; 
Ingersoll’s belief tlmt it iiad 
reached its limit in three depart¬ 
ments, 199; mentioned, 4-5; origin 
of the, 4. also Brain, Con¬ 

sciousness. 

Minister: a, becomes angered at In- 
gcrsoll over Voltaire, 455-56; 
prophecies that Ingersoll would be¬ 
come a, 532 ext.; to Germany and 
France, proposed appointment ot 
Ingersoll as, 93*94, 

Ministers: assistance rendered by, 
in Ingersoll’s propaganda, 540; 

t 


MOTHER 

good men witli a defective philos- 
ophy, 349 ext,; know nothing of a 
hereafter, 377 ext. 

Miracle; defined, 262 ext.; Myth 
and, 127. 

Miracles: Ingcrsoll's arguments 

against, 262-63, 267-71; unthink¬ 
able, 263 ext.; what would consti- 
tute, 262-63 ext. See also Super- 
natural. 

Mirror, Dramatic, the, 132. 

‘‘Mississippi of melopy,” the, 202. 

Mistakes of Moses, Some, 109, 291. 

Mods, the death penalty an excuse 
for, 338 ext. 

Modesty of Ingersoll, 7, 

Money; assertion, the, that Ingersoll 
cured nothing for, 451; how to 
spend. 392 ext,; IngersoU’s children 
taught not to care for, 431; Ingcr- 
soll’s treatment of hia family in 
matters of, 430-32. 

Monogamy, Ingersoll the champion of, 
384 et seq. See also Family, 
Home, Love, Marriage, Woman. 

Monuments to Ingersoll, subscrip¬ 
tions for, 491, 

Moralists, dnaliatic, 344, 

Morality: law and, were Ingersoira 
teachings Inimical to? Chap, xiii, 
342*49; relations of linppiness to, 
347-48 ext.; tlio atonement the 
enemy of, 273; “the beat thing to 
do,” etc., 349 ext. 

Morals: absofiito, the, in, 347; 
Christian, daily workings of, con¬ 
trasted with those of infidelity, 349; 
diinllstlc doctrine, the, cstabllshcB 
a fiat in, 344; schools, two, of, 344; 
utilitarian, 348-49. 

Morristown, N. J., trial of Charles 
B. Ueynolda at, for blasphemy, 134- 
38. 

Morton, Oliver P., requeata Ingersoll 
to nominate him for the presidency, 
81. 

Moses, Some Mistakes of, 109, 291, 

Mother: bereaved, letter from a, 378 
—letter to a, 377^7B; Ingersoll the 
liberator of the, 389-93; IngersoU’s 
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MOTIIKR 

ee Ingcrsoll, Mary IJvingaton); 
“le IioliVst wonl ia/‘ 295 ext, 

ilBRa AND SOLUlKUa l)F TlllC UkVO- 
tjon, tribute to, 83-8^ ext. 

,RT, WoirgiHig Ainndcufl, isoimtns 
194 ext. 

N trial; Adilre.ss to tha Jury in 
>, 75; iiKJfitoned, 527. 
iiURKR, nn aUcKet!, acquitted 
ougli IngeiRoU's etoquence, 521< 

:c: tt atrnin of, “within some pal* 
s*’ of dreama, 465 ext.; u uuiver- 
tongue, 2U1; aaaocliitloii in, 
5 cxt.j “born of love," 191-92 
effect of, on IiigciHnl], 192- 
; effect of, on the poet, 193; of- 
t of Wagner’H, on Ingcrsoll, 
3; "expresses tlnniKlit without 
iguagc," 191 ext,; first linprca- 
n of VVagnet’s, cm Ingctsoll, 198 
grout, "always sad," 202 ext,; 
i;orsoirs appiTciulion of, 191*94, 
i, 197-206; Ingcrsoll’s appreel* 
311 of Wagner’s, 198-206; Ingor- 
rs belief timt no greater than 
igncr’s would he produced, 199; 
i:orson*s evolution in, 197-98; 
(orsoll's favorite, 202; liigfiro 
1*5 sensitivenrHS to, 202-3; "of 
future," the, 200; of the organ, 
icribed, 193; orfgfn of, 191-92; 
10 voice of love," 3H4 ext. 
ciANa; AmerlCftn I-'ederatlon of, 
er of condtdence from, to Mrs, 
tersull, 498-99; frloiiilshfp of, for 
fersoll. 193 9-1. 

overy individual does as he, 
i-29. 

Day <iM(/ frcmcira/ieni, extracts 
m, 46-47, 48; RolJgluii, quoted, 
— rend nt Ingcrsoll's funeral, 
I; Roviewers Reviewed, 92, 
t mid Miracle, 127, 

N 

LRON, “Soliloquy" At the grave 
conifnent on, 477*78; lov« and 


sympathy disclosed in, 396-97‘ 
mentioned, 75. * 

Nation, the: os Ingcrsoll would have 
it, 506; duty of, to the citizen and 
his stale, 506-7, 

Natural, the necessarily, 325, 

Natuuk: does she tire of uniformity? 
129; forces of, immutable, etc., 249, 
250-53; her carelessness of man, 
250-53; human, IngersoU’a under¬ 
standing of, 520; neither rejoices 
nor regrets, 252; without design, 
329, 

NixmARV, the naturally, 325. 

Nkcbssitarianism, Ingersoll’a belief 
in, 324-29. 

Nuckssitv; doctrine of, epigrammatic 
argument for ll>e, 488 ext.; doc¬ 
trine of, Ingcrsoll a believer in 
the, 324-29; /«w of, 242; "mother 
of tlie world," 243; universal and 
omnipotent, 242-43. 

"Nkaativk" and "positive," in refor¬ 
mative values, 307-8, 310-11. 

Nroro, the, Ingcrsoll’s attitude to¬ 
ward, 445*47, 

Nkw IIavkn 5’iiadfly Union, The. See 
Union, 

Nkw York; Christian Advocate (See 
Advocate); Bvcnlng Tchoratn 
(Sre Telegram); Herald (See Her¬ 
ald) ; Ingcrsoll removes to, from 
WnBliinglon, 127*28; Observer (See 
Observer); Times, The (See 
Times); Tribune, The (See Trib¬ 
une), 

NKWsrAi'KR-MEN, Ingcrsoll's relations 
wllh, 444. 

NioiiT mid mentioned, 127; 

quoted, 339*41. 

Niomtinoalb, Florence, 329. 

NlNltTRRNTlI CitNTURY ClUB, the, dlS- 
ciisslou before, 146. 

NoatLiTV, honor, glory, epigram on, 
486 ext. 

North American RtH/hw, The, See 
Review, 

Novkl, the greatest In the world, 442 
ext, 

"Nywrira or thb oav," the, 171 ext. 
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O’BRIEN 

0 

O’Brien, —, lawyer, 44, 

O’Connell, Daniel, compared with In- 
gcrsoll as an orator, 537 ext. 

Observer, New York, its attack on 
Pauie, 93, 

Obstruction, is "virtue's foil," etc., 
479 ext. 

Oebtce per JO, not an honor, 70. 

"Oet in the stilly night," 32 ext. 

Oglesby, Richard J., appoints Inger- 
soil nUorney-general, 63, 

Ohio, Fifth regiment of, 58, 

Orals, letter acknowledging, 441, 

Oration: o printed, not an, 476; 
Centennial, Peoria* 83-84; Decora¬ 
tion Day, 1882, U7-19"-extract 
from, 481; Decoration Day, 1888, 
147. 

Orator; antl-slavory, Ingeraoll as an, 
45-50; every excellence of the, 
possessed by Ingersoll, 513; "every 
variety of power" in Ingersoll as 
an, 537'38 ext.; forensic, IngcrsoU’s 
influence ns a, 520*22 ct seq.; In- 
gcrsoil "the born," 475*?6, S3S 
ext.—"the first in America," 107 ext. 
—"tbe foremost of America," 107 
ext.—"the greatest," 47 ext,, 48-49 
ext,—"the greatest living," 93— 
"the inimitable American," 514*15 
ext.—the most eloquent of the 
English tongue, 87*88*-’»tlio peerless 
of all lime, 1—was, first of all, an, 
470*71; Ingcrsoll’s fame as, the 
foundation of, laid, Sll—services 
as, early demand for, 512; "of ora¬ 
tors," Ingersoll the, 183 ext,; when 
IngersoU’s reputation as an, be¬ 
came Jiational, 76*77, Soe afso 
Eloquence, Expression, Orators, 
Oratory, Poet, Prose-poetry, Speak¬ 
er, Style, 

Orators; American and Engliah, who 
never equaled Ingersoll, 48 ext., 537 
ext,; Ingeraoll "the greatest of liv¬ 
ing," 178—the "orator of," 183 ext. 
—the "prince of," 493 ext,; prose, 
the, of, 98. 


PARTY 

Oratory: anti-slavery, of Ingersoll 
45*50, 48 ext.; can not be put on 
paper, 476; Ingersoll “the Shake¬ 
speare of," 538 ext.; Ingcrsotl's 
theory and practice of, 188, 189*90, 
See also Eloquence, Expression, 
Orator, Oialors, Poet, Prose-poetry, 
.SpCiTker, ytylc. 

Organ, the mu&ic of the, described, 
193, 

Ortuuhoxy, 127. 

"OuR ‘Bob,’ ” Ingersoll called, 25. 

P 

rAonocic, A. S,, 106^11, 

Paine, Thomas: A Vindication of, 93; 
and the liiKtnry of liberty, 73; de¬ 
fense of, lugcvHoU'tt, 93, 368 n.; 
his "giving medicine to the dead," 
101 ext.; Iconoclast, 300; lecture 
on, IngerHnll’fl, 73; mentioned, 52, 
54, 253; iiiiiiio of, IngcrBoira reso¬ 
lution to mention the, in every 
speech, 472; portrait of, medallion, 
concerning a, 174; power of his 
pen, the, passes to IngcrsoU’s 
longue, 538 ext,; praised by Inger* 
sol! in his first speech, 472, 

Paintings, IngersoH's visit to a col¬ 
lection of, 526 n. 

P alky's "watcw," examined by Inger- 
soli, 248. 

Palmkr, —, letter to, 442. 

, John M., bis candidacy, governor¬ 
ship of Illinois, 64 n. 

Parents: ultltudo of, In educational 
mailers, wliat it should be, 412*14. 
Soo also CMiildrcn, Fhlucntion. 

Paris mission aitointmknt, 94, 

X’akkkr: Benjumln Wold, 51*54-—trib¬ 
ute to, 76; tJvft A., a Freclhlnker, 
418— marriage of, 417-18— (5ee also 
Ingersoll, Eva A.); John, quoted, 
52; Mrs. Denjamln Wold, 51*54, 
421; Sarah Buckmaii, 52*53; Thoo- 
dore, 52, 537 ext, 

pARKHua, the, unorlhoilox, 52*54. 

Party, political, Ingcvaoll not a slave 
of tt, S09 ext. 
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PAST 

AST, present, and future, Ingersoll’s 
vision of the, quoted, 339-41, 
ATHOS: example of, 480; of human 
existence, 250. 

rATUlARCIia AND BABES SLEEP SIDE BY 
SIDE,” 116 ext, 

'ATRiOTisM, Ingersoirs, 508-11. 
'easant, “I would rather have been 
a,” 397 ext, 

Peudles,” polished in colleges, 484 
ext. 

EKiN, Ill., Ingersoll delivers his first 
lecture at, 50, 

Penitentiaries and prisons, conduct 
of, 332-38. 

ENOLOGV, Ingersoll’a views of, 323, 
332-38. 

eoria, Hi.: Ingorsoll removes from, 
to Washington, 94-9S; Ingersoll set¬ 
tles in, 42; Ingersoirs achievements 
in, summarized, 94-95; Ingerso/rs 
life in, 42-95; Ingorsoll's social and 
intellectual standing in, 94-95; me¬ 
morial meetings in, on Ingersoll’s 
death, 491-94; Star, The {See 
^Star). 

ERE Laciiaibe^ Ingcrsoll's colloquy 
with the superintendent of, about 
Comte, 75, 

Perfectionism,” the craze of, 23 
ext. 

ERICLES, 473. 

ERRY, Bliss, 165 n., 167 n, 
krsonahty; an infinite, evidence of 
the existence of, 206; an infinite, 
inconceivable, 259-60 ext.; Qod as 
a, Ingcrsoll's argument against the 
conception of, 259-60, 
erspicuity, versus philosophic fame, 
437. 

etition to abolisu slavery, Inger- 
soll’s mother prepares a, 14. 
kenomena; and existence, the per¬ 
ception of, all that can be known, 
231-34; the things back of, un¬ 
known and inscrutable, 232-34. 
UIDIAS OF verbal SCULPTURE, Ingef- 
soH the, 477. 

uiLAosLPJiiA Times. See Times. 


POETRY 

Philanthropy, Ingcrsoll’s, 450-51. 
See also Cliarity. 

Philippines, acquisition of the, pleases 
Ingersoll, 507. 

Phillips, Wendell, compared with 
Ingersoll as an orator, 48 ext., 507. 
Philosophers, mentioned, in con¬ 
nection with the Agnostic principle 
and metaphysics, 230-31, 
Philosophy: and philosophers, how 
valued, 416; Ingcrsoll’s domestic, 
pecuniary features of, 430-32; of 
life, Ingersoll’s, 158 ext., 295-96; 
of pure reason, Kant on the, 229 
ext,; of Style, Spencer’s, as a study 
in English, 478; “the highest,” 220 
ext. 

Pigs, the impounding of some, and 
the result, 51-54. 

Pilgrimage to the fVise Men of the 
Bast, My, extract from, 537-38. 
Pinckney, —, lawyer, 44. 

Pittsburg Landing, Ingcrsoll’s regi¬ 
ment at, 56-57. 

PiTTSFORD, Vt., Ingersoll’s father born 
at, 8'—pastor at, 9. 

Pity, mercy, and justice, in an In- 
gersollian allegory, 481 ext. 
Plagiarism from Ingersoll, 76 n. 
Plato, 353. 

“Plumed knight”; “like a,” 80 ext.; 
speechi mentioned, 184—quoted, 
78-80. See also Blaine. 

Poe, Edgar Allan: his definition of 
poetry, 465; mentioned, 107. 

Poem; Ingersoll concludes The Devil 
with a, 212-13; Ingersoll’s last, ex¬ 
tracts from, 213. 

Poems, recited by Ingersoll, from 
memory, 437-38. 

Poet; attributes of the, possessed by 
Ingersoll, 463-69; effect of music 
on the, 193; “Good Grey,” the, 163, 
166, 170; was Ingeisoll a? 468. 
Poetry; early, of Ingersoll, 30-31; 
famllfarlty with, Ingersoll’s, 525; 
of Ingersoll’s prose, the, a study 
of, 463-69; substance, or quality, 
versus literary form, in, 466-69; 
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POETRY 

what is, and what is prose? 467*69; 
without rhythm, what it is, 4684 

Poets, Ingeraoll’s familiarity with the, 
30, 31, 32, 33, 37, 525. 

Pole, the North, our flag and, 507 
ext. 

Politician, Ingcrsoll not a, 5094 

Politics: Inger^oll changes his, 48' 
49; Ingcrsoll true to himself in, 
509-10, 512; Ingersolfls early inter¬ 
est in, 511; Ingersoll’s judgment 
and services in, highly valued, 515; 
Ingersoirs life-work and influence 
in, summarized, 503-15; partlclpn- 
tJon in, by Ingcrsoll, 40, 44-49, 62, 
63*68, 76-83, 84-90, 92-95, 109-11, 
182-90, 503-15. 

Polygamy, 385-86, 394. 

Poor, the, kindness to, 449, 450. 

Pope: Alexander, 150, 151; Ocncrol, 
106; the, and Bruno, 544; thoi 
condemns modern thought and cul¬ 
ture, 288-89. 

Porter, General, 118. 

Porto Rico, acquisition of, pleases 
Ingcrsoll, 507. 

‘‘Positive*"' and “negative," in re¬ 
formative values, 307-8, 310-11. 

PossTuLK, the, always happens, 327, 

Post-Express, The, Rochester, inter¬ 
view in, 215. 

Prairies, T/m, extract from, 466*67. 

Pratt, K. I-I., 196. 

Pray, “to plow is to," 92 ext. 

PuAYER, “the best" tliat Ingcrsoll ever 
road, 448.' 

Preacher, a, whom Ingersoll heard 
on everlasting punlslnnent, when a 
boy, 366-69. 

pRKCKPTa, philosophical, the valuation 
of, 415-16. 

Prejudice: absence of, In Ingcrsoll, 
445, 457; against Ingcrsoll, 493 
ext.—ns a lawyer, 522—88 a writer, 
4ai-82“-reUglou8, 481; theological, 
versus pity for Whitman, 166, 

Presbyterian Church South, the, 
declares slavery “divine," 287 n« 

President: “no man" of Ingeraoll’s 
ability “ever occupied" the office 


QUA Kit 

of, 68 ext.; Auppose Ingcrsoll had 
become, 69-73; the kind of, Inger. 
soli would have made, 72-73, 

Priest; “Keep your children away 
from the," 413'14 ext.; “parasite 
of woman," 383 ext. 

"Prince of parliamentarians," etc., 
80 ext. 

Prisons and penitentiaries, the con¬ 
duct of, 332-38. 

Proctor, J. W., letter to, 439-40. 

Profundity, Ingcrsoll’s, 539-40. 

IhtoGRESS, Ingersoll’s first lecture, SO, 
214, 291, 529, 530. 

Propaganda, lugersoU’s anti-theologi¬ 
cal; courao and method of, 292-95; 
nummary of the extent and influ¬ 
ence of, 528-45. 

Propagandist, rationalistic, IngersoU 
not first geuernUy known as a, 539. 

Prose: assertion, the, that orators 
do not produce, 97-98; Ingersotl’s 
comparison of Burns and Tenny- 
son a masterly piece of, 98; Inger- 
soirs future rank as a master of, 
463; what la, and what is poetry? 
467-69. 

Prosk-poktry, Ingersoll’s, a sudy of, 
463-69. 

Providence, special, Inger boU's vUw 
of, 247, 248. 

Pulpit, the, objects to works of gen¬ 
ius, 463. 

Punishment: capital, 337-38; cor- 
porol, of cliildren, 402-4, 409, 410; 
everlasting, 364-79—-analyslB of th© 
doctrine of, 365—Ingcrsoll'a hatred 
of the doctrine of, 365*66, 368-70 
et Ttfij.—Ingcrsoll’s Infliience In de¬ 
stroying the belief In, 542-44— 
phases of the doctrine of, to which 
IngersoU particularly objected, 371- 
75 (See a}so Hell); nothing re¬ 
formatory in, 410 ext.; ol convicts, 
332-38. 

Purple, —, lawyer, 44. 

Q 

Quaker women, effect of Xngersoirs 
eloquence on a group of, 88*89. 
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xambai;t 

R 

.iBAUT, G. V., at the capture of In* 
ersoll, 61. 

rooLPU, Kdmund, 538 ext. 
noNALisM; stntU5 of, at the bc- 
inntiig of Ingersoll’a crusade, 253- 
4, 289-90; summory of Ingersoll’s 
fe-work in, 528-45. 
vtionaust/' as applied to Ingcr- 
jll, 223*24. 
ruN, The, 107. 

.DKR, Ingersoll a constant, 437, 
^DiMO, done by Ingersoll in boy- 
ood and youth, 282. See also Lit- 
raturc. 

.LiTiES, objective, 232-34. 
iKLLioN, Hhc mask of Democracy 
latched from,* 80 ext. 
uprocity: demand for, in the 
lodification of opinions, 298-99; of 
onfucius, 454. 

ERBNCUS TO The Works of Rob- 
't G. Inpcrsoll, Dresden Edition, 
H In tills volume arc, 6 n. 
orm: how can we, the world, 311 
‘ ; How To, Mankind, a lec- 

ire, 182; Impossible without icon- 
;lastn, 299; what each human be- 
ig should do to bring about, 338- 
) ext. 

ormbr; Ingersoll a constructive 
(hical, 306; Ingersoll *the first 
reat, of the age,* 498; Ingersoll 
ic greatest of his day, 292; Inger- 
>II*s courage, aggressiveness, hon-" 
ity, etc. as a, 495-97. See also 
lonoclasm, Iconoclast, Reforms. 
ormrrs, tlie greatest, the greatest 
onocinsts, 299-300. 

ORMs advocated BY Incersoll: 
[lurches, denominational, union 
:, 314-15; crime and criminals, 
1th reference to, 323, 330*38; edu- 
ittonal, 318-22; homes, protection 
id increase of, 311-13, 331; what 
ich human being should do pend- 
ig the realization of the, 338-39 
ct. See also Iconoclasm, Icono- 
ast, Reformer. 


KBPORTEBS 

Regiment, Ingersoll’s, See Cavalry, 
Illinois, the Eleventh. 

Rrisskr^s, Philadelphia, speech at, 
165. 

Relativity: In morals, or ethics, 345, 
346; In nature, 252, 

Religion: a new, “sheds Its glory 
on mankind,’* 340 ext.; “can never 
reform mankind,” 214 ext.; Chris¬ 
tian, The^ in The North American 
Review, 112-13; Christian, the, 
nothing original in, 277-78; Inger- 
soll’s last public utterance on, 214; 
Ingers 9 ll's last sentence on, what it 
would have been, 215 ext.; “Is 
slavery,” 214 ext.; My, quoted, 301; 
My, read at Ingersoll’s funeral, 
220; negative, 307 ext.; of rea¬ 
son, the body, the home, usefulness, 
humanity, etc,, 301-2 ext.; of the 
family, 387, 388; of this world, 
Secularism the, 309 ext.; past, pres¬ 
ent, and future, a vision of, 339- 
41; real, 214 ext., 339 ext; super¬ 
natural, in decay, 542; the foun¬ 
tain-head of oppression, 284; the 
story of one, the story of all, 284; 
we, too, have our, 116 ext; What 
Is^ 214; what is better than, 214 
ext; why Ingersoll began his op¬ 
position to, 290-91. See also Christ, 
Christianity, Theology, 

Religions: all based on falsehoods 
and mistakes, 215 ext; common 
origin of, 284; fngersoll studies, 
284 et seq. 

Remenyi, Edouard: and Ingersoll, 
194, 195-97; dedicates his Liberty 
to Ingersoll, 195; his admiration 
and fondness for Ingersoll, 195-97; 
his designation of Ingersoll, 195; 
letters from, 195-97; mentioned, 
500; playing of, described, 194-95; 
“The Ideal Dance” of, 194 ext; 
visits Ingersoll at Cape Ann, 194 
ext. 

Repertoire op Ingersoll, as a lec¬ 
turer, 533. 

Reporters, newspaper, IngersoU’s re¬ 
lations with, 444. 
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rkpudlic 

REPUDLtct InKcrsoIP3 appreciation of 
the American, 50*I*S; “Oh I I love 
the old," S07 ext. 

Repuhlican: Ingcr.soll becornea a, 49; 
national convention, 1876, 76; 

party, why Ingersoll classed In’ni’ 
self In the, 183; state conveuHon, 
Peoria, 1868, 63, 

Resolutions, memorial, on Ingcraoll'a 
death: Chicago, 494*97, 499; In¬ 
diana Afro-Amcricnii conference, 
498; Pcorltt, 67-68, 491*94. See 
also Ingersoll, Robert G., trihvUc to, 
by--, 

RESPONSTniLirv, moral, 324-29. Set 
also Wm. 

Rest, “the wIndowUsft palace cif,“ 
481, 

RKsuanECTioN, the, Ingersoll on, 269- 
70. 

Reunion op the Kleventu Illinois 
Cavalrv. Sffe Cavalry. 

Ruvikw, Thff North Aniffticatt: 
changes the title of TuKCranll's arti¬ 
cle, U2*13; Pleld-Oladatonc-Man- 
iilng-lngoraoll conlrovnwy in, 140" 
41; liiKersolI-Blnck controversy in, 
11M3. 

Reviewers, Jlfy, Reviewed, 92. 

Revival, rellgiovia, of 1857, 286-87, 
288. 

RnvrvALfl, religious, after the Civil 
War, 288. 

Reynolos; Charles B., ilefendcd by 
Ingcrsnll, In a trial for blasjdirmv, 
132*38, 527; William, telegraphed 
to, by clergymen, coneernlng Inger- 
aoll's character, 92. 

Riiutoric, rejuvenated by Ingcrsnll, 
463. 

RirooR laLANO, humortnia reference to 
the B{}!e of, 506 ext. 

Rhyme, a hindrance to expression, 
463. 

Rhythm: a pronniinced nualily of 
Ingeraoira style, 46.L69; apparent 
In all of Ingeraoll’a finer work, 
468*69; lambic, In Ingersoll's pro* 
ductlons, 464, 466, 479; th® 
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indispensfihle element of poetic 
form, 468. 

RuYTtiMS, prose, IngerRall first to 
perfect those of Rnglish, 463. 

Rice, Allen Thorndike, 140, 

Ur on MI of the Universe, The, quoted 
524. 

Utoicni.r.; nccoaaury In combatting 
dogma, 294 ext., 29S; whnt dirt In. 
gerwoll? 294*95. 

Rmucumm), cun everything be? 293-94 
ext. 

UttipATU, John ('lark, 220. 

Unnn-; ah.solutc, 34-1*47; epigram on, 
487; o( rminenl domain, Invocation 
of, ill favor of the home, 316. 

Utiaii'N, Hlutr, Ingersoll'a view of, 
506, 

Uour.uTsoN, .Tohn T\, Togeraoll’a Sun¬ 
day srhmd Ir.aehrr, 19, 26, 

UoiUNM, flinton J,, letter to, 215. 

Uoi’HrsirM Tosi'Rxfress, The, Inter¬ 
view in, 215, 

Ron, the; it relic of luirlmrhm, 410 
rxt.; apnre, and apoll the child, 
402. 

Uor. K. V., 1.1H. 

IiotL‘ir'a IlMr. I'rorin, Tngersoirs dec* 
luf:ttliHi in, 178. 

Uot^^‘lVAl^ Jran JucqneR, the Con/s 4 * 
.Tion.r of, 180, 

Rovra, “1 want to he a free,’* SOS, 

Uowi'ir, (iminul, 64 n. 

RnHsen. will. lAHr: tngeraoll In the, 
215-16; mentioned, 527. 

“RiifiiiK or A wiNti," the, IQS, 

R 

St, lUuTiioi.nMr.w’a lUV, 530. 

Sahmatauianism, 394 , 

.SAHUArita, ofilioitox, of Ingerffotl’s 

lioyiiood, 100. 

Sai aoim, tiduite of to toKCrsoU, 50t. 

Sanh, a grain of, and the gods, 487 
ext. 

Sanoeps, Sritiilor, 1.5.1, 

.Savi^o, IfVid/ Must ire Do To Btf 

111 . 

.SfAl.Citt, the vtdc.e of, 193. 
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ficirooL 

) 0 l: Ingersoll obligetl to give tip 
iclung, 35; Iiigersoll teaches, 33* 
; ptihKc, the, Ingersoll'a views 
318-22. 

iPKNUAUiiR, Arthur, his advice as 
reading, 437. 

LTBEiiT, Prnnz Peter, the ''Bar- 
*olc’' of, 194 ext, 
watka, Frederick, discovers In- 
rsoll Islands, 125-26. 

NcJi: concliLsIons of, in nine 
ircla, 487; Ingorsolrs handmaid, 
O; Ingersofr^ knowledge of, S24- 
; master*; of, popularized by In- 
rsoll, 541; religion of, 339 ext,; 
lat it lioa done and will do, 207. 
NTiSTs: Chrlstlon, mentioned, 

1 ; should revere Ingeraoll, 541. 
cn, —, navis will case, 157 ext. 
r, Pred, Decision, denounced by 
?crsoll, 510, 

Nu Fapr. ('pRKSaYTKRrAN)CnuRciT, 
w York City, 18. 

3, amalgamation of, proposed, 
MS. 

T.AiusM; the religion of this 
rid, 309 ext.; What it embraces 

I trachea, 309 ext., 310-U. See 
0 Frcclbougbt, Infidelity. 

r., Anton; and Ingeraoll, 202 - 6 ; 
ith of, IngersoII^a sorrow at the, 
i ext., 204; Ingorsoll’s estimate 
202, 204-5 ext.; mentioned, 500; 
5,, telegram of condolence to, 
1 ; on Ingcrsoirs sensitiveness to 
sic, 202-3; tribute to, quoted, 
•5, See also Music. 

TOR, an aged, whoso domestic 
wa were changed by Ingcrsoirs 
ture, 432-33. 

Tonsinp, IngcrsoII mentioned as 
landidalc for a, 94, 

CA IvAKtt, 2. 

vrrONS, may be symbols of objeo- 
: reality, 233. 

ON, a; Christmas, 160-62; Free 

II Baptist, on everlasting punlsh- 
nt, 366-69, 542; Thanksgiving, 

; which **did some good,*' 368 


SISTERS 

Sermons on Ingersoll, at his death, 

I 490. 

Servants: devotion of Ingersoll’s. 
424; management of, by IngersoII, 
424. 

Servetus. Michael, 285, 530, 
Shakespeare, William: “a heaven 
filled with constellations," 151 ext.; 
Baconian theory of, rejected, 153; 
birthplace of, 1 , 2 ; compared with 
other writers, 151 ext.; first im¬ 
pression of, on IngersoII, 37 , ISO- 
51; how IngersoII accounted for, 
6 ext.; Iconoclast, 300; IngersoII 
"greater than," 160; IngersoII on 
the understanding and imagination 
of, 465-66; IngersoH’s "Bible," 
422; Ingersoll’s familiarity with, 
151 ext., 152, 525; IngersoII’s lec¬ 
ture on, 150-53, 174—a literary 

masterpiece, 130—and Spencer’s 
Philosophy of Style, as studies in 
English, 478—repeated for the 
benefit of the Witter orphans, 159; 
Ingersoll's reluctance to attempt 
Justice to, in one lecture, 152-53; 
"Intellectual ocean," an, 478 ext.; 
medallion portrait of, beside one of 
IngersoII, 374; on "no darkness but 
ignorance," 66 ; plays of, immortal, 
198-99; quoted, 74, 125, 385, 409, 
448. 

Sharkey, Sue; mentioned, 421; pres¬ 
ent at Ingersoll’s death, 218, 219 n. 

Shawneetown, III.: court-house at, 
41; Ingersoll’s life in, 39-42, 

Shaw's Garden, St. Louis, 56 n. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe: described, 
460; IngersoII’s tribute to, 465; 
mentioned, 69. 

Sherman, William Tecumseh, 103 ext. 

Shiloh, Battle of, IngersoII in the, 
56-57. 

Shoemaker, the old Scotch, who was 
reading Burns, 96 ext. 

SiruRz, Carl, 118. 

Silver craze, Ingeraoll asked to 
"honor" the. 183 ext. 

"Sisters of the night," 171 ext 
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*Kttl*T:c 

223-2i,'^’ ®PPl!cd to InKcrsoIli 

fom 

C, treason » 80 ext 

cS' TT •'- 

son dcnniincod by inMr. 

®“'l. SIO, rnKorsolP, mother L 

P«''es a petition to nbolish u, T' 
posed by Ingersoll, 4S-S0'54 ' 21 ^ 
Swo, James G,. and Robert Cio^“' 

KJve» me,- t o 0.3 

J- at Ingeraon’a f I 

tor to. ™ 

ext, ’ “ of the.- 423 

Soci«,s«, inge„„„ 

Socrates/ 72, 525, I 

°«j''ext.-* thli “"J' ®o"“'flant for,- I 
'’rsoribeci,’ 481 ext "If ‘''“""^•'’'“oe, 
tion, Women el.ti.i' Kovolii- I 

to. 83.84 ex? ‘"''■o'o 

Ar NAronaon-, og.yx, 

immortal,- IPS-s/^V ''"■■o 

Sour, better than creed 421 . 

ZIX: Cotay 

^Sb 1 X"X of ‘'>0 

SraxcH! Chica/o f8»-W- S-. 

""-S 4 S 

;rrr 

tield, Hayes, McKinley. ^ ^ I of 


i Smn. Herbert'' s 

and InKeranll'g %/e, 

^ studies 

«Hty \vith fnniiii. 

■v:;7,;.s 

" ‘0 be? 309.10, 

words rcpreaentln! '''A’^"="tAi,isTs,« 
di'linctlort, iTe lj "" ‘'"'“Portant 

ext. * o® OP orator. 537 

rial of o1 «■•■« 

•K'litude of', 120 2 ? ly 

"nea; ;i-a !?' 

Of 121 i'2LfSon:rr 

—y tor Ingersoll, 

'^ressei ill the 

/» Iho 01/1/323-a4-'VercIict 
527. ' ^ ttientioned, 

STATXaMAtr, Itigersoll na a, Sli 

SwuNsoN, Adlal E., 105 n ” 

STonY.TEt,tR„, Ingcraoll as a, 37 40 

of T„l,!„!,,, ’ oomporlAon, a. 

Of Ingeraoll-s, Jdt 48S| e°«"»foTr 

Mraoll-a, 4^3, jikenea’to the fruit 
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sTyf.B 

fi tree, 459'(i0; rliytlim a pro- 
(unced cjualily of Ingcrsoll’s, <163- 
; splendor of Ingersoll*a, ^63; 
ifqucncss of Ingcrsoll’s, 460; 
littt constitutes, 4S9. See also 
epresaion, Orator, Orators, Ora- 
i‘y, I'oet, Prose, Prose-poetry, 
icaker. 

Spencer's Philoso{fhy of, and In- 
rsoll’s Shakespeare, ns stuclics iji 
igllsh, 47R. 

jtanck; on eternal, material, 
2; and energy, eternity of, 258- 
, 262—inRepnrable and eternal, 
3; and force, Ingoraoll did not 
r to distinguish, 351—scientifi- 
ly or pliiJosopIjJcnlly considered, 
1—the all, 351; law of, 240; or 
ittcr, pluloaojdiically or scicnlifi’ 
ly considered, 232, 233. 234, 239- 
, Sec also Knergy, Force, Mat- 

ntAcnt Address, the, Washington, 

9. 

lOK A Sir, Tsr 175, 501-2 ext. 
.IVAN, Jeremy C., 57. 
r ‘not till the, excludes you’ 
Whitman), 66; sliJncs on cofTins 
1 cradles, 253 ext.; “the rise 
1 set of,” 464 ext. 

)ay: the early orthodox, 402, 
Union} The, New Haven, 160. 
lAV-flCHooLj Ingcrsoll attends, 

lAY-scnootfl, their teachings con- 
nned, 413-14 ext. 

SOD, Clirlst a, 266 ext, 

30D8, 265-66. 

UNATtniAL, the: aid from, man 
luld cease to expect, 313 ext.; 
atence of, denied by Ingersoll, 
i ext,; Ingersoira view of, 351, 

, 355, 357 ext., 362. 

RSTiTiON: foundation of, 206 
Ingeraoll’a lecture on, 206-8. 

, 210, 211, 212. See also Mir- 
^8. 

KSTiTiONS OP MANKIND, exam* I 
1, 206-7. 


THINGS 

.SurpKR AND TALK, “after the,” 168 
ext. 

“Survivors op the uEATH-PiLLl^n 
DAYS,” 179 ext, 

.SwETT, Leonard: entertained by the 
Parkers, S3; mentioned, 39 n, 
SwiNnuuNE, Algernon Charles; men¬ 
tioned, 194; tribute of, to Inger¬ 
soll, 501. 

.SyMTATiiy, ejpgram on, 487, 

SvniERS, John, 90 n. 

T 

Talmage, T. De Witt, 117, 138. 
Taxation, exemption of the home 
from, 316. 

TAxrs, why collect, If the Govern¬ 
ment can make money? 188-89 ext. 
Telegram: Evening, the, New York, 
controversy in, 160-62; regretting 
inability to participate, Camden’s 
compliment to Whitman, 165, 

! Teleologv, 247, 249, 

Temperance, defined, 483. 

'I’empest, The, quotation from, 74, 
'Pennessee, West, troops of, Second 
regiment, 58. 

Tennyson, Lord: compared with 
Rtinis, 97-98; mentioned, 227. 
‘Testimonial to Walt Whitman^, A’ 
167. 

Thanet, Octave (Alice French), 517. 
TiiANKsorviNO Sermon, A, 191. 
Theater: Beckwith, Dowagiac, Mich., 
173-74; Chatham Street, and 
Chapel, 18. 

Theism, iintenable, 240. 

Theist, assertion of the, 233-34. 
Theology; Ingersoll's manner of at¬ 
tacking, 292-95; ‘of fifty years ago,’ 
did Ingersoll attack the? Chap, xi, 
256.78; rural, fifty years ago, 181; 
status of, when Ingersoll’s first 
and last lectures were delivered, 
542; why Ingersoll began opposi¬ 
tion to, 290-91. See also Christ, 
Christianity, Religion. 

Things: “In themselves,” the, un¬ 
known and inscrutable, 234; three 
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I’EtiNGS 

18? ext.! 

33Mi. ■'■ loot'd. 

T’ Who re- 

CT.ded Ingeraoll as his protector, 

—I Governor of Colorado, 497-98 
Thompson, Joseph Ambrose, 443 n. 
Thomson, William, 2S4. 

Thohohx: brain, relation of, 353- 

3SS ext. et seq., 372 ext * In. 

ftriimiM'“'la^ 

orla r o.f" departments, 199, 

Khm L ^’r V the be- 

gmmng of Ingeraoira crtisade 2*11 

8 . 289-90, 542, the realTof; sn?- 
veyed in Superstition, 20(5, See 
aleo Brain, Consciousness 

"" 

^n"- interview with 

ea, 77-78, cinoinuati Daih Sd- 
SlTn'^'”^''’ ‘^''““de'Phla,’ 

Tobacco, Ingersoll on, 442 ext 
Tonal,ATiON, The Limitations of, 14 d 

8 ers'o,r“orexr’®®““' '"■ 

Tramps (vagrants), 333 ext. 

TRAUiiiiL, IJorace L.* letter‘to 167 
n.; mentioned, 16S n. 

'^fr^m^i', “« “’“"dcr torn 

from the throat of/ 80 ext. 

Tribunk, The: Clilcoffo, mentioned, 

Cl!) oratorical gen- 

ms, 514^15~-.on Ingeraoirs aervices, 
Hayes campaign, 8 S, 89^90; Now 
York, on Ingersoirs speech, Cooper 
„ ^wion, Hayes (?^rapaign, 86^87. 

104-5, read at Robert G. Ingcrsoll’s 
funeral, 220 - 21 . ■‘"Sorsoll a 

TaiBUTOs TO INOERSOI-L. See Inger- 
soil, Robert G., tribute to, by — 
ocff also Eulogies. 


VICB 

Trinity, Ingersoll's, 427. 
anisTAN «Hd Isolde, Ingersoll’s favor- 
itt musical work, 203. 

Tatrni, can it be ridiculed? 293 ext • 
denned, 280, 303, Ingersoll-a aith 
tu< e tovvard the. 302-4, 305, Seeker, 
Jhe, 143 n„ 442 n., The, a lec¬ 
ture, 191, 303. 

Truths, the fundamental, of Chris- 
^ tlanity. See Christianity. 

Twain, Mark: montionod, 106, SOO' 
tribute of, to Ingersoll, 434 - 3 S, 
rvNDAu. John: IngersolTa familiar. 

lieatr2S4 S41; on 

Ty^ranny, IngersolTs haired of, 389- 

U 

“UmniLiBVKR/^ as applied to Inger- 
soil, 323-34. 

UNcoNDiTiONm). the, unknown and 
inscrutable, 234. 

Unvoutunatr, the, Ingeraoira sym- 
rmthy fur, 324-2S. 

Union, Brooklyn, The, 127, Inger- 
soils support of the, 510, Sunday, 
Jhe, New Haven, 160, Union Vet¬ 
erans’, Wehb Command of. Peoria. 

UNITAlUANfl, 264, S44. 

UnivkrsaLISTS, S 44 . 

Univkrsi!, the: niochanlciil view of, 
adopted by Ingersoll, 241. 242} not 
created 241-44, "o„Kht to be a 
Hire democracy,” 390 ext., plan- 
and purposeless, 241-42, 

Uim, the, containing the ashes of In- 
firersoll, 221-22. 


Vag^nts, **I sympathize with the," 
323 ext, 

Vursr: blank, material for, in Inger- 
soli 8 productions, 4l5‘t-«6; written 
by Ingersoll in egtly life, 30-31, 
Vest, humorous letter aoknowledging 
a present of a, 439-40» 

Vice, "lives before Love is born,” 
486 ext.j Vicarious, impossible, 273 
ext. 
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VlUiS 

, 106. 

CATION of Thomas Paine, A, 03. 
N, the music of the, 201. 

roW| Rutlolph, iiis cellular pa- 
logy, 253-5‘1. 

NiA City, Nev., lecture at, by 
ereoll. 536, 

FK, vicarious, impossible, 273 ext, 
FES, the, of Christ, can not be 
isfcrred, 273 ext. 
n: of past, present, and future, 
-'ll; of mr, A (See War). 
Ingorsoll’ii, tlic compass of, 
ext.; Scnlchr.s, a description 
Z93. 

Mint: a minister becomes an- 
5d at Ingcrsoll over, 45.S-56; al- 
ifl conncctiou of a copy of, 
li Ingerfloirs candidacy for the 
ernorahip, 456 n. ; eulogized by 
crsoll [lam a pulpit, 175; loc- 
c on, before the Chicago Press 
b, 175; lectures on, two separ- 
wrilten by Ingcrsoll, 174-75; 
ilalllon portrait of, concerning 
174; mentioned, 253; reply of, 
“Wbnt will yon give in its 
:e?’' 301; the body of, upon the 
18 of tbc Bastile, 175. 

NTEK«s; “And now let us drink 
the,” 108-9 ext.; Eleventh Illi- 
s Cavalry (See Cavalry), 

HKKS, Daniel W., 106 n. 

-WINNER, Ingcrsoll as a, 514-15. 
•WINNER, Ingcrsoll ns a, 514-15. 

W 

lER, Richard: an iconoclast, 300; 
dalllon portrait of, concerning a, 

; mentioned, 19S; music of, im- 
rtnl, 198-99 ext.—Ingcrsoll de* 
ibes, 200-1—Ingersoirs apprecia- 
1 of, 198-206—its effect on In- 
solb 202-“it8 first impression on 
jersoll. 198 ext.j one of Inger* 
I’s gods, 198. See also Music. 
EMAN, T. B., letter to, 149. 
jiCK: Alfred Russell, 525; Lew, 

LSTON,'* 217. 


WHAT 

Wanderers, “I sympathize witli the,” 
323 ext, 

Want, “where lipless famine mocked 
at,” 108 ext. 

War: A I'tjiou of, address contain¬ 
ing, at Indianapolis, 87-88—closing 
sentences of, quoted, 481—extracts 
from, 55, 56, 481—’pathos of, 395- 
96; abolition of, 311-13, 331; Civil, 
tliG, Ingersoll’s service during, 54- 
62; expenditures for, 312-13; moral 
effect of, 312; Thirty Years*, the, 
531; waste of, 312-13 ext, 

‘Warp and Woof, The': extract from, 
464; mentioned, 127. 

Warrior, “like an armed,” 80 ext. 

Washington ; D, C., Ingcrsoll re¬ 
moves from, to New York, 127-28— 
IngersoU removes to, from Peoria, 
94-95—Ingersoll’a home life in, 435- 
36; George, we remember, 70. 

Watson, John (Ion Maclaren), helps 
to right a literary wrong against 
Ingcrsoll, 99, 

Way: Which, a lecture, 127; the 
broad, “where science goes,” 479 
ext. 

Weadtii, on retaining, where thou¬ 
sands are starving, 449. 

Webu Command, Union Veterans’ 
Union, Peoria, 494. 

Webster, Daniel: compared with Li- 
gersoll, 537 ext.; mentioned, 459. 

Weld, Joseph, 52, 

Wendle, C. a., 495. 

Wesery, John, his idea of tlie treat¬ 
ment of children, 403, 404. 

West: Dresden, N. Y., 17; Tennessee 
regiment, the Second, 58; “The 
Wavy,” 31 ext. 

Western: Hemisphere, Christ igno¬ 
rant of the, 277; Union Telegraph 
Company, Bankers’ and Merchants’ 
Company against the, 527. 

Westminster Abbey, Ingcrsoll visits, 
74. 

Wetmore, Samuel W,, 26-27. 

What: I Saw, and What I Did Not 
See, in England, Ireland, and 
prance, 74; IngersoU gave for 
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WMAT 

wlint lie took away, 301*2 ci xeq.; 
Is RcHgioii? 21-lj M»j3t jyc Do To 
Be Savedf 111. 

“Wiir.NCE ANP WiriTiriiR?” 115*16. 
Wuicii Wayf 127, 

Wino and Coniicr, Tlic, H5*86, 
WiirtE, Horace, 101-2, 

WnirMAN, Walt: a geiiuinc Ameri¬ 
can, 165; an iconoclast, 300; can¬ 
onized by Ingci'soU, 167*68; coiii- 
nient of, on Black’s mialnke in en¬ 
tering into controversy witli Ingor- 
BoU, 113 n.; comment of, on the 
controversy between Ingcraoll and 
Gladstone, Hl-42 n,; comment of, 
on the discussion with Coudcit niul 
Woodford, 146*47 n.; death of 
169; death of, described, 171; hK‘» 
admiration and love for lugersoil, 
163*64, 168; his ^‘barbaric yap/* 
505 ext.; His Life and iVork, by 
Bliss I^crry, quoted, 165 u,, 16? n,; 
Ills victory over the “Brnnillc pud- 
dinghcflds,” 165; higeraoH'ji admi¬ 
ration and love for, 164-72; last 
meeting of, willi Ingcraoll, 168; 
modulllon portrait of, concerning «, 
174; montionod, 134, 500; poet, 
the, of individuality, liberty, de¬ 
mocracy, love, etc., 164, 170; quoted, 
518-19; “TejstJnionInr' to, 167—the 
use of a hall for the, vefused lu- 
gcrsoll, 166*67; The Conijdtitc ITrit' 
iiiOf of, quoted, 165, 168; tribute 
to, hy Ingcraoll, 1.6272 -extracts 
from, 169-72-~-mclotly and awt’ol- 
ncss of, 171; why Ingcraoll ad¬ 
mired and loved, 164; wish of, 
that Ingeraoll aimak at Whilman’fi 
funeral, 169; With, in Camden, 
quoted, 163. 

Wnrmini, John Greealeaf, 138. 
WuY J Am An Agnostic, 180-81. 
Wipk: and mother, Ingersoll tlie lib¬ 
erator of the, 389-93; Importance 
of loving your, 395 ext.; treat her 
as “a splendid flower,” 393 ext. 
See also Home, Love, Marriage, 
Woman, 


WYETU 

‘•Wn.nr.UNrss nr vi.nwrits,” hcnealh a, 
U>5. 

Will., free, 324*29, 371. 

Wii.soN, —, 106, 

—, Jere, 106 n. 

Wing, "the rustle of n,’*, 105 ext. 

Wifico.N.stN, llie Milwaukee Evening, 
extract from, 535, 

Wi.snoM, dcHned, 487 ext. 

Wit, IngcrHoirs: at tho time of his 
capUire. hy the Cun federates, 61-62; 
In a colloquy with Judge Black, 
111-12 iJ.; In the Davis will case, 
156. 

WiTrr.K. Aaron C., Ingeraoll lectures 
for the children of, 159. 

Wjvv.a; “and some are talking with,” 
56 exi.; pecuniary treatment of, 
392-93, 

Woman: ucUlovonicnts of, 382; bet¬ 
ter titan man, 382; education of, 
3H2; equal of man, 382; freedom 
of, neccBaiiry, 383; lUKcrsoll the 
lihc*rnhir and chanijiioii of, 380-83, 
389-92 ct seq.; Ingcrsolllon ideal, 
the, nf httmnnily and beauty, 383- 
84; love, jiiarrluKc, home, nml, 
chap, XV, 380-99; parasite of, 383; 
rights of, 382, 383; the, you love, 
"will never grow old," 397 ext. 
Sec also Wife, 

Woommnn^ Stewart L.; discussion 
with, 146; montionod, 106. 

Wnui.wnu'ni, Judge, Davis will case, 
156. 

WoimswouTjr, William, J94, 

Woun-vviZAUo, Ingersoll the, 463. 

WoKMi; nitd the great, "sweeps on," 
250 ext.; how can it be reformed? 
311 et soq, 

"World’s Brain PRoaKNiToH," Inger¬ 
aoll the, 195. 

WoRsiiir, defined, 395. 

WRKATirs, "oil the brows of the liv¬ 
ing," 166, 

WniTKRS, individuality lacking in 
most, 460-61. 

Wrong, absolute, 344-47, 

AVYRTir, John Allan, quoted, 61 n. 
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WYLIE 

LIE, Jiulge, his estimate of Ingcr* 
)U as n lawyer, 124 n. 

X 

rOPMANES AWX) OrilER nilLOSO- 
TERS, mentioned In connection with 
10 relations of the agnostic prin- 
ple to metaphysics, 230-31. 


ZOROASTER 

Y 

Yates: County, N. Y., IngersoII born 
in, 1; Richard, commissions Inger- 
soH colonel, 55. 

Z 

Zoroaster^ Apollo, Baldur, Chrishna, 
and other sun-gods, in connection 
with the origin of Christ, 265*66. 


